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"TWINS ! | said McGregor 


1s more than I expected" 


H® was speaking of those famous twins, the 
Eversharp Pencil and the Wahl Pen, which 
his wife had just given him for his birthday. And 
he was voicing the sentiments of thousands of men 
and women, the world over, who are responding 
to the new selling idea of our clients, The Wahl 
Co., of Chicago, Illinois. 

For the advertising of The Wahl Co. includes 
the pen as well as the pencil. It is built on the 
sound merchandising principle of exploiting Ever- 
sharp, “the pencil that can’t be copied.” But it 
links with Eversharp superiority the sales story of 
Wahl Pen, which matches Eversharp in design, 
beauty, durability and exclusive features. 

Yes, thank you, these “Write Twins” are doing 
nicely! Eversharp’s lead is secure. And the Wahl 
Pen, though the later arrival, is already near the 
top in the field of fountain pens! 
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Does Advertising Take the 
Salesmen?P 


The Experiences of Many Large Advertisers Throw Lig! 
Question 


New York, May 24, 1923 





By John Allen Murphy and Donald MacLean 


CC” advertising take the place 
of salesmen? The suggestion 
is often made that it can and 
that in many cases it is actually 
taking their place. On the other 
hand if it cannot substitute for 
salesmen, the question is frequently 
asked, What good is advertising? 
“If I must continue my selling 


staff after I start to advertise, 
why should I advertise?” many a 
business man has asked. 

Let us dispose of the last ques- 


tion first. The sane adherents of 
advertising have never proffered 
advertising as a substitute for 
selling. The two forces are not 
antagonistic. They are comple- 
mentary. The purpose of adver- 
tising is to create larger sales by 
building up a greater demand for 
the thing advertised. Advertis- 
ing, when considered in this sense, 
is directed to the consumer. Its 
object is to get the consumer to 
use more of the product and to 
ask for it by brand name when 
buying or else to “accept” it when 
the dealer proffers it. The sales- 
man interests the retailer, jobber 
and other distributors. 

Certainly the salesman is not 
competing with the advertis- 
ing. They are working together, 
each for the benefit of the other. 
This, we realize, is very elemen- 
tary. The question was thrashed 
out thoroughly years ago when ad- 
vertising was in its callow days. 
It is necessary to refer to it here 
only incidentally as it enters into 


the groundwork we are preparing 
for the present discussion. 

It is when we come to consider 
advertising to the trade that there 
might be some excuse for the idea 
that advertising and salesmen are 
competing. But even here, there 
is no actual competition between 
the two forces. Of the thousands 
of advertisers to the distributing 
trade that there are in this coun- 
try, only a comparatively few are 
trying to get along without sales- 
men. These companies are not ad- 
vertising to their distributors to 
see if they can sell without sales- 
men. Their purpose is to get the 
salesmen to sell more or to make 
it easier for the salesmen to sell. 

Such advertising has many other 
objectives in view. In the first 
place, trade advertising is an ex- 
cellent means of paving the way 
for salesmen. It gives them more 
time to sell, as it saves them from 
introducing their houses and ex- 
plaining who and why they are. 
Again trade advertising is used 
for announcing house news, of 
keeping dealers posted on what is 
being done to help them and of 
the sales and advertising “helps” 
that they can have for the asking. 
In other cases the purpose of ad- 
vertising of this sort is to get the 
dealer to send in mail orders be- 
tween the visits of the salesman 
who calls on him. Often it is 
intended to bring in orders from 
towns or territories not reached 
regularly by salesmen. 
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The Rauh & Mack Shirt Com- 
pany was not competing with its 
salesmen when it advertised a 
sample kit to the trade. Rather 
it was attempting to help its men. 
Sometimes when a company in- 
troduces a new product or a new 
line, it markets it to the trade at 
the outset entirely through ad- 
vertising and leaves its salesmen 
undisturbed in selling the old 
product. The Procter & Gamble 
Company, practically did this 
when it introduced Crisco. One 
reason, it is said, is that the com- 
pany did not want to give the im- 
pression that Crisco was a_by- 
product of soap. The United Elec- 
tric Company of Canton, Ohio, did 
this when it brought out its port- 
able vacuum cleaner, the Ohio- 
Tuec. For years it had been mak- 
ing only a stationary machine, the 
Tuec. 

This is virtually what the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Company did 
when it brought out the “Harding 
True Blue” set in 1921. This was 
introduced as an inexpensive set 
because the so-called buyers’ strike 
was impeding the sale of regular 
lines at that time. It would not 
be difficult to cite instances of 
this kind almost endlessly. In each 
case, regardless of the particular 
mission of each specific trade ad- 
vertisement, we would find it 
helped the advertiser's salesmen 
by relieving them of burdens 
which they would have to perform 
were it not for advertising. Thus 
instead of competing with them, 
the advertising actually increased 
the efficiency of the salesmen. 


BUTLER BROTHERS’ EXPERIENCE 


Unfortunately there are few ad- 
vertisers who have compared the 
selling power of trade advertis- 
ing alone and of trade advertising 
assisted by salesmen. However, 
the experience of one company, 
Butler Brothers, permits a com- 
parison of this kind, although re- 
grettably incomplete. Butler Broth- 
ers, as most of our readers know, 
have one of the largest wholesale 
businesses in the world. This 
gigantic business was built up en- 
tirely through a periodic catalogue, 
ably assisted by consistent business- 
paper advertising and also by a 
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steady flow of direct advertising. 
The company sent out “visitors” 
about once a year who talked the 
catalogue, but who did not sel! 
or accept orders. The enormous 
sales of the house and its undis- 
puted financial success prove the 
soundness of its system. And yet 
for several years, Butler Brother;’ 
trade was pretty well confined to 
small towns. This seems to prove 
the case for salesmen. 

The company was getting most 
of jits business from localities 
which salesmen do not frequent. 
The merchandise it was selling 
was also of a miscellaneous sort in 
which there was not strong sales- 
man competition. Finally it was 
decided a few years ago that per- 
haps this situation could be ope 
edied by putting out a staff of 
salesmen to reenforce the cata- 
logue. These salesmen were sup- 
posed to cover the territory in- 
tensively, visiting every dealer no 
matter how inaccessible his loca- 
tion. They carried only one trunk 
of samples which included mostly 
advance lines. Most of the orders 
were sold right out of the cata- 
logue. One of the best things 
these road salesmen did was to 
teach merchants how to use the 
catalogue. Many retailers find it 
difficult to order from a catalogue. 
Even after they have an order 
made out and are about to mail it, 
very often at this juncture along 
comes a road salesman for some 
rival house and takes the mail 
order with him. 

Butler Brothers have been up 
against this situation for years. 
This is why their business was 
being partly limited to towns and 
lines of goods in which there was 
comparatively little salesman com- 
petition. It was a_ well-known 
fact that after Butler Brothers 
put out their salesmen that thcir 
sales increased enormously. It is 
an interesting and significant thing 
about the experience that their 
mail-order sales also increased at 
this time. This was particularly 
true in a territory like southern 
New Jersey, which was worked 
thoroughly by the salesmen. This 
seems to prove that the educational 
efforts of a salesman in behalf of 
the catalogue was resultful and 
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again seems to demonstrate the 
point that salesmen and advertis- 
ing are. complementary rather 
than competitive. It might be said 
here parenthetically that in some 
of Butler Brothers’ houses 
specialty salesmen were sent out. 
This we believe was particularly 
true of the Dallas house. There 
is a story going around that four- 
teen of Butler Brothers’ salesmen, 
representing different divisions of 
the business, found themselves in 
a Texas town one*night. Some of 
these specialty men it is said 
showed tremendous results. 

Of course, the department man- 
agers liked the whole road sales- 
man idea. It enabled them to 
merchandise their lines more 
quickly; to get rid of small lots 
profitably which could not be cata- 
logued. Naturally also the depart- 
ment managers liked the specialty 
salesmen idea as that enabled 
them to run up big volume on 
their departments, provided, of 
course, they had men selling noth- 
ing but the merchandise in their 
particular departments. Anyway 


after giving the road salesman idea 
a good try-out Butler Brothers 


abandoned it. Just why has never 
been announced. That is why we 
say that the incident is interesting, 
but that for purposes of compari- 
son it is inconclusive. 

Thus we see that there is no 
basis for the idea that advertis- 
ing and salesmen are antagonistic 
selling forces. It is still true not- 
withstanding that advertising can, 
to a certain extent, take the place 
of salesmen. It is not generally 
known that a considerable number 
of our best known advertised 
brands have been put on the mar- 
ket and built into national busi- 
nesses without the use of salesmen, 
or with very little assistance from 
salesmen. It is true nevertheless. 

Let us record a few such in- 
stances and then see what con- 
clusion we can safely draw from 
these facts. We might hint at this 
much of the conclusion in ad- 
vance: Advertising does not 
make it advisable to dispense with 
salesmen altogether. However, 
where a product is adequately ad- 
vertised, it is possible for the ad- 
vertiser to get along with a smaller 
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number of salesmen, in propor- 
tion to sales, than he would need 
to sustain the sales without 
advertising. Of course, in most 
instances the same sales could not 
be maintained, regardless of the 
number of salesmen employed. 

Even casual investigation de- 
velops the fact that ten or twelve 
of our best known trade-marked 
brands are not now and never 
have been represented by manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. A large number 
of other brands are represented 
only by an occasional missionary 
or are represented by salesmen 
only on special propositions con- 
nected with the business, which in 
no wise represents the bulk of the 
house sales. 


HOW PROCTER & GAMBLE INTRODUCED 
CRISCO 


For instance, when Crisco was 
first put on the market, although 
it was an entirely new product, 
thousands of dealers were induced 
to stock it without the aid of 
salesmen. Sample cases were sent 
out to some 15,000 grocers with 
the compliments of the manufac- 
turer. A letter which announced 
the gift, requested the grocer to 
put the Crisco on his shelf, as there 
would soon be a call for it because 
of the extensive advertising cam- 
paign which was to follow. 

Crisco was a new product twelve 
years ago. It was not marketed 
as a lard substitute, but it had the 
competition not only of lard, but 
of some three or four hundred 
substitutes, many of which were 
ageressively pushed by salesmen, 
yet in the teeth of such compcti- 
tion Crisco soon won a dominating 
place in the market. 

t is true that Procter & 
Gamble did not rely entirely upon 
advertising to market this new 
product, nor do they attempt to 
operate without salesmen now, but 
the development of the initial mar- 
ket shows what can be done with 
limited sales effort. 

The Joseph Campbell Company. 
because of extensive consumer ad- 
vertising has been able to decrease 
sales costs from 21% per cent to 
5 per cent. About 3 per cent of 
this is advertising and the selling 

(Continued in page 170) 
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A cordial greeting is 
extended to all the 
members from Ejiyg- 
land and the conii- 
nent who are attend- 
ing the convention of 
the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the 
World 


WZ 


Where oO” future 


America is still young—very young. Our 
growth to a great manufacturing nation has 


occurred almost within the span of a 
generation. 


But large scale production called for large 
scale distribution and forced the exertion of 
mighty efforts in order that the broad gap 
from one end o* this country to the other 
be bridged by distribution. 


Advertising has been a most important factor 
in the effort that has made national distribu- 
tion of merchandise in the United States 
possible. 


And advertising will assist strongly in putting 
our international trade on the same firm, 
sound basis. . 


But not alone can we do it. 


For decades past, England has pointed the 
way for the world in her. international trade 
relations. 
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of Commerce lies 


England has much to give us—and it is 
pardonable to say that the United States has 
something to give in return. 


England can give us the benefit of generations 
of experience in grappling with the problems 
of internationalizing distribution. We, in 
turn, have to offer to England the benefits 
of our experience in running the machinery 
which has made possible our system of national 
distribution. 


And it is fair to assume that the success of 
advertising as a factor in distribution, proven 
in meeting our national problem, will hold 
for the international one. 


England and the United States, working to- 
gether, may safely point the way to that 
world-wide distribution wherein lies the future 
of world trade. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


244 MADISON AVE. BUSH HOUSE 
NEW YORK LONDON, W.C. 2 


Chicago The expansion By &. our busi- 


ness in Eng 
Pcs ti tated larger pd After 
neinna June 1, our offices will be in 


Cleveland Bush House, London W.C. 2. 
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How the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company Plans Its Advertising 


Appropriation 


Company Decides When Advertising Pressure Is Necessary to Maintain 
Sales 


N numerous occasions Print-’ 


ERs’ INK has expressed the 
opinion that the advertising pro- 
gram should be laid out in co- 
ordination with the general sales 
and manufacturing activities of 
an organization. The advertising 
policy, when efficiently planned, is 
not a thing apart. It becomes an 
integral phase of the business and 
is tuned to the major business 
swings or cycles in the same man- 
ner as the sales and manufacturing 
schedule. This does not mean 
that the advertising appropriation 
is in a constant state of flux. 
Minor changes in the business 
situation are not permitted, under 
this plan, to react on the appro- 
priation. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of Framingham, Mass., 
uses such a plan. The exact 
method has been explained in a 
letter to Printers’ INK from 
W. A. Norwood, of the com- 
pany’s advertising department. He 
writes: 


“In making our advertising 


‘plans we try to take a long look 


into the future to anticipate what 
business conditions will be three, 
four, five years ahead. But our 
appropriation is made for one 
year alone—the amount based on 
estimated business for that year. 

“Tf conditions indicate a boom 
period, our appropriation is mod- 
erate; but if it appears that our 
salesmen will have to scratch 
gravel, then our appropriation is 
large, comparatively. 

“This yearly appropriation is 
elastic enough to stretch out if 
sales begin to slump below esti- 
mations and to contract if con- 
ditions prove to be better than 
anticipated. 

“This plan applies to the Den- 
nison goods, such as shipping tags 
and boxes, which our salesmen sell 
directly to the consumer, and with 


whom, therefore, we always have 
contact. 

“In advertising the goods sold 
through the dealer the situation is 
different. Here we do not sell 
the one who consumes the goods. 
We simply place our merchandise 
on the dealers’ shelves. Dennison 
sells to the dealer and the dealer 
sells to the home and _ business 
consumer. We have direct con- 
tact with hundreds of thousands 
of the ultimate consumers in this 
class through our stores and ser- 
vice workers. But we have only 
indirect contact with the millions 
who are not reached by the service 
workers and stores. 

“No matter what the times are— 
whether good or bad—we must 
always keep the contact which we 
have made with the millions of 
people who buy through our 
dealers. So we must always ad- 
vertise our goods to them—but 
we can and do stick to our 
theory and advertise’ more when 
times are bad and less when times 
are good.” 

Through the Dennison sales 
force and through the factory 
stores and service workers, the 
company maintains a close con- 
tact with all the classes of final 
consumers who purchase its prod- 
ucts. As a result, the company is 
able to decide accurately how 
much advertising pressure is 
necessary at all times. 

Under no circumstances, though, 
is the advertising entirely discon- 
tinued. It merely moves in in- 
verse ratio to the fluctuations in 
business conditions. A period of 
depression acts as a spur to the 
Dennison advertising appropria- 
tion. When business is booming 
the advertising is lessened a trifle, 
although never to such an exteut 
that the cumulative force of 
continuous publicity is allowed to 
lapse. 
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he new monogram of a not- 
so-new company, signifying 
complete advertising agency 
service in the outdoor field 
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Great Northern Railway Ap- 
points Advertising Agent 


G. S. Wilson has been oP the gen- 
eral advertising agent o Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul. Wil- 
son was for several years Ceicied 
with this railroad, but has more re- 
cently been in charge of advertising 
with the First National Bank of that 
city. The appointment is part of a plan 
for greater advertising activity in con- 
nection with improved trans-continental 
train service to Glacier National Park 
and the Pacific Northwest, and the 
general development of that region. 





Carter’s Ink Company 
Appoints C. J. Mooney 


C. J. Mooney has been - a 
assistant export manager 
Carter’s Ink Company, Boston. He will 
be associated with Walter F. Wyman, 
sales and export manager, and Clinton 
illey, associate export manager. 
For five years Mr. Mooney was assist- 
ant export manager of the Waltham 
Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 





Harold T. Pulsifer, President 
The Outlook Company 


Harold T. Pulsifer, vice-president of 
The Outlook Company, New York, pub- 
lisher of The Outlook, es been ap- 
pointed president. Mr. Pulsifer also 
will act as managing editor. He suc- 
ceeds Lawrence F. Abbott who had 
been president for thirty-two years. Mr. 
Abbott has been made _ contributing 
editor of The Outlook. 





J. W. Drake, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce 


President Hardin has appointed 
John Walter Drake of Detroit as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, succeeding 

Huston, resigned. Mr. Drake is a 
lawyer and was formerly president of 
the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit. His appointment was recom- 
mended by Secretary Hoover. 





Atmore & Son Appoint 
Street & Finney 


The nivertiowe account of Atmore & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturers 
of Ye Olde English Style mince meat 
and = pudding, has been ~ placed 
with Street & Finney, Inc., advertising 
agency of New York. 





Baltimore Papers Appoint 
Western Representative 
The G. Logan Payne Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to represent 
the Baltimore News and the Baltimore 
American in all territory west of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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How British Adver- 
tising Visitors Will Be 
Entertained 





‘THE national welcoming com- 
mittee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World has 
practically completed a program 
for the entertainment of a dele- 
gation of British manufacturers, 
merchants, publishers and adver- 
tising men who are coming to the 
United States to attend the con- 
vention of that association. 

On the afternoon of May 31 the 
committee, together with a nuim- 
ber of public officials, will welcome 
the British representatives to New 
York aboard the SS. Berengaria 
at Quarantine. No activities are 
planned for the following day, 
June 1, in order to give the dele- 
gates an opportunity to attend to 
personal matters. In the evening 
of June 1 a dinner will be held 
in their honor at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, at which it is anticipated 
1,500 people will be present. 

The visitors will be taken on 
a boat trip around Manhattan on 
Saturday, June 2. In the evening 
of that day it is planned to have 
the visitors as guests at a the- 
atrical performance. 

They will leave New York for 
Atlantic City Sunday morning, 
June 3, to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. Fol- 
lowing the close of the convention 
on June 7, the delegation will 
leave for Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. It is expected 
that they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to meet President Harding. 

From June 9 to 12 the present 
program calls for a_ visit to 
Niagara Falls. It is expected that 
they will return to New York on 
June 13. On that day the dele- 
gates will meet with representa- 
tives of the separate divisions and 
sub-divisions of American adver- 
tising and publishing associations 
for the purpose of a mutual ex- 
change of information. 

From June 14 until the visitors 
leave the New York Advertising 
Club will be their host. 
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lowa Is a Good Market For 
Toilet Preparations 


Iowa drug stores in both cities and small towns sell the 
same brands of perfumes, face powders, toilet soap and mani- 
cure preparations that are sold in the largest cities. And 
lowa women buy just as many toilet requisites as women in 
the larger centers. 

Iowa drug stores are supplied by 10 Iowa drug jobbers 
and by many jobbers located in surrounding states, whose 
salesmen travel into the Iowa territory. Manufacturers 
who want to get an accurate estimate of their Iowa sales 
must take into account these sales through outside jobbers 
as well as those through Iowa jobbers. 

The Register and Tribune is the backbone of practically 
every successful advertising campaign in Des Moines and 
lowa. We know this market and render effective co-operation 
to national advertisers. Write for circulation statement town 
by town in 1,000 Iowa cities and towns. 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Circulation Exceeds 135,000 Daily 
and 125,000 on Sunday 
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Whom do you want 


for President ? 


FORD first HARDING second 
McADOO third JOHNSON fourth 


The first returns of the greatest 
face-to-face straw vote ever taken. 
See this week’s Collier’s for figures 
in detail. 


OLLIER’S subscribers are now 
voting—unofficially of course—for 
the next President of the United States. 
This straw vote differs from all others 
ever taken: for it is being cast, not by 
mail, but by face-to-face personal con- 
tact, and includes only actual readers 
of one publication. 


1,020 representatives of Collier’s are calling 
at the homes of Collier’s subscribers, ex- 
plaining the ballots and getting each to 
write down the name of the candidate he or 
she favors. These vote-takers are regular, 
bonded employees of Collier’s, not casual 
workers hired for the purpose. We know of 
no other publisher whose organization is 
equipped to undertake such a canvass. 
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Within a few weeks we will get a cross- 
section of the opinion of the United States, 
not adulterated by political propaganda, not 
fenced by party restrictions, not controlled 
by political machines. Our representatives 
do not suggest how anyone should vote. 
Collier’s has no candidate, and supports 
no party. 


This vote is being taken in every section of 
the country. It will cover every kind of 
home, because Collier’s goes to every kind 
of home. 


This vote has special importance, be- 
cause it is recognized that Collier’s 


readers have positive opinions, and in- 
telligent reasons for them. They are in 
the habit of doing their own thinking. 
They are the most responsive audience 
an advertiser of good goods can have. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Advertising Results 
in Chicago 


That advertising in THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS brings 
results to advertisers is proved by the year-in, year-out leadership 
of The Daily News, among Chicago daily newspapers, in display 


advertising. Experienced advertisers do not continue to advertise 
increasingly in mediums that do not bring adequate returns. 
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The following statement of display advertising for the months 
of January, February, March and April, 1923, is striking evidence 
of The Daily News’ leadership among the daily newspapers of 
Chicago in the following important classifications: 


BOOKS 
The Daily News First... 48,614 lines 
The Post next 31,759 lines 


CHURCHES 


The Daily News First... 24,708 lines 
The Daily Tribune next. 8,263 lines 


CLOTHING 
The Daily News First. . .'769,970 lines 
The Daily Tribune next.767,784 lines 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
The Daily News First .2,050,661 lines 
The American next... 929,361 lines 


EDUCATIONAL 
The Daily News First... 21,626 lines 
The Daily Tribune next. 18,564 lines 


“OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 
The Daily News First. . .308,217 lines 
The American next 111,715 lines 


FOODSTUFFS 


The Daily News First. . .286,986 lines 
The American next 268,787 lines 


FURNITURE 
The Daily News First. . .325,781 lines 
The American next 209,106 lines 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 


The Daily News First... 59,960 lines 
The American ‘next 37,249 lines 


JEWELRY 
The Daily News First... 44,774 lines 
The American next. 41,669 lines 


Total Display Advertising 


The Daily News First 


5,065,612 lines 


The Daily Tribune next... .3,930,652 lines 


These facts and figures confirm with emphasis the judgment of 
experienced advertisers in the Chicago field who to-day, as for 
many years past, rank 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 
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How American Association of 
Advertising Agencies Works 
for the Good of Advertising 


Its Members Working Co-operatively through Twenty-Odd Committees 
Studying Problems of Making Advertising More Resultful 
and Service More Efficient 


By John Benson 


President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


l is important that the advertis- 

ing agency of today be better 
understood. Handling, as it does, 
some three hundred million dollars 
o! advertising a year, it is certainly 
a financial factor, and representing, 
as it does, billions of merchandise 
turnover by the clients it serves, 
it is also a big commercial factor. 

How it operates, the service it 
renders, whom it serves, what it 
earns, and whither it is tending, 
are questions of decided interest, 
not merely to publishers and ad- 
vertisers, but to the whole business 
world. 


To begin with, how many ad- 
vertising agents are there in this 
country? Nobody knows exactly; 
opinions differ as to what is an 


advertising agency. But it has 
been estimated that there are some 
1,200. Of these only about 200 do 
a national business of any extent. 
The most important are members 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, and they 
number only 136. These handle 
approximately a quarter of a 
billion of national advertising a 
year, which divided among 136 
members makes a moderate sized 
business for each. As a matter 
of fact probably about twenty to 
twenty-five members handle $100,- 
000,000, leaving the remaining 
$150,000,000 to be divided among 
110 or more members, or little 
more than $1,000,000 for each. 
Numerically speaking, the ad- 
vertising profession is a small one. 
Compared with doctors or law- 


\n address before a dinner tendered 
to daily newspaper publishers by the 
New England Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies at 
Boston on May 15. 


yers, we are a mere handful. But 
our influence is far-reaching; we 
are in contact with a huge volume 
of business, of merchandise turn- 
over. And we have great responsi- 
bilities to it. 

In determining that responsibil- 
ity, what is the agent’s true rela- 
tion to advertising? This does 
not seem to be clear. There is a 
lot of idle discussion as_ to 
whether the agent owes his first 
obligation to the advertiser who 
hires him or to the publisher who 
pays him. He serves both of 
them, to be sure, but he owes his 
first obligation to neither ; he owes 
that to advertising itself. It is his 
job to make advertising pay, to 
make every appropriation which 
comes into his hands profitable to 
the. advertiser, to make and keep 
every advertising channel he uses 
resultful. In this way he benefits 
his client, the advertiser, and his 
principal, the publisher, in safe- 
guarding the future market for his 
space. 

In this respect the advertising 
agent is in much the same position 
as other professional men. Take 
the doctor, for instance. His first 
obligation is not to the man who 
calls him or who pays him; it is 
to the patient; he must, above 
everything else, relieve and cure 
disease coming into his hands for 
attention. So it is with the archi- 
tect. His first duty is to archi- 
tecture itself. He has no right, at 
the behest of his client, to design 
an ugly building or to build a fire 
trap. He would be false to his 
profession and to the community. 

The advertising agent has no 
right, at the instance of a pub- 
lisher, to unduly raise the cost of 
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advertising to his client; that is 
unfair not merely to the client but 
to advertising itself, which would 
suffer in resultfulness. 

Neither has the agent any right, 
at the instance of his client, to do 
anything which might lower pub- 
lic confidence in advertising, such 
as writing misleading or untrue 
copy; he has no right to do any- 
thing which might lower the effi- 
ciency of an advertising medium, 
as by sending out free publicity 
which has no news value and en- 
forcing its use by advertising 
patronage. That undermines the 
publisher’s independence and hurts 
the editorial and advertising in- 
fluence of the sheet, an influence 
which the agent sells to his other 
clients. 

The agent does not serve two 
masters; he serves the common 


interest of two masters in reduc- 
ing the hazard of advertising. It 
is his job to reduce that hazard by 
every means in his power; by 
building up public confidence in 
advertising ; by increasing its sell- 
ing efficiency and by lowering its 


cost. Lowering its cost does not 
mean reducing publisher’s rates; 
the law of supply and demand will 
do that effectively; it would not 
help advertising to deprive the 
publisher of a legitimate profit; 
that would be reflected in the 
quality of his sheet and in his cir- 
culation and reduce its value as an 
advertising medium. 

What does the agency do for 
the 15 per cent allowed it by the 
publisher? It serves its client by 
making his advertising pay, and at 
the same time serves the publisher 
by making a steady market for his 
space. In the latter sense the 
agency is a selling agent for the 
publisher; and not only that, it 
finances that operation. The pub- 
lisher does not advance a penny 
for the development of new busi- 
ness or even the maintenance of 
old business; the agent does that; 
he gets his commission only when 
actually paying for space used. In 
that way he is also a guarantor of 
the publisher’s credits. 

Do you know of any other busi- 
ness which does as much for 15 
per cent? 
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What does it cost the averaze 
well-managed agency to do busi- 
ness? That is a question in which 
advertisers and publishers alike are 
interested, and it is a question in 
which the public is interested, be- 
cause the public pays all commis- 
sions in the end, as it pays all 
selling costs and other costs of do- 
ing business. The publisher nat- 
urally puts the cost of advertising 
service, the agency commission, in 
his rate, and the advertiser puts 
the rate in his price, and the con- 
sumer pays the price. Nobody can 
make any kick about that except- 
ing the consumer; and he will 
always be willing to pay for the 
advertising if it pays him, by re- 
ducing the cost of merchandise. 

As a member of the Finance 
Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies | 
have for years had access to con- 
fidential figures from our mem- 
bers on volume, overhead and 
profit. And I can say to you con- 
servatively that in normal times 
the average well conducted agency 
spends 12 per cent of the 15 per 
cent in serving clients and run- 
ning the business, and running the 
business takes much the lesser 
share. Let me read to you figures 
covering one of our members in 
the West, a fine agency doing a 
volume of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Per Cent 

Creative and contact service 8.4 

Trade researc 1, 

Media, rate and checking. . 

Mechanical production .... 

Accounting 

Administration 


Solicitation 
Net profit 


Sein Smid 


to 


15.0 


You will note from these figures 
that only 1% per cent is used in 
self promotion and self manage- 
ment and only 2 per cent is left 
for net profit, leaving 11% per 
cent to be spent directly in the ser- 
vice of clients. That certainly is 
making a conscientious use of the 
publisher’s 15 per cent. Two per 
cent is altogether too small a 
profit, when you consider the 
difficulties and hazards of the ad- 
vertising agency business. It ought 
to be 5 per cent. 

The net earnings of all mem- 


port 


for 





ent 


ie ad- 
ought 


mem- 
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bers reporting to us for 1922 
average just 2.1 per cent. In 
normal times this probably would 
run 3 per cent. 

Why is it that with appropria- 
tions so much larger than they 
used to be, the agency margin of 
net profit has been steadily shrink- 
ing? Agents used to make more 
money on a 13 per cent-.commis- 
sion than they do now on a 15 per 
cent commission. The answer is 
the extent and quality of service 
required of us. No better picture 
of the progress in service could be 
given than this simple fact. 

We have to give so much more 
than a copy and art service and 
the purchase of advertising space. 
The things which an agent is 
called upon to do in these days 
are as varied as business is itself. 
It is not uncommon for an agent 
to assist his client in the corporate 
organization of his business, in his 
financing of it, in the selection and 
building up of his personnel, in 
the guiding and coaching of his 
salesmen. The ramifications are 
endless, 

This readiness to serve, to make 
a varied service available whether 
a client uses it or not, is expen- 
sive. Advertisers differ widely in 
the kind and amount of service 
required, and their appropriations 
fluctuate also. 

To make advertising pay, the 
agent must contribute much more 
than advertising intelligence and 
technique; he must contribute busi- 
ness intelligence and as wide a 
commercial experience as possible. 
The reason is obvious. Advertis- 
ing success is so involved with 
other aspects of a business, selling, 
distribution, prices, models, dealer 
margins, manufacturing and ship- 
ping costs, credits, and of course, 
the personnel of the management, 
that these must be taken into ac- 
count in every major advertising 
judgment. The agent must have 
commercial vision if he is to be of 
service, 

After all, the greatest value we 
bring to our client is the compe- 
tent outside point of view, the 
ability to see in his business op- 
portunities which he does not see 
for himself, the ability to develop 
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new channels of profit, to sense 
new modes of appeal. The agent’s 
grasp of business and of finance is 
rapidly becoming a greater asset 
in the eyes of business men than 
the technique which has long 
been our boast. Guy Emerson, of 
the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, put it right when he 
said: “The future of the advertis- 
ing business will depend largely 
upon the business intelligence of 
the service rendered.” 

We agents have to be a store- 
house of knowledge on everything 
which has a bearing on publicity 
or selling. The other day we were 
told in New York by one of the 
Federal Trade Commissioners 
that we ought to be familiar with 
the 450 rulings made by the Com- 
mission covering unfair practice 
in advertising or by advertisers— 
a very large subject in itself and 
certainly important in advising a 
a what he can do and cannot 

oO. ; 
And in our own narrow field of 
technique, the problems are get- 
ting more acute every year. The 
very advance in it is making new 
problems. Take copy and art 
work, for instance. A few years 
ago it was relatively easy to make 
an advertisement stick out as a 
piece of effective display. The ads 
all around it were so mediocre or 
so poor. Now look at a news- 
paper or magazine page. Good- 
looking ads are common. It takes 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to 
keep a step ahead of the proces- 
sion, to make an advertisement 
stand out in idea and execution. 

The copy problem is equally 
acute. With so large a mass of 
advertising competing for the 
reader’s attention, it is necessary 
in headlines and copy to do more 
than appeal to the reader’s self- 
interest in a clear and logical man- 
ner; the appeal must be original 
and incisive. It must make a dent 
in the public mind, get itself re- 
membered, talked about. At the 
same time, the literary quality of 
advertising copy must be kept at 
the high level it has reached. 
Authorities admit that today the 
best examples of modern, vigor- 
ous English are to be found in the 
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advertising pages of newspapers 
and magazines. We must keep it 
high grade; we cannot afford to 
be bizarre. 

With this brief sketch of the ad- 
vertising agent of today as a 
background, I would like to give 
you some concrete idea of the 
association, which represents in its 
membership four-fifths of the na- 
tional tonnage handled by adver- 
tising agents in this country. 

It was formed five or six years 
ago, with the frank purpose of 
protecting the agency business and 
the agency. franchise. But its 
policies are broad, based on the 
idea that the only way to perma- 
nently protect our business is to 
make it useful to advertiser and 
publisher, to make it strictly 
honest, financially sound, profes- 
sionally capable, businesslike in 
all of its relations. The only last- 
ing justification of any business 
or profession is its economic ser- 
vice. We know that. 

To accomplish these things, 
some twenty-odd committees are 
at work, each one dealing with 
some one phase of the problem of 


making advertising more resultful 
and advertising service more effi- 


cient. If I were to describe their 
activities by one word, it would 
be the word Standardization. 
They are standardizing advertis- 
ing tools, advertising service, ad- 
vertising relations, advertising 
channels, advertising methods, and 
the basis of compensation for ad- 
vertising service. This is a big 
job and it is a much needed job. 
In a business which has grown so 
large in so short a period of time, 
inequalities and discrepancies are 
bound to arise, which need 
straightening out by a process of 
standardizing. 

Let me give you some examples. 

Agency competition, by and 
large, used to be very destructive ; 
it is still more so than it will be in 
the future. The association real- 
ized that this was a bad feature 
of our business ; that it made too 
large a turnover in accounts ; that 
it prevented that mutual confi- 
dence among agents so necessary 
to the upbuilding of advertising as 
a profession. The first thing it 
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did was to foster a fraternal spirit 
among the members. That grew 
naturally as we worked together 
and thought together in a common 
cause. We learned to know one 
another and to respect one an- 
other. We became less and less 
eager for the other fellow’s busi- 
ness. 

While there is no law against 
it, a great many of our mem- 
bers today would hesitate to 
attack the business of another 
member. There have been quite a 
few instances of one member 
helping another to hold his busi- 
ness. I think one of the finest 
things which has come from the 
association is a new competitive 
spirit, a willingness to subordinate 
private and immediate advantage 
to the common good of advertis- 
ing. 

Of course, progress is slow; it 
is bound to be slow in a business 
as highly competitive as ours; but 
there has been substantial prog- 
ress; the friendly spirit is cer- 
tain to be followed in the near 
future by a body of principles 
and practices designed to protect 
the meritorious agent in the 
enjoyment of his clientele. The 
association has been holding 
get-together meetings to discuss 
definite practices which seem de- 
structive, to distinguish if we can, 
between what is constructive and 
what is destructive, what an agent 
may properly do and what he 
may not do in approaching the 
business of a member. 

We agents who were in business 
ten years ago, even five years ago, 
have seen a remarkable improve- 
ment in this respect. 

Relations between agents and 
their clients was another subject 
for improvement. The associa- 
tion established a committee on 
agency practice. This committee 
carefully analyzed and defined 
certain things which agents had 
been doing or were accused of 
doing which were not in the inter- 
est of the advertiser, the publisher 
or the agent. They were evils which 
had grown up in the growth of an 
unstandardized profession. I men- 
tion them, for your information: 
(Continued on page 125) 
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In mere weight of numbers 
the circulation of the Bulletin is 
impressive. It far over-balances 
the record ever attained by any 
daily or Sunday newspaper in the 
city or state. 

And, it is a circulation built up 
on a high standard of appeal. 
The Bulletin’s policy is best ex- 
pressed in its belief that primar- 
ily a newspaper is intended for 
the dissemination of news—as 
fairly, as completely and as im- 
partially as it can be placed be- 
fore the reader. 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


505,098 


Average Daily Circulation for six months ending March 31 
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AARON SAPIRO APPRAISES 
WORK OF CARL WILLIA 


‘‘Williams Is the Biggest NATIONAL Citizen 
In All Oklahoma”’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The American Mag- 
azine, April, 1923, says: “Aaron Sapiro is 
the recognized leader of the co-operative 
marketing movement among farmers. He 
has organized, and is counsel for scores 
of co-operative associations with a total 
membership of more than half a million 
persons.” 

The following article is from the Sun- 
day Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, April 
8th, 1923. 


By Aaron Sapiro 

To. purpose of this story is to 

introduce you, the people of Okla- 
homa City and of the Southwest, to 
one of your outstanding citizens. He 
is Carl Williams. Maybe you know 
him, and maybe you don’t. The 
chances are that you know he is the 
editor of a farm paper, and that’s all. 

os * * 

Carl Williams is, without doubt, the 
most influential individual in the busi- 
ness of American agriculture today. 
In the last three years he has done, 
and is doing now, more things that 
count in the interest of farmers than 
any other man in the nation. 


President of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange 

N the first place he is the president 

of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange. Do you know what that 
organization is? A lot of people think 
it is a little two-by-four outfit that 
has an office here and an office there, 
at work on unreal things and with no 
genuine program in hand. The Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange is the 
well-established head selling agency 
for the state co-operative marketing 
associations in the cotton belt. It does 
a business amounting to $200,000,000 
a year. How many other concerns in 
this country do you know of that 
handle that much business annually? 
The exchange is made up of nine state 
associations at this time: Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Arizona, and the three re- 
maining cotton states, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, will probably 
become members within another year. 


The exchange 
has its office at 
Dallas and its 
main sales office 
at Atlanta. In ad- 
dition it has of- 
fices in the New 
England and Car- 
olina cotton mill 
sections, and for- §: 
eign offices at |: 
Liverpool, Bre- 
men, Havre and 
other important 
cotton-buying |; 
points. Williams 
started this move- 
ment early in 1920 
when he organized the Oklahe 
Cotton Growers’ Association, 
he has shouldered the big end of 
burden of building it up, step by 
and state by state. 


President of the Southwest Whe 
Growers, Associated 

He is president of the South 
Wheat Growers, Associated, a co-op 
tive marketing organization hand 
and selling wheat produced by ¢ 
members in Oklahoma and Texas. 
functions on somewhat similar 
as the cotton growers’ exchange, 
not on so large a scale. Eventus 
within two or three years, the ¥ 
growers of the Southwest, Mi 
West and Northwest are going 
form a gigantic co-operative exch 
to handle and sell all of the w 
grown under the co-operative 
and the indications are that Willi 
will play a leading part in gett 
them together. 


Vice-Chairman of the Nation 
Council of Co-operative 
Marketing 
He is vice-chairman of the Nati 


Associations. 

in this organization which is comp 
of representatives of all of the 4 
modity marketing associations, in 
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cotton, wheat, fruit, nuts, poultry, 
ik, tobacco, peanuts and other farm 


tional Commission of Agricul- 

al Export and Import Inquiry 
] E is one of the sixteen men in the 
United States appointed by Sec- 
ry Herbert Hoover of the De- 
nent of Commerce to conduct a 
Jd-wide survey of this country’s 
ot and import problems. This 
mission, which is authorized by 
gress, is now at work. 


National Financial Figure 

e is one of the good friends and 
isers to the War Finance Cor- 
ation, a federal production. He 
active member of the Oklahoma 
sion of the corporation. 


rl Williams’ judgment and opin- 
on agricultural matters is re- 
ded most highly by some of the 
west bankers in America. 

ny of the New York financiers are 
idering propositions in this part 
the country they often seek his 
is before taking definite action. 


Canada 
e farmers of Canada, particularly 
am wheat growers up there, are get- 
p ready to put over a mammoth 
pperative marketing program, and 
leaders are counting on Carl Wil- 
ns to help them get started right. 


California 
ven out in California where more 
gress has been made in co-opera- 
marketing than in any other sec- 
of the country, Carl Williams’ 
hding as an authority on co-opera- 
is well recognized and they fre- 

tly seek his counsel. 


jen 


O) 


Nel 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. 
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Federal Rural Credits Act . 


H E was one of the leading figures 
in framing the Rural Credits Act 
which was recently passed by Con- 
gress, setting up twelve intermediate 
credit banks and loosening up credit 
for the agricultural industry in vari- 
ous ways. His advice was sought more 
than once as to what to put in and 
what not to put in that bill. 


Recognized by Fellow Editors 


When Commerce and Finance, New 
York, wants a Southern or Southwest- 
ern agricultural authority to write a 
“piece” for that paper, Carl Williams 
is one of a very few men who are 
called upon to write it. The same is 
true of the New York Commercial. 
And before the national farm maga- 
zines, like the Farm Journal, Farm 
and Fireside and the Country Gentle- 
man run articles about co-operative 
marketing in the South or the South- 
west they like to know that Williams 
is in thorough accord, because they 
know that he knows. 


The Farmers KNOW Him 


When Williams speaks in a city or 
a country town down in Georgia or 
Alabama or Texas or elsewhere, his 
crowds rival those of the great orator 
in political times. His name is known 
far and wide throughout all of the 
territory where co-operative market- 
ing of farm products has been started, 
or about to start, and when he talks 
the gang’s all there. 


It will pay the people of this city 
and state to get better acquainted 
with Carl Williams. He’s worth while, 
every inch of him. He is the biggest 
national citizen in all Oklahoma. 


7S Wee 
(Dy (\ I) 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Sell the Consumer! 


This New Journal “ 

Market Survey, the 
third volume in a set 
of six, is devoted to— 


SPORTS 
Golf, Tennis, Hiking, 
Hunting, Fishing, Target 
Shooting. 

MOTORING 
Automobiles, Tires, Tubes, 
Gas, Oil. 

VACATION 
Summer Homes, Places of 
Vacation, Travel Out of 
State, Travel Out of 

NEEDLECRAFT 
Knitting, Crocheting, 
Needlework. 

PAINTING 
Paints, Stains, Varnishes. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Mechanical Pencils, Foun- 
tain Pens. 


HE most successful national 

advertisers are those who 
direct their advertising to the 
consumer. The Journal Surveys 
show that in practically every 
line of merchandise a few brands 
are leading the field—selling 50% 
to 75% of the total volume in their 
line. Invariably these leading 
brands are those whose adver- 
tising has been aimed to sell the 
consumer first—and selling the con- 
sumer has been the most import- 
ant factor in selling the dealer 
and keeping him sold—he feels 
the demand. 


This is only one of the many in- 
teresting facts revealed in the 
new Milwaukee Journal Surveys, 
which discloses the buying-habits 
of a half-million consumers in the 
greater Milwaukee Market. 


This Survey on Recreation is an analysis 
based upon consumer interviews plus 
dealer investigations, and is more com- 
prehensive and accurate than any sur- 
vey ever before made of this, or any 
other American market. It tells what 
a half-million people do for out-door 
enjoyment—what sports they follow— 
the equipment and materials they use 
—how they spend their recreation time 
—and money. 


It is a consumer reference book of ut 
most importance to all concerned in 
supplying the recreational needs men- 
tioned above. A charge of $2 pet 
volume is made in order to partly de 
fray the cost of production. Order 
your copy today. 


The Milwaukee 


O 
FIRST- by Merit 
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American 


Optical Company 


Achieves Unity in National Ad- 
vertising and Dealer Tie-ups 


No Slavish Reproduction of National Copy, but the Injection of the 
Main Idea into Various Forms of Dealer 
Helps Brings Desired Result 


By Donald Kirkland 


NETTING the related factors 
in the advertising campaign 
into unity with the main idea 
always adds force to the power of 
the idea advertised. This refers 
in particular to the dealer end, 
where the connection between the 
consumer and the national adver- 
tising is often lost or only weakly 
established. 

Many dealer tie-ups are but re- 
productions of the national adver- 
tisements. In this respect they are 
in harmony with the main idea. 
But since dealer material is often 
to be used in different ways, it 
should for best effect be adapted 
especially to its purpose. At the 
same time the unity of idea must 
not be lost. 

The American. Optical Company 
in its campaign for better eyesight 
has unified its whole campaign to 
an unusual degree, and at the same 
time the separate parts are each 
adapted to the purpose for which 
they are to be used. 

The company is sending out to 
its dealers a monthly tie-up ser- 
vice corresponding with the ad- 
vertising which is complete to the 
last inch and really ties up with its 
national advertising. Each month 
the dealer receives a window card, 
a folder to use as enclosure with 
a personal letter, sample of which 
is also furnished, blotters for en- 
velope stuffers, and a series of 
ready-to-print newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

Using the full-page national ad- 
vertisement as a base, the dealer 
tie-ups are made—each one modi- 
fied according to its nature, but 
bearing a similarity of appearance 
in illustration, type, color scheme 
and layout. 

As a specific example, let us 


take an advertisement that ap- 
peared in periodicals under the 
heading “Tuning up Manpower by 
Improving Eyesight.” This ad- 
vertisement shows an illustration 
of a meeting of a board of direc- 
tors discussing the subject of 
plant examinations, while Sandy, 
a workman, pictured in another 
illustration, counts his money and 
exclaims: “Whee! More’n I ever 
pulled down before. Why, there’s 
nothing to it. Since the Old Man 
made all of us get our eyes ex- 
amined I’m right up there with 
the best of them.” 


GETTING THE SAME IDEA PROPERLY 
IN A DEALER’S WINDOW CARD 


The dealer’s window card, how- 
ever, instead of reproducing this 
advertisement in total, when the 
type would be hard to read and its 
effect partly lost, shows an adap- 
tation of the advertisement. While 
it is similar in appearance, the il- 
lustration is thrown up larger, and 
the copy consists simply of the last 
part of Sandy’s remark, in large, 
easily read type: “I’m right up 
there with the best of them since 
the old man made us have our 
eyes examined.” 

Similarly, the blotter is a re- 
production of the window poster: 
the same illustration, the same 
copy, but with the dealer’s signa- 
ture taking the place of the manu- 
facturer’s. 

The folder pictures Sandy alone 
on the cover, with the title, “It 
sure paid”; the first inside page 
shows the complete illustration of 
Sandy and the board of directors, 
again with Sandy’s remark; while 
the detailed copy inside the folder 
is similar to that of the national 
advertisement, although adapted 
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to fit the particular use of the 
mailing piece. Part of the argu- 
ment follows that of the adver- 
tisement, but the copy is longer 
and the argument is more com- 
plete, so that the folder, if neces- 
sary, may stand by itself. And 
the newspaper advertisement is 
exactly the same as the national 
advertisement with layout adapted 
to suit the circumstances; the il- 
lustration being in line, and the 
dealer being given his choice of a 
double-column or _ single-column 
set-up. The dealer’s name, how- 
ever, is given prominence, while 
except where the copy refers to 
the Wellsworth scientific staff, the 
American Optical Company’s name 
is omitted. 

The letter, designed to be sent 
on the dealer’s letterhead, ties up 
with the folder and reads as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 

As you know, occasionally in one’s 
business life attention is abruptly focused 
on a condition which has existed for 
years—yet which, once realized, cannot 
be overlooked or tolerated a day longer. 

“Have you figured eyesight in your 
production costs?” This is the question 
asked by the enclosed leaflet. Your 
answer probably is that you have never 
given the matter much thought. There 
are many other executives in the same 
position! 

But you WILL give it thought, now 
that it has been brought to your attention. 
Common sense won’t let you pass it up! 
And as you think, you'll wonder more 
and more why it is that the business has 
gone on for so long without any effort 
being made to correct the vital leak 
caused by the defective eyesight of your 
mployees. 

ith the firm belief that you will im- 
mediately insist upon a thorough exami- 
nation into this condition, we have no 
hesitation in offering our services. 


Thus there is a unity of thought 
throughout the whole campaign. 
The dealer tie-ups are sent out 
regularly every month, and they 
really tie up with the national ad- 
vertising. Without slavishly re- 
producing it and at the same time 
without departing far from it, the 
dealer factors are fitted for their 
special uses. 

The appeal to industrial man- 
agement represented in the adver- 
tising we have been discussing 
represents a new development in 
the American Optical Company’s 
campaign, although previously 
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planned to appear at about this 
point. This is what might be 
termed selling the idea wholesale. 
The previous advertising of the 
company has prepared a_ back- 
ground to make the executives 
realize there is something to this 
appeal, and the advertising is prov- 
ing quite effective. Some of the 
larger concerns have taken up the 
idea and accomplished interesting 
results, 

“A textile manufacturing firm,” 
the American Optical Company re- 
ports, “found upon an eyesight in- 
spection of 526 operators that 442 
or 83 per cent were subject to eye 
strain or subnormal vision. Some 
men who were working with deli- 
cate colors were found to be 
wholly or partly color blind. 

“A jewelry manufacturer found 
that 92 per cent of his employees 
had defective eyesight. A cam- 
paign for having these defects 
corrected by glasses resulted in an 
increase in production of 28 per 
cent. 

“In a rubber shoe manufactur- 
ing company it was found that of 
fifty-five inspectors, eleven had 
such faulty vision that they could 
not see the work they were sup- 
posed to inspect. 

“A box factory found that only 
22 per cent of its employees had 
normal eyesight.” 

There is evidently a large field 
for new development here and the 
company intends to push it regu- 
larly as a part of its advertising 
campaign. It is placing great 
emphasis upon its dealers tying in 
strongly with this phase of the 
advertising, because from _ the 
dealer’s standpoint there are very 
large possibilities of immediate re- 
turns. An optometrist in New 
York, for example, who has been 
going after this sort of business is 
regularly inspecting the workers 
of eighty-seven concerns of vari- 
ous sizes. A number of inquiries 
have come to the company from 
manufacturers asking to be put in 
touch with optometrists competent 
to hold group examinations. 

With a proposition such as this, 
effective tie-up work on the part 
of the dealer is most desirable. 
The national advertising arouses 
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the interest, the dealer’s tie-up 
crystallizes it into action. With its 
consistent unified monthly service 
the American Optical Company is 
providing the proper crystallizing 
ingredient. 





Agencies and Business Papers 
to Meet at Chicago 


The joint meeting and luncheon held 
recently at New York by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
and the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., will be duplicated on May 24, at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago. he prin- 
cipal speakers will be A. O. Backert, 
president of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; M. L. Wilson, chairman 
of the national committee on business 
papers, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and Harry Tipper, 
chairman of the agency relations com- 
mittee, the Associated Business ‘Papers, 
Inc. 


R. R. Harkness, Advertising 
Manager, ““The Mentor” 


R. R. Harkness has joined the 
Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, as advertising manager of The 
Mentor. Mr. Harkness, for the last 
three years has been with The Outlook, 
New York. 
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Representatives Club Elects 
W. N. Phillips President 


At a meeting of the Representatives 
Club, held at New York on May 21, W. 
N. Phillips, American Review of Reviews, 
was elected president to succeed C, S. 
Kimberly, The Literary Digest. 

ther officers elected were: Raymond 
Bowen, The Nation’s Business, first 
vice-president; Walter L. Biery, 
McCall’s, second vice-president; J. W. 
Bedell, Town and Country, treasurer, 
and L, N. Brockway, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, secretary. 

The following were elected directors: 
George L. Alpers, Metropolitan Maga- 
zine; A. M. Carey, International Studio; 
C. W, Fuller, Photoplay; C. S. Plummer, 
pr The Literary Digest; C. Ted Hunt- 
ey, Hearst’s International; R. R. Hark- 
ness, The Mentor, and Emil Weadon, 
Butterick Publishing Company. 





Wheat Growers to Have New 
Selling Organization 


The National Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was revived as a selling agency 
ata os last week of various wheat 
pool officials at Kansas City. Plans 
for regional selling offices at Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and Duluth are being 
considered. ebraska, Kansas, North 
Dakota and Minnesota growers were 
represented at the meeting. 
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New England 
Newspapers and Agen- 
cies Meet 





HE annual meeting of the 

New England Daily News- 
paper Association held at Boston 
on May 15 closed with a dinner in 
the evening at which the publish- 
ers were the guests of the New 
England Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. John Benson, president of 
the latter, spoke on the work of 
that organization. His address is 
given elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

At the meeting of the news- 
paper association earlier in the 
day, Frederic W. Hume, secretary 
of the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, addressed the meeting on 
the efforts that have been made 
and will be made to reduce sec- 
ond-class postal rates on publica- 
tions through the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference. Part of Mr. 
Hume’s address is given else- 
where in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Following this address, a 
resolution introduced by Benjamin 
H. Anthony of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Standard-Mercury, urging 
the New England association to 
co-operate with the American 
Publishers’ Conference in its ef- 
forts to adjust second-class postal 
rates by reduction, was passed. 

Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of 
the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel E. Hudson, pub- 
lisher, Woonsocket, R. I., Call; 


. secretary, Robert L. Wright, man- 


aging editor, Haverhill, Mass., 
Gazette, and treasurer, Albert H. 
Fuller, general manager, Brockton, 
Mass., Enterprise. 

Seven governors were also 
elected at this meeting, as follows: 
James T. Murray, New Bedford, 
Mass., Standard-Mercury; John 
D. Plummer, Springfield, Mass., 
Union; William H. Dow, Port- 
land, Me, Express; Alliston 
Stone, Providence, R. I., Journal; 
William J. Pape, Waterbury, 
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Conn., Republican-American; John 
A. Muehling, Manchester, N. H.,, 
Union-Leader, and Howard C. 
Rice, Brattleboro, Vt., Reformer. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Post 
and the Manchester, N. H, 
Mirror, in an address following 
Mr. Benson at the dinner in the 
evening, spoke on “The Stake of 
the Advertising Man in World 
Affairs.” In part, Mr. Fahey re- 
marked: 

“The average everyday business 
man is apt to take but little in- 
terest in the present state of world 
economic and political affairs, 
thinking he has no stake in them 
and that any such interest is mere- 
ly idealistic. As a matter of fact, 
these conditions come right home 
to every American business man. 
Take the cotton goods manufac- 
turer, for instance, who shrugs his 
shoulders and says he sells only to 
the domestic market and has no 
interest in foreign trade. He does 
not see how he is affected. But 
here is what happens. Because 
Russia stops buying tea from Cey- 
lon, Ceylon is unable to buy cotton 
goods from England, England, to 
make up for this loss of business, 
goes more vigorously after the 
South American market. The 
American manufacturer in South 
America finds competition keener, 
his business slacks off, so he turns 
more vigorously to the home mar- 
ket, thus becoming at once a 
stronger competitor of the manu- 
facturer who is interested only in 
the domestic trade. 

“The average American business 
man has a great stake in world 
affairs; and publishers and adver- 
tising men, who come so closely 
in contact with the public and who 
are so influential in directing pub- 
lic thought, should be especially 
interested and informed.” 


D. L. Townes with Clymer 
Manufacturing Co. 


D. L. Townes, who for the last seven- 
teen years has been with the Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, and later with 
its successor, the Winchester-Simmons 
Co., has resigned to go with the Clymer 
Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo., maker 

Clymer windshield spotlights. He will 
a in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion. 
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Makes the Tie-up 
Complete 


N order to enlist the active co-operation of 
the small town and rural merchant— 


And to get the country trade behind your farm 
paper campaign— 


Learn the mission of “Rural Trade” and what 
it is actually doing to help the advertiser who 
uses the Capper Farm Press. 


“Rural Trade” is a monthly newspaper for the 
dealer. It is mailed postage prepaid to 20,000 
retailers in those same wealthy agricultural 
states where the Capper Farm Press also gives 
the advertiser dominant coverage; Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and North and 
South Dakota. 


“Rural Trade” makes the tie-up complete be- 
tween the manufacturer who tells his story in 
the Capper Farm Press, and the merchant 
who draws his trade from Capper Farm Press 
subscribers. 


How this is accomplished is an interesting . 
story. Write for the details and ask us to put 
your name on the mailing list for “Rural Trade.” 


ARM PRESS wer 


Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.40 


braska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
msyivania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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See the Color of Their Money 
With the Color of Our Ink! 








OLOR—thé open sesame to the portals 
of the purse, and it’s not so much the 
color you use, as where you use it. 

Which brings us to the subject of The 
American Weekly. 

The American Weekly isn’t snobbish. It 
doesn’t resort to cliques or restrict itself 
to classes. 

It’s national, in every sense of the word, 
and its field of circulation is the reading 
population. 

More than twenty-five per cent of the 
reading-buying power of the country buy it 
every week, and it’s a conservative estimate. 
that almost twice that number read it. 

In the final analysis, readers are buyers and 
not go-byers, and they read the publication 
they have confidence in and buy from its 
pages. 

The arguments may not be chronological, 
but they’re logical, and, here’s. a thought 
to close with: 

The American Weekly reaches almost as 
many readers as the two largest publications 
in the world—COMBINED—and it reaches 
them three times oftener! 


Send your message to the multitude 
through this medium.‘of magnitude! 


“Give Our Ink a Ran for Their Money ”’ 





If you want to see the color of their money, use COLOR.—A. J. K. 











‘Americandieefly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager ’ 
1834 Broadway, New York 


























The Auctioneer Sets Out to Sell 
Himself 


A Method of Selling That Seems to Be Broadening Its Scope—Vitally 
Dependent on Advertising 


By James H. Collins 


DOZEN years ago a ship 
4X came into New York harbor 
with a cargo of bananas so ripe 
that they ‘could not be sold 
through the regular channels. For 
dealers buy this fruit green, and 
sell it gradually to retailers as it 
ripens. To sell a whole cargo ina 
day or two was an impossibility. 
So a cargo of perfectly good ba- 
nanas had to be dumped because 
the marketing method by which 
that fruit was then distributed 
proved inadequate. 

However, a fruit auction house 
went to the owners, and persuaded 
them to try the auction method of 
selling, with the outcome that to- 
day all bananas brought to New 
York are sold under the hammer. 
So are all the Sicilian lemons, 
Almeria grapes from Spain, the 
Pacific Coast cherries, pears, 
prunes, peaches and apricots, most 
of California’s oranges and 
lemons, 85 per cent of Florida’s 
oranges and grapefruit, and three- 
fourths of the grapefruit, pine- 
apples and oranges from Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Isle of Pines. 
Fruit auction men believe their 
method of selling will ultimately 
be extended to all produce and are 
actively working to win more cus- 
tomers for their kind of sales- 
manship. Recently, California 
eggs have been sold at auction. 

For some years, too, the New 
York Auction Company, which 
holds sales three times a year that 
have made the city a great fur 
centre, has endeavored to show 
banks, merchants and business or- 
ganizations the value of regularly 
selling by that method raw and 
basic products. Such sales attract 
staples and raw materials from all 
parts of the world, and where the 
products. are, there the buyers 
flock. The company maintains 
that New York City can be made 


the world’s centre of trade by 
good auctions. 

Also, there is a growing move- 
ment among auctioneers of farm 
property throughout the United 
States to sell more real estate 
under the hammer. The success 
of men like Joseph P. Day, who 
last year sold more than 20,000 lots 
around Greater New York, has 
attracted attention among the auc- 
tioneers and also the real estate 
men. 

Advertising men have a definite 
interest in the auctioneer’s effort 
to make his methods and abilities 
better known. For‘ he finds ad- 
vertising indispensable, and is in- 
terested in using it to better ad- 
vantage, and more of it. Since 
L. L. Frost, publisher of a paper 
devoted to auction sales, began 
pointing out the possibilities for 
auction selling in the general real 
estate field, the discussion of ad- 
vertising methods has _ received 
almost as much attention in his 
journal as discussion of sales 
methods on the block. 


THE AUCTIONEER IS DEPENDENT 
UPON ADVERTISING 


The auctioneer depends upon 
advertising to gather his customers 
and create the sale. Sometimes he 
advertises in a rather crude way, 
with handbills or sales announce- 
ments in local papers, but he is 
keenly interested in better meth- 
ods of advertising, and advertising 
men everywhere will find it to 
their advantage to get acquainted 
with him, learn something about 
his business, and tell him things 
about their own. 

Some livestock and farm auc- 
tioneers allow 10 per cent of the 
total proceeds of the sale for ad- 
vertising. Livestock breeders esti- 
mate what the animals they offer 
at a sale will bring, and allow 10 
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per cent of that for advertising, 
which includes a printed and illus- 
trated catalogue where the sale 
extends beyond a neighborhood, 
for prospective bidders want to 
study the points and pedigrees of 
animals in advance. The adver- 
tising campaign for a good-size 
livestock sale usually begins six 
weeks or two months in advance, 
with a simple announcement of 
the sale, date and locality, followed 
two or three weeks later by a full 
description of the animals to be 
offered. 

In selling staple commodities, 
like wool, fine things like furs and 
luxuries, advertising is indispens- 
able. Announcements must be 
published in newspapers and tech- 
nical journals wherever bidders 
are likely to be reached, which 
means pretty much the whole 
world in some cases. 

The auctioneer claims several 
advantages for his method of sell- 
ing. Where ‘the real estate agent 
usually lists a piece of property 
for sale, sometimes advertises it, 
and shows the place to prospective 
buyers one by one until a pur- 
chaser is found, the auctioneer 
gathers together fifty, or a hundred, 
or five hundred buyers, arouses 
interest in the property and sells 
it immediately. In many cases he 
gets a higher price. And when it 
comes to selling quantities, like 
lots in a new subdivision, he can 
sell hundreds while the real estate 
man is selling one. 

The auctioneer today stands in 
public opinion just about where 
the salesman did a generation ago, 
when he was referred to as a 
“drummer” and supposed to sell 
largely on his ability to buy drinks 
and tell shady stories. Today, 
people know that selling is a real 
business, a service, requiring high 
ability. The auctioneer is popu- 
larly supposed to sell by trickery, 
when as a matter of fact he sells 
largely on a thorough knowledge 
of the property brought under the 
hammer, 

Some months ago an auction 
sale of pure-bred swine was held 
in Kansas City. The animals were 
of a quality likely to be bid in by 
breeders, but the weather was 
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very bad and only a small crowd 
attended, made up chiefly of farm- 
ers, The auctioneer worked hard 
on his audience, and succeeded in 
selling about fifty animals to 
farmers who were buying pure- 
bred animals for the first time in 
their lives. Anyone familiar with 
livestock will understand that such 
selling means direct benefit to 
every neighborhood where one of 
those hogs went. And there was 
only one way in which the auc- 
tioneer could do it—by having a 
thorough knowledge of pure-bred 
swine, and being able to demon- 
strate the value of such animals to 
his audience. 

_The auctioneer wants to sell 
himself, and his method of sell- 
ing, something distinctly _ indi- 
vidual in character, and adapted 
to certain conditions in the busi- 
ness world. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF AMATEUR 
AUCTIONEERS 


The sale by auction of fore- 
closed, seized and unclaimed 
goods, for example, is often done 
by amateur auctioneers, in more 
than one case the law providing 
that the sheriff or some other pub- 
lic official act as auctioneer. The 
professional auctioneer maintains 
that he could almost invariably get 
better prices, for bidders often 
combine against the amateur auc- 
tioneer. He doesn’t know the 
value of goods. He is not a sales- 
man, and it is to the public inter- 
est that such things be sold by 
professional auctioneers. 7 

Some years ago the entire 
equipment of a big automobile 
factory was sold by a professional 
auctioneer. Buyers were attract- 
ed from Maine to Montana, and 
as far south as Louisville, with 
Canada and England represented. 
They were dealers in second-hand 
machinery as well as manufac- 
turers seeking equipment bargains. 
Some of the machinery brought 
as much as three-quarters of its 
value new. Had it been sold by a 
sheriff it would probably have 
brought little more than junk 
value, for getting good prices 
involved a_ detailed study of 
more than 6,000 different lots of 
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miscellaneous equipment, and talk- 
ing about the stuff with some de- 
gree of technical knowledge to 
men who were experts in using or 
trading in it. 

Auction salesmanship is pe- 
culiarly fitted to certain market 
problems. 

Until lately, California’s citrus 
fruit has been brought to New 
York by railroad. Now some of it 
is coming by water, through the 
Panama Canal. The new trans- 
portation facilities set up an inter- 
esting contrast between the car- 
load and the cargo. A carload of 
oranges is a convenient, standard 
trading unit, 700 or 800 boxes, not 
too large a quantity to be con- 
sumed even in a city of 5,000 peo- 
ple. If too many cars roll into 
New York, they can be diverted 
to other places where fruit ‘is not 
so plentiful, or dropped off before 
they reach New York. The car 
is a rolling refrigerator, in which 
fruit can be kept for a consider- 
able time in good condition until a 
profitable market is found. The 
cargo, on the other hand, is so 
many thousand boxes of fruit. 
When it arrives, it’s there, and 
must be sold. A ship could bring 
into New York much more than 
the city could consume, causing a 
glut, loss to the shippers in un- 
profitable prices, spoilage and 
subsequent high prices. Assuming 
that California citrus fruit were 
not now sold at auction, but by 
private sale, the auction method 
of selling would be used to handle 
cargoes of larger volume than 
could be disposed of by private 
sales through the produce trade. 

When the volume of business in 
staple commodities grows large 
enough, the auctioneer can quicken 
selling and bring down selling cost 
by massing sales. There must be 
volume enough, however, to at- 
tract a large number of bidders. 
Fruit auctions are successful in 
several of our largest cities be- 
cause there are enough wholesale 
buyers and brokers to attend the 
auction sales and move the fruit 
rapidly. In smaller places, or with 
more diversified products, indi- 
vidual salesmanship is best. The 
auctioneer does not displace the 
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individual salesman, but takes over 
volume when it grows beyond his 
ability—in the produce trade of 
our largest cities it is the indi- 
vidual salesman and dealer who 
turn to the auction method for 
better facilities. 

The fruit auctions seem to show, 
for the first time, what happens 
when nationally advertised goods 
are sold under the hammer. It 
might be thought that California 
and Florida branded and adver- 
tised citrus fruits, coming under 
the hammer with nameless fruit 
from other sections, would lose 
their identity and be depressed in 
price by competition. On the con- 
trary, New York auctioneers who 
sell advertised and unadvertised 
citrus fruit side by side, day after 
day, report that the advertised 
packs find a quicker sale and gen- 
erally at better prices. This is 
partly due to superior quality, the 
branded fruit being packed under 
rules that keep it up to high 
standards. 

As bidders inspect samples of 
each lot offered before the sale, 
and closely appraise condition, at- 
tractiveness and other points that 
help the jobber’s and retailer's 
sales, they usually pay for this 
extra quality. But the brand and 
advertising also count. For the 
public knows it, has confidence in 
the quality, the fruit moves faster 
through the distributor’s hands, 
and the trade is willing to pay a 
premium for quick turnover. 





Yost Vise Account for Cleve- 
land Agency 


Business-paper and_ direct-mail ad- 
vertising is being used in a campaign 
on Yost vises which the Yost Manu- 
facturing Company, Meadville, Pa., is 
conducting. his account has_ been 
placed with The John S. King Com. 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency. 

This agency also has obtained the 
account of the National Agstone Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, O., which is using 
agricultural publications. 


Richard C. Sheridan Joins 
J. M. Daiger & Company 


Richard C. Sheridan has joined J. M. 
Daiger & Company, advertising agency 
of Baltimore, as general manager. Ile 
was formerly with the Thomsen-Ellis 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
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TS average man thinks of his clothes only once or 
twice a year, and then with more annoyance than 
anything else; but the average woman... well, finish 
the sentence yourself. Yes, a fashion magazine has un- 
ceasing appeal to its readers. And Harper’s Bazar, the 
most expensive fashion magazine of national circulation, 
appeals unceasingly to those women who have the most 
money to spend—for clothes and everything else. 


arper’s Basar 


/. IN ENGLAND 50c¢ 6 fr. IN FRANCE 


it, i THrYyyvxTarTenrrremycar FrrarTw an 
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Nothing succeeds 
like 
CIRCULATION ( 


By selling Pyrex 
Nursing Bottles, which 
cost two or three times as much 
as other bottles on the market, 
the NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL demonstrates an- 
other angle of its ability to sell 
goods at any price for the first 
age of man or any of Shake- 

speare’s other six. 


The reason is that the largest 
daily circulation in America can 
sell anything—and does 
it every day. 


PYREX NURSING BOTTLES 
a Federal Agency Account 
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PLEASE ADDRESS YOUR REPLY TO 


Sues [SEPARTMENT 


cust s Anansi Corning, N. Yen May 9, 1923. 


New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, City. 


Gentlemen: 

It has been only the great press of 
business which has prevented me from writing you 
before now a word of acknowledgment of the great 
assistance which you rendered us in the first markete 
ing of Pyrex Nursing Bottles. 

We are convinced the merchandising work is 
not that usually undertaken by newspapers, and your 
development of this New York Evening Service is so 
extensive that we found it of utmost value in 
connection with our Nursing Bottle campaign in the 
Metropolitan territories. 

We had of course, made what wé considered 

an extensive investigation of the market possibilie 
‘ties for our Bottle, but the knowledge which you 
brought to us after your own extensive investigation 
gave us a much wider knowledge than we were able to 
acquire for ourselves. 

Now that the Nursing Bottle campaign was 
carried through so very successfully and satisfactore 
ily, I want to frankly acknowledge that this success 
was very largely due; first, to your preliminary ine 
vestigation of the possible market; then, to your 
careful and accurate listing of dealer prospects,and 
third; to the intelligencd with which you directed 
not only your own special corps of fieldmen, but also 
to the direction which you gave to our regular repre- 
sentatives who worked in conjunction with your 
trained men. 

Pyrex Nursing Bottles are now nationally 
distributed, and this national distribution which we 
have accomplished in so short a time was possible 
only because of the thorough way in which the initial 
campaign was developed under your plan and supervision 
in New York City. 

With personal regards, I am 
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Advertising to Put a New Kind of 
Old-Fashioned Beverage 


in the Home 


ew Channel of Distribution and New Package, Together with Extensive 
Advertising Campaign, Used to Put Over Za-Rex Fruit-Juice Drink 


By Henry Burwen 


F )R some reason or other the 
druggist as a marketing pos- 
sibility. has been neglected in the 
sale of fruit-juice drinks which 
have come into being in the last 
two or three years. Special types 
of fruit-juice drinks, like logan- 
berry, apple and grape, have fre- 
quen itly taken the druggist into ac- 
count and have been distributed 
through him. Of late, however, 
there has been a newer develop- 
ment in the marketing of concen- 
trated fruit juices in the old- 
fashioned flavors — strawberry, 
orange, raspberry, lemon ard so 
on—which, by the simple addition 
of water, make a kickless home- 
brew. 

The druggist, as we say, has 
been apparently overlooked in mar- 
keting these new drinks—they 
have generally been confined to 
the grocer. Perhaps by subcon- 
scious association they have been 
considered in the class of jellies 
and similar foods. The druggist, 
however, for a drink of this sort 
would seem to be a more logical 
outlet than the grocer, for, with 
the simple difference that the 
druggist uses carbonated water, it 
comes close to being just what the 
druggist serves at the soda 
fountain. 

Some of the more active drug- 
gists, as a matter of fact. have 
been gofng farther and farther 
afield in the search for profitable 
lines to sell, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find marmalade, jellies, 
coffee, and such products, which 
are distinctly groceries, on the 
druggist’s counters. These fruit- 
juice drinks, however, would seem 
to be a product right in the drug- 
gist’s field, as a means of extend- 
ing his soda fountain service and 
putting it into the home. 

Into this field, Za-Rex Food 


Products, Inc.. of Boston, has 
come and is making the drug- 
gist a very important part of its 
distributive chain. This company 
has brought out a line of concen- 
trated fruit-juice drinks in six 
flavors, which, backed by a news- 
paper and car-card campaign which 
has been under way since the first 
of the year and which calls for an 
expenditure of $150,000 the first 
year, has enabled the company to 
secure through initial missionary 
work an extensive dealer distribu- 
tion and to line up about eighty 
per cent of the jobbers in New 
England and New York, which 
is the territory it is first concen- 
trating upon. 

In this campaign the drug trade 
is being worked as thoroughly and 
intensively as the grocery, both 
on jobbing and retailing ends. The 
druggist, it is thought, should pro- 
vide just as wide an outlet as the 
grocer because the product is so 
closely allied to goods already es- 
tablished as regular drug-store 
business. The company’s advertis- 
ing will direct buyers to druggists 
as well as to grocers. 


OBJECTIONS THAT WERE RAISED 


In getting dealers to take on a 
line which has heretofore been 
foreign to their business, objec- 
tions of various sorts are usually 
encountered. It is so in the case 
of Za-Rex. The principal one is 
voiged when the druggist says, 

on’t this interfere with my 
soda-fountain business?” This type 
of objection, by the way, is a com- 
mon one, and is heard on many 
hands. A manufacturer of medi- 
um-priced hot-water bottles, for 
example, receives it both from 
jobbers and dealers, who fear it 
will affect the sale of their higher- 
priced goods. It is, of course, an 
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illogical objection; because assum- 
ing the article, whether fruit j juices 
or hot-water bottles, represents 
good value and something the public 
wants, somebody will be found to 
supply the want, and it might just 
as well be the dealer in question. 
If it really is going to interfere 
with established business, — the 





A STYLE OF COPY THAT APPEARED IN STREET-CAR CARDS TO SELL ZA-REX AS 
A DRINK THAT COULD BE MADE AT HOME 


druggist might as well do the in- 
terfering and reap the profit in- 
stead of leaving it all to someone 
else. 

This is one answer to the drug- 
gist’s objection. But on the other 
hand the company does not admit 
there will be any interference. 
These packaged fruit-juice drinks, 
it is pointed out, supply a need 
quite different from the soda foun- 
tain; they are for use in the home 
and their sale will not tend to de- 
crease the total consumption of 
fruit-juice drinks. The reverse, 
it states, is more likely to hap- 
pen; people who do not frequent- 
ly patronize the soda fountain are 
apt to acquire a taste for fruit- 
juice drinks and satisfy their ac- 
quired taste at the soda fountain 
when outside their homes. 

These answers generally satisfy 
the druggist, and orders are taken 
from a considerable percentage of 
those visited by the missionary 
salesmen. 

Another feature of the Za-Rex 
plan that is helping to make it suc- 
cessful is the style of package, a 
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clear glass jug or cruet, which is in | 
itself attractive and valuable. To 

the dealer it is pointed out that the 

package itself is worth to the con- 
sumer half the cost of her pur- 
chase (Za-Rex sells at 50 cents for 
a pint jug). “Go into any glass 
store,” she is told, “and try to | buy 
a vinegar cruet, as good-looking as 


the Za-Rex jug—you will have to 
pay twenty-five cents.” The Za-Rex 
jug has “paneled” sides, it has a 
spout for pouring, and in the case 
of the punch, there is a cut-glass 
stopper which comes tied to the 
neck of the jug to replace the 
regular stopper when in use. The 
jug not only gives the consumer 
an added value for her money, 
but serves to differentiate the Za- 
Rex product both in display and 
advertising. 

An advertising opportunity has 
apparently been waiting on_ this 
type of drink for someone to 
take advantage of it. Most of the 
advertised drinks have been of the 
carbonated or mineral water 
variety, or special types of fruit y 
juice, like grape and loganberry. 

The Za-Rex type of drink is what 
might be called an old-fashioned 
staple. It consists of nothing but 
the concentrated juice of the 
orange, raspberry or lemon, as the 
case may be, ‘sweetened with 
sugar, and in the case of the punch 
of a combination of juices—the 
same flavors that are most popu- W.S 
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‘ai No other magazine has 
“*l reached a million of 
voluntary circulation. 


LL other large circulations 
have been sold in cut- 
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lar at the soda fountain. It has 
been discovered of late that people 
will take to such juices for use 
in the home, and a number of 
brands have been placed on the 
market, in some cases with con- 
siderable success. 

The Za-Rex company felt that 
here was its opportunity. It 
recognized that the majority of 
the public was unacquainted with 






“Let’s Havea DRINK!” 


~ ema absolutely New and 
Different. 


“Make your own!”—easily - quick!y—inex- 
pensively. Anywhere—any time 











Pure, Concentrated Juices of 
SIX. FRESH 1 FRUITS—Deliciously Blended 
ee re 


NEWSPAPER COPY THAT APPEALS TO THE 
ECONOMY STREAK 


the availability of this type of 
drink or was not deeply con- 
scious of it, and that advertising 
was the answer to the question of 
putting the new line over in a big 
way. The company’s advertising 
is the backbone of this merchan- 
dising campaign; it is being de- 
pended upon to extend the latent 
demand which the reception of 
other fruit juices has shown to 
exist. 

In the advertising the big prob- 
lem is of course to create new de- 
mand, to build on what is already 
existing. The object is not merely 
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to impress the Za-Rex name 
upon that part of the public which 
is already a user of fruit-jzice 
drinks, but to sell the larger »art 
of the public to whom the usx of 
this drink is not familiar. 

The campaign started wit! a 
semi-teaser poster and car curd, 
showing for a time the siniple 
word “Za-Rex”—nothing «se. 
That this created consider:ble 
curiosity was demonstrated wien 
missionary salesmen with the word 
lettered on the outside of tiieir 
sample cases went out calling on 
the trade. In every city they were 
stopped by both grown-ups and 
children and requested to tell what 
the word Za-Rex meant. 

_Newspaper advertising is run- 
ning in various sizes, ranging 
from large to small. It starts off 
in space occupying up to a quarter- 
page, then tapers down, followed 
again by large-space ‘insertions. 
The following is a typical piece of 
copy: 

Tue Lire oF THE Party 

And the best of it is that a “regular 
party” can easily and inexpensively be 
made out of any little gathering of 
friends at any time—even though the 
place be as modest as the back porch or 
family >. iia you have a handy 
jug of Za-Rex. 

Go, yourself, into sundrenched berry 
patch or orchard—select your own fresh 
fruits—press the luscious juices out cf 
them—mix—serve—and even then, you 
wouldn’t be giving your guests refresh 
ment more pure or more enjoyable than 
this little Glass Jug provides. 

Yet all you have to do is to add Ice 
Water to its rich, highly concentvated 
contents, and instantly, without fuss, 
muss or bother—you have an indescrib- 
ably delicious fruit drink—a true quality 
drink. You can mix a single glassful 
or a hundred. A Pint makes a Gailon! 


There are many angles to the 
copy, but most of it is taking this 
form of suggesting uses. Even 
the child appeal jis not overlooked 
“Here’s Health,” reads one head- 
line, with an illustration showing 
a child’s head above it, followed 
by “The refreshing new family 
beverage that not only is perfectly 
delicious, but also provides an 
ideal, direct, convenient, and inex 
pensive new way to inc tude 
beneficial fruit juices in the daily 
diet.” 

A number of attractive catch- 
phrases or slogans have been 
worked out. “The little pint iug 
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A Short Story— 
Bat Important 


Every month of 1923 has seen 
the Chicago Evening American 
registering greater gains in dis- 
play advertising lineage than 
any other Chicago newspaper. 


625,076 Lines 

Gain in First 

Four Months 
of 1923 


What more could we say? 


What more need we say? 





EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 


Only afternoon newspaper in Chicago with a 
circulation of more than 400,000 
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T some time in our lives most of 
us hear the plaintive call: “When 
you fix the heater, dear, please 

put on the coffee pot as you pass through 
the kitchen.” 


Yet few of us realize how similar is this 
minor happening in the home to our 
problem in the sale of goods. Coffee 
takes little time to make when once the 
water boils. Usually a sale is likewise 
a speedy proposition when once the pros- 
pect in the right field has obtained the 
proper understanding of your product. 
It’s bringing the prospect to the “boiling 
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point” that causes the delay between pro- 
duction and delivery. 


Many a salesman has reached the “‘boil- 
ing point” waiting to see a customer who 
hadn’t advance knowledge of his house 
or his goods; but many other salesmen 
have found the customer at the “boiling 
point” and closed a big order on record 
time because of well placed advertising. 


‘hrough advertising in the Associated 
Susiness Papers you can reach the same 
men your salesmen see, you can open the 
prospects’ doors and pave the way for 
more economic selling on the part of 
your highly paid travelling men. You 
can dig up unknown buyers and influ- 
ence repeat orders, too. 


These are a few of the reasons so many 
salesmen. favor Business Paper advertis- 
ing—they:know it opens the way for them 
to increased sales:.and greater profits. 
Let us sénd/yoy::information relative to 
tested ways-0f keeping the salesman sold 
on advertising by bringing the prospect 
to ig “boiling point” before a call is 
made. , 
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“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 
culations,» PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 





Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 


New York 


Different Fields of Trade & Industry 
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that makes a big gallon,” is one; 
and to dramatize the idea one ad- 
vertisement shows the container, 
while behind it in silhouette is a 
giant jug representing the larger 
quantity obtained when the drink 
is mixed. This phrase, or varia- 
tions of it, is being used through- 
out. “Make your own,” is another 
of these phrases. “Just add cold 
water and drink,” is frequently 
used. The package is shown 
prominently in every advertise- 
ment, as well as display of the 
name. 

The product is being sold 
through jobbers in drug, grocery, 
and confectionery channels. All 
the advertising is on a non-can- 
cellable basis and it has not been 
difficult to get jobbers, on the 
strength of the advertising, to take 
hold in spite of a slightly lower 
discount than that to which they 
have been accustomed. 

In the missionary work of the 
company it has been found, par- 
ticularly in New York, that re- 
tailers are rather skeptical about 
proposed advertising campaigns, so 
the non-cancellable contracts again 
prove especially helpful. It is the 
aim of the salesman, however, to 
do more than sell the retailer on 
the advertising campaign; he tries 
to generate enthusiasm for the 
product itself. For this reason 
each salesman carries in a sample 
case two jugs of Za-Rex, a 
thermos bottle containing ice 
water, and some miniature paper 
cups. The retailer and his clerks 
are given samples of the product 
to drink; for it is not enough 
merely to sell an initial order, 
even though the product is ad- 
vertised. The dealer must be in- 
terested enough to get behind it 
and keep actively behind it long 
enough, at least, to start buying 
among his customers. 


Hanser Agency Moves to 
New York 


The Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has moved its offices to New 
York. A branch office will be continued 
at Newark in addition to the agency’s 
Washington office. 

This agency is conducting an adver- 
tising campaign in national magazines 
and Sunday newspapers for Spratts 
Patent, Ltd., manufacturer of Sevetts 
dog food. 
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A Yankee’s 
Resourcefulness in 
Foreign Trade 


N his address before the New 

England Foreign Trade Con- 
vention held at Boston, on May 
17, Paul T. Cherington, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
dipped into American business his- 
tory and emerged with a choice 
example of the way our fore- 
fathers applied their fighting spirit 
in the conduct of their commer- 
cial affairs. Mr. Cherington told 
about Frederick Tudor, who, at 
the age of 22, in the year 1805, 
decided to ship ice from his 
father’s pond in Saugus, Conn., to 
the West Indies. 

“His first shipment,” Mr. Cher- 
ington related, “was a complete 
failure. Upon receiving the news 
of it he wrote: ‘He who gives 
back at his first repulse and with- 
out striking a second blow de- 
spairs of success, has never been, 
is not, and never will be a hero in 
love, war, or business.’ 

“Tt is astonishing what a slight- 
ly oratorical spirit of this sort, 
combined with an ice pond in 
Saugus can do. By the outbreak 
of the War of 1812 Tudor had 
built up a substantial business in 
ice with the West Indies. The 
end of the war found him com- 
pletely cleaned out. ‘Whereupon 
he built ice houses in Kingston, 
Jamaica and Havana and by 1820 
was not only shipping ice to the 
West Indies and to these two new 
stations, but also to Charleston, 
Savannah and New Orleans. A 
few years later he sent his first 
consignment to Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1833 he sent his first ship load 
of ice to Calcutta, and by 1850 the 
Tudor ice business covered prac- 
tically every port of importance 
in South America and the Far 
East.” 


Tires 


Returns to Better 


Company 
C. L. Guyol has been appointed as 
sistant sales manager of The Better 
Tires Company, Chicago wholesale 
distributor of tires, tubes and acces- 
sories. He previously had been with 
this company in a similar capacity, 

















Who are the seven 
greatest Americans? 





HE EDITOR of The Ameri- 

can Magazine asked that 
question of a famous teacher of 
history. 


Suppose the question had been 
put to you. What seven names 
would be on your list? Note 
down your selections now, on 
the margin of this page— 


AND then secure a copy of 
The American Magazine for 
June and read Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson’s answer. 


He is the author of “The Mind 
in the Making”—the wonder- 
ful book on shought which has 
now been a best seller for fif- 
teen consecutive months. 





As a professor of history for 
thirty years, Dr. Robinson has 
declared repeatedly that most 
of us do not dare to tell our 
children in school the things 
most important for them to 
know. He has had the cour- 
age to blaze new trails both in 
teaching history and writing it. 


This article bristles with that 
sort of courage. It sweeps 
prejudices unceremoniously 
aside. It challenges the ac- 
cepted standards of measuring 
men. It forces you to dosome 
thinking on your own account. 


Read this article. Decide for 
yourself what are the elements 
which entitle a human life to be 
accounted “‘great.’? The man 





who has settled that question 
has made his own life more ef- 
fective. 


And that is the service of The 
American Magazine—to make 
each month a definite contribu- 
tion to more effective living. 


1,900,000 Circulation 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Alvin Silver Company Cashes In on 
Ephemeral Fashions 


Conservative Manufacturer Links Up with King Tut-Ankh-Amen Vogue 
to Get Sound Basis for Future Sales 


By C. B. Larrabee 


fn initiation of a new fash- 
ion influence is like the dis- 
covery of a new oil field. 

When the oil field is first opened 
it attracts eager thousands who 
are looking for much, quick, easy 
money gained with a minimum of 
effort. They come, they see and 
a few of them prosper. The rest 
dabble in wild-cat leases, snatch 
their meagre share of ephemeral 
profits, and disappear, to flower 
again in a new field. Behind 
them they leave the solid inves- 
tors, who went into the field on 
a business basis and are content 
to build slowly but surely. 

Fashion has its wild-catters also. 
At the first sign of a new influence 
they rush forward with some 
cheap novelties, push them for 


a little hour or two, rake in what 
profits there are and then mount 


feverishly to their observation 
posts to study the horizon for 
new influences. 

Behind them they leave the 
manufacturers who have sensed 
the real value of fashion influences 
and who are content to build on 
the firm foundation of good mer- 
chandise backed by sound busi- 
ness methods. 

Spring found the stores packed 
with all kinds of merchandise that 
sought to capitalize on King Tut- 
ankh-Amen, following the opening 
of the tomb. Most of this sold 
for a brief space of time and then 
evaporated. The inexperienced ob- 
server might have chosen that 
time to sing a requiem over the 
Egyptian vogue. 

But today a walk through a de- 
partment store or a saunter up any 
fashionable avenue will show the 
same observer that, despite the 
predictions of certain Parisian de- 
signers and others, the Egyptian 
influence has been lasting. In 
fact, some of its results are just 
beginning to be felt. 


While the wild-catters were cut- 
ting hay in the early morning 
haze of the new influence the 
Alvin Silver Company was going 
about the business of capitalizing 
the new trend in a sober, business- 
like fashion, Today, in the full 
sunlight of afternoon, it is begin- 
ning to cash in on the Egyptian 
influence. Its experience shows 
how the conservative manufac- 
turer can make a new vogue work 
for him. 


THE ELEMENT OF LUCK PLAYS A 
PART 


The Alvin company started with 
a bit of luck. Over a year ago 
several members of the firm were 
in Egypt. Although they had no 
prevision of the King Tut-ankh- 
Amen flurry, they felt that it 
would be profitable to introduce 
an Egyptian pattern in their lirie. 
As soon as they returned to the 
United States they set their de- 
signers to work and the Luxor 
pattern was evolved. The dies 
were already made before Car- 
narvon was even a name to the 
majority of the buying public. 
The usual plans that are em- 
ployed to sell a new pattern were 
put into operation, and the Luxor 
pattern was just beginning to move 
when King Tut-ankh-Amen sud- 
denly seized the front page in his 
newest and last conquest. The 
company saw its opportunity. 
Most of the old plans were 
either scrapped or modified to take 
care of the new opportunity. 
Then new plans were drawn up 
to tie the company’s Luxor pat- 
tern with the Egyptian influence. 
As the centre of its new cam- 
paign on Luxor the company 
created a window display. The 
chief feature of the display is a 
replica of the figure that stands 
at the door of the tomb, a straight, 
severe figure of a man on guard, 
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at his feet a treasure chest. Be- 
hind this figure is draped a silk 
curtain, against which is thrown 
light from a concealed bulb. The 
grim figure against the softly 
lighted silk at once gets attention, 
and the glow of the silk suggests 
the quality of the silver. In the 
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struggled a train of camels—and 
the result was increased silver- 
ware sales, 

With the display go two counter 
mats and two glass signs, a price 
leaflet, some dealer electros, a 
slide and a special Luxor lea ‘let. 

On the cover of the Luxor 
leaflet is a picture 
of the Gateway of 
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THE NEW LUXOR PATTERN 
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Wall ob che Temply ot Loner gay the Tom of King Tecgetnamen, 


Three Thousand 
from which the sow famous 
was taken. 


SUGAR SPOON 
LUXOR PATTERN 


ALVIN SILVER Co. 
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Four Hundred Years ago the design wee treated 
Luxor 


Long Lite Plate 





N FRANCISCO 
as 29 Post St. 


=| Sphinxes at Luxor, 
surrounded by a 
hieroglyphic _ border, 
he inside spread 
displays the various 
pieces of the Luxor 
line. The two remain- 
ing pages list the vari- 
ous pieces and have a 
paragraph of text with 
a picture to tie the 
line closely to King 
Tut-ankh-Amen. 

The dealer electros 
are designed to give 
good reproduction on 
newsprint and carry 
out the tie-up idea. 

The advertising con- 
sists, first of all, of 
business-paper copy 
featuring the new pat- 
tern. Some advertising 
in consumer mediums 
had already been done 
—but it appeared be- 
fore the Egyptian 
influence had made 
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itself strongly felt. At 





TRADE-PAPER ANNOUNCEMENT THAT PRECEDED GENERAL 


ADVERTISING 


foreground is a runner of black 
silk with an Egyptian edge, on 
which are strewn various pieces 
of silver, ideally displayed against 
the black background. 

The display, packed in a handy, 
easily carried container, is loaned 
to a dealer for two weeks, when 
it is packed up and sent to an- 
other dealer. The company has 
500 of these displays working. 
Some dealers have elaborated this 
display to get even greater effect 
when they are able to give to it 
more space than is usually given 
in a jewelers window. A New 
Jersey dealer, for instance, intro- 
duced a sandy desert, across which 


present the company is 
preparing a series of 
advertisements which 
will take advantage of the tie-up 
and are scheduled for the ‘all, 
when it is reported work on the 
excavation will be resumed. 

Although intensive selling on 
Luxor has just begun, the com- 
pany, according to G. E. Fahys, 
Jr., of the advertising department, 
is already behind in its orders. 
It is just beginning to cash in on 
the King Tut-ankh-Amen vogue, 
when most of the wild-catters 
have forgotten that such a vogue 
existed. 

The boom days on the Egyptian 
king are over—but the solid in- 
vestors, like Alvin, are just begin- 
ning to reap the harvest. ‘Ihe 
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When one newspaper 
can give you twice the 
circulation of the morn- 
ing paper, and nearly 
twice the circulation 
of any other evening 
paper in the same field, 


space in that newspaper 
is maximum value—the 
value The Journal gives 
you in Minneapolis 
and The Northwest 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL | 


York, Chicago, and 
Rorrentes fe by vs Poe & Ormsbee, Inc, 
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Luxor pattern, instead of being 
ephemeral, is a staple. Owing to 
the quick capitalization on the new 


vogue, the company has been able © 


to get a remarkably thorough dis- 
tribution, and distribution is an 
important factor. Every set of 
silverware sold is a possible basis 
for repeat sales, and repeat sales 
go on long after the original mo- 
tive for popularity has been for- 
gotten. In this fact lies a mer- 
chandising lesson. 

That the Egyptian mode will be 
supplanted by others is to be 
expected, but the wise manufac- 
turer, will find himself firmly en- 
trenched with a product that has 
passed from fad into fashion into 
staple, and the staple will have 
a steady sale. In order to get 
this result the product must be 
good from the start, it must have 
a raison detre outside of pure 
fashion, and it must be backed by 
carefully: thought out and con- 
sistent advertising and sales effort. 
When these conditions maintain 
the manufacturer will find that 
his product, which received its 
initial impulse from fashion, is 
making its greatest sales because 
of sound ‘busines principles whose 
worth has been proved sell and 
again. 


Taylor Society to Meet at 
Syracuse 
Society is to meet at 


The Taylor 
Syracuse, N. Y., on June 7, 8 and 9. 
Papers will be read by Wilford I. King, 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York, on “Business Cycles and ’Unem- 
ployment”; Harry Wellman, 
fessor of marketing, Amos Tuck 
School, on “The Sales Machine: 1923 
Medel,” and Keppele Hall, supervisor 
of planning, The Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany, Cleveland, on “The Planning De- 
partment as an Instrument of Ex- 
ecutive Control.” Inspection will be 
— Md oe lanning departments of 
the H. ranklin anufacturing 
Company, ge Sig and the Corona 
Typewriter Company, Groton, N. Y. 


Educational Advertising Agency 
Elects New Officers 


The Educational Advertising Com- 
ny, Inc., New York, at a recent meet- 
ing of its board of directors, elected Paul 
Hunter, president, and George D 
Bryson, secretary-treasurer. 
iss Agnes F. Pilney has resigned as 
Western manager in charge of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 
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Will Carry On to Re- 
duce Second-Class Postal 
Rates for Publications 


HE efforts that have been 

made and the plans that are! 
being considered in order to obtain 
a reduction of second-class postal 
rates for newspapers and 
riodicals were outlined by Frederic 
W. Hume, secretary of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association, in 
an address before the New Eng- 
land Daily Newspaper Association 
at Boston on April 15. 

“The work thus far done has 
been most effective, as it has 
placed a number of Congressmen 
on record as to their attitudes,” 
Mr. Hume said. “While there 
are,” he continued, “a few stub- 
born Congressmen who have 
served on the Post Office commit- 
tees for years, who are still of the 
belief that the present secend-class 
postage rates are a tax on adver- 
tising, and rightly so, yet they 
also realize that the method is im- 
practical, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that through a little 
personal solicitation and persuasion 
they can be made to see that our 
request is justified. 


A SUMMER AND FALL CAMPAIGN 


“We intend to carry out during 
the summer and fall a program 
that has already been outlined, 
and when you receive requests 
from Washington to submit cer- 
tain facts or questions to your 
respective Congressmen, co-opera- 
tion on your part will be very 
helpful. All this information will 
be collated so as to keep a unison 
in our efforts, and you can readily 
realize that it will be much more 
effective now that we are all 
agreed upon a certain course. So 
far as individual effort is con- 
cerned, that in any form is al- 
ways welcome, and so long as we 
are right in principle there is no 
reason for any conflict.~ 

“We hope that at the beginning 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress we 
shall be able to present a bill, un- 
doubtedly by the same author, 
Clyde Kelly, along the lines of 
the last Kelly Bill.” 
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Counsel in Detroit on St. Louis’ 
Needs 


To serve the interests of advertisers 
in the Detroit territory, 


Joseph R. Scolaro 
is stationed at 701 Ford Building. 


His advice on St. Louis marketing 
possibilities, distribution, advertising 
plans, is helping big manufacturers 
to exploit the St. Louis trade area 
effectively and with economy. 





Globe- 
Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 
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is Market 
Nhold for YOU? 


/ here is an automobile for every 2% families in 
his concentrated area of over three million people. 
Another thing —69% of the farmers in Northern 
Ohio own their own farms or homes. | in 11 
owns a tractor. 


There’s Buying Power! 


Every dot on the map represents 10 families—all 
raders of The Plain Dealer. Note the proximity 
of the distribution centers. YOU can sell your 
product in this market—at one single cost. 


The Plain Dealer ALONE | 


m-~=——ODeelivers It! 


am ~‘ a2 xX R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
‘Dealer [= 
p ' -_ 742 Market Street, 


SaBANY-Priced Merchandise ("~~ 
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An Added Lure May Be Given 
Words by Hand-Lettered 


Cleverness 
How Advertisers Like Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Indian Refining 


Company and Durham-Duplex Razor Company Have Given Action, 
Character and Individuality to Headlines in Their Advertisements 


By W. Livingston Larned 


pel who specialize in hand- 
IVI lettering are more or less 
sensitive. They have pride in 
their work. They pity the indi- 
vidual who supposes that this art 
is wholly mechanical, and lacking 
in any of the attributes which 
give romance to the studio of the 
figure painter. 

“How many persons know,” 
asked a professional letterer, “that 
good lettering is as difficult to 
render as a figure composition? 
The hand-lettered job of this gen- 
eration is almost an illustration 
in itself. 

“Words have come to hold a 
new significance, as we are called 
upon to make headlines of them. 
Words can be animated, given 
character and human _ qualities. 
Words can sing and dance. They 
can portray rugged strength or 
feminine frivol. Words can be 
made to reach out and lay a hand 
upon the reader. 

“There has ever been romance 
linked with type faces. Men have 
lived and died, martyrs to a new 
type face. But at last came the 
designer of letters who strove to 
make even greater progress. The 
headline made him indispensable. 

“The headline must keep pace 
with the picture. It must hold its 
own. The headline is in a great 
many cases the keystone of the 
entire advertisement. Upon it the 
success of the expenditure often 
depends. We all know this is 
true, because a change in a head- 
ing has made an appropriation pay 
handsomely. But to give zest to 
words, to make them lash the air, 
whip the consciousness, and stub- 
borniy refuse to be ignored, is the 
modern idea. Where once simple 
type heads sufficed, now the only 
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compelling caption is the one pos- 
sessed of unusual features. Hand- 
lettering has accomplished this.” 

Some of the possible expedients 
are so obvious, so simple, the 
wonder is that we do not have 
more of them. For example, sup- 
pose we examine an advertisement 
for Durham-Duplex which has 
been doing service for an excep- 
tionally long while. The word 
Speed tops the display. It is 
brought to life, given action, and 
set spinning through space. Type 
could not accomplish this. 


GIVING THE EYE MATERIAL PROOF 


Yet there is no subtle mystery 
connected with giving speed to 
anything, from a bullet to a line 
of lettering. Speed is commonly 
associated with a dizzy trail of 
something; a wake of frothy 
waters, a comet’s tail of fire or 
light or smoke or dust. An ex- 
press train appears to be going 
faster, when it leaves an eddying 
gush of smoke behind it. The 
motorboat racer gains visual speed, 
as we follow its foamy, frothing 
wake in the water. The eye seems 
to demand some material, visual 
proof of speed. 

“Speed lettering,” in captions 
and headlines, invariably attracts 
because it possesses movement, 
where the ordinary headline is 
legible but inactive. The eye will 
always concentrate on action. The 
desire becomes unconscious, auto- 
oe. You look in spite of your- 
self. 

The “Speed” headline word, in 
the Durham-Duplex quarter-page 
composition, serves to prove to 
what extent an animated letter can 
batter down all opposition. And 
it is easily accomplished by drag- 
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ging pen lines, speed lines, in a 
hazy manner, to the left of every 
letter, and giving. the complete 
word a certain amount of perspec- 
tive. 

It is characteristic of the mod- 
ern headline that some novelty 
enters into its imaginative plan- 
ning. Speed need not be depended 
upon. There are numerous other 
methods of establishing this es- 
sential individuality. 

An advertiser has made a com- 


BEARINGS 


THERE IS A PICTORIAL IDEA IN THE PHYSICAL FORM 
OF THE LETTERS THEMSELVES IN THE LEGEND BELOW 


THE TRUCK 


pelling series by having all head- 


lines drawn in _ topsy-turvy, 
tumbling, disjointed, hand-lettered 
style. It just so happens that his 
product and its messages require 
this atmosphere. It is a bid for 
neatness and order, as opposed to 
disorder. By choosing such 
phrases as “Take a tumble to your- 
self,” and by actually making in- 
dividual letters tumble, this way 
and that, a most striking series of 
headlines has been achieved. 

In another instance, by retain- 
ing the accumulative theme, an 
advertiser who recognized the 
power of unique hand-drawn head- 
lines, discovered that he could as- 
sist in telling the story of his own 
product by injecting into them the 
essence and spirit of his main 
argument. This had to do with 
strength, stability and endurance. 
After many letterers had tried 
and failed, one was found who 
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managed to put into a created 
style such squat, square-shouidered 
ruggedness as immediately gaye 
the reader these pictorial inipres. 
sions. The headlines were littl 
pictures of strength in them<el 
Something in their 

their weight of black, and their 
marked individuality left _ this 
thought in the mind. 

They say, and not withou: rea- 
son, that the character of th 
son is observable in his 
writing. But where the 


letterer is concerned i 
the idea can be takenfil 
He hasiil 
Theil 


much further. 
more latitude. 
mechanical and the pic. 
torial can be made to 
blend. 

We have lettering 


made of wood and off 


rock, of water and of 


oil. We have lettering 
which appears tom 


mount to the heavens 
when treated in per- 
spective. We have 
delicate, flowing lines 
of drawn script which 
suggest only the femi- 
nine. Lettering is won- 
derfully flexible. Its 


when such novelties 
are put to use in headlines. 

If any criticism is to be made 
of the average headline, as passed 
upon by those who have made a 
study of the art, it is that they are 
generally too long, too verbose, 
and are not, in themselves, in- 
genious enough in their basic idea 
and phrasing. 

Mere lettering, venturesomely 
designed, will not make up for 
bromides. The idea and phrase- 
ology of the headline is a study 
in itself. The specialist in drawn 
lettering is a mere partner in the 
transaction. He has his limita- 
tions. There should be a happy 
marriage of form and matter. 

Quite often it occurs that some 
very slight change in the position 
of a word or a sentence, when 
hand-lettered, governs and has all 
to do with compelling display 
value. 


Throwing words at an odd 


per- 


importance and signifi-/ 
cance vastly increaseji 
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THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





announces 


the appointment of 


EUGENE C. BATTEN 


as 
MANAGER of the NEW YORK OFFICE 
21 East Fortieth Street, New York City 


and of 


WILLIAM E. BREWSTER 


as 
MANAGER of the CLEVELAND OFFICE 
512 Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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angle is a means to this end. The 
United Alloy Steel Corporation is 
at present exploiting and featur- 
ing the name “Toncan,” a coined 
word for a remarkable metal. 
Now this word “Toncan,” if 
placed in the customary manner 
on an advertising page, would not 


ATER « third.of acentury manufacturing Metal Lath, 
which has been used in residences and other buildings 
inall pares ofthe United States we, The Bosewick Stel Lath 
G 


INK May 24, 1923 
black dot has been placed in the 
centre of the letter O, making 
a sort of target of it. At once 
that name leaps into the con. 
sciousness. 

Letterers are showing us what 
can be done by emphasizing cer. 
tain words in headlines. This can 
be accomplished either 
by judicious under- 
scoring or by.us sing a 
different style of let. 
ter, italics, or all caps, 

Perhaps one of the 
cleverest modern : idap- 
tations of ‘‘t rick” 
headline lettering was 
used, not long ago, in 
a magazine page for 
Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings. “Rolling the 
loads over the roads” 
was the idea, coupled 
with the illustration of 





a great truck coming 


have ar permanence of Bostwick Lath on interiorcon- 
struction. That is plain simple statement of the fact—and 
we make i€ without reservation. 

Therefore, because of the exceptional endurance of “Truss 
Loop” we have decided to come out with a broad and basic 
Guarantee that will square with the sturdy honesty and 


over the brow of a 
hill, along a none-too- 
good road. 


permanence of the Lath itself and keep faith with its sterling 
quality. We take very real pride in publicly announcing 


the following Guarantee: — 


‘We Guarantee Bostw 


ss Loop” Metal Lath, 
here 


This headline, drawn 
in a free style of let- 
ter and beautifully 
spaced, was set in mo- 


Back of that Guarantee stands the Bostwick plant and organi- 
zation, who first made metal lath m ae and are well known 


to architects, contractors and dea 


Wie for “The We eh tigen Mar 
sample 0 


and pocket 
B TRuss-Loop Bosrwcx Srext Lar aa 


METAL LATH 


is GUARANTEED for 
Building 


the Life of the 


THROUGH A SYMPATHETIC USE OF HAND LETTERING A 
PICTURE OF DISTANCE AND PERSPECTIVE HAS BEEN CREATED 


receive a second look from any- 
one. 

The advertiser of “Toncan,” 
anxious for the public to grow to 
look for and to remember this 
coined word, has compelled that 
attention be given to it. He has 
gained attention for the word by 
throwing the letters on a slant, 
boldly down through the advertis- 
ing space he uses. 

Have you ever noticed the subtle 
attraction of the trade name, 
“Havoline,” as it has been drawn 
by a letterer for the Indian Re- 
fining Company? The letters are 
commonplace enough. There is 
just one element of novelty. A 


3 from coast to © 


ws Loop 

above an ever-upward 
trending line. The 
most casual glance 
gave you the impres- 
sion of letters, pain- 
fully plodding up- 
grade. The physical 
form of the headline 
was a pictorial idea in itself. 

Such schemes represent the 
newest idea,in hand-drawn head- 
lines and are very popular, because 
they are headlines plus. They are 
illustrative text to no small de- 
gree. 

Generally speaking, these nov- 
elty headlines are at their most 
legible best when they are not 
superimposed over any background 
or any part of an illustration. They 
seem to require plenty of sur- 
rounding white space. 

The Bostwick Steel Lath Com- 
pany has demonstrated great in- 
genuity in a series of drawn dis- 
play lines in a trade publication 
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A Correction 


Of Interest to All Who 
Cultivate the Detroit Field 


nm a recent advertisement of the New 

York Globe, The Detroit News was 
given the third lowest milline rate based on 
city and suburban circulation, in a repre- 
sentative list of metropolitan newspapers. 
The News’ milline rate is actually $1.55 
based on city and suburban circulation as 
per A. B. C. Statement of March 31st, 1923. 
The New York Globe used the September 
circulation figures which did not accurate- 
ly reflect the circulation of The Detroit 
News since the purchase of The Detroit 
Journal. The ensuing consolidation has 
added some 60,000 to The Detroit News’ 
circulation dating from July 22nd, 1922. 
The A. B. C. Statement for March, 1923, 
is the first to accurately indicate The 
Detroit News’ circulation since consolida- 
tion.” 


The Detroit News 


Net paid circulatiqn exceeds 285,000 week days; 
270,000 Sundays. 
Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
1873—50 Years of Public Service—1923 
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; The One Big Message ' 


at Atlantic City 


The pictures at the left are two of a series of 
dave that will be shown at the A. A. C. W. Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, by the Agricultural Pub- 
pay Association. . 

These panels show why more than a thousand gen- 
eral advertisers find it profitable to use farm papers, 


4 the only advertising mediums which thoroughly 


cover the great farm market, and reach the farm 
homes of America 100 per cent. 

Big men will bring youbig thoughts at the Agricul- 
tural Departmental Meeting. E. T. Meredith, former 


MA) secretary of agriculture, will preside, and the meeting 


will be addressed by four nationally known speakers: 


HENRY C.WALLACE, Secretary. of Agriculture— 
‘‘The Importance of Farming to Business.”’ 
SAMUEL R. McKELVIE, Former Governor of 
Nebraska —‘“‘The Come-back of the Farmer.”’ 
DEAN HARRY HAYWARD, of N. W. Ayer & Son 
‘“‘The Farmer, the Biggest Buyer of Them All.” 
MARCO MORROW, Assistant Publisher Capper 
Publications —“ Backing the Country Dealer.” 


This meeting will be held Tuesday afternoon, June 5, at 
1:30 o'clock, in the Music Room of the Chelsea Hotel, 
Atlantic City. Everybody is invited to attend. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


This committee was appointed by and is under the direction of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association. It employs no solicitors and 
represents no specific publications. All information published over 
this signature is absolutely impartial. 
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campaign. One of surpassing in- 
terest brought out the suggestion 
of “For Life,” and service which 
lasted through innumerable years. 

The “For Life” line was done 
in a flowing, lower-case black, 
against a light gray, misty back- 
ground, while disappearing behind 


Extra long and extra keen—no wonder 
Durham-Duplex Blades put extra speed 
into the morning shave. The shave that is 
“priceiess” to over eleven million He-men. 


EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable Blades $0c jor package of 5 


The He-Man’ Razor «x He-Man Blades 


HAND LETTERING GAVE THE ONE-WORD SELLING POINT OF 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT LIFE AND ACTION 


it and dwindling into the distance, 
were the numerals of the years, 
one following the other, as far as 
the eye could reach, and growing 
fainter with each set of figures. 
Nineteen hundred and_ twenty- 
three, of course, occupied fore- 
ground space. In this instance, 
the superimposing over a flat tint 
was in no wise disagreeable, be- 
cause the gray suggested distance, 
perspective and the horizon. 

It may be put down as a fact 
that such drawn novelties in head- 
lines in many cases will attract the 
reader to a far greater degree than 
more conventional, type-set forms. 


Conner & Rhea Add to Staff 


S. L. Hensley, recently advertising 
manager of the Long Beach, Cal., Daily 
Telegram, has become a member of the 
staff of Conner & Rhea, advertising, 
also of Long Beach. He will manage 
the merchandising department. 
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Ice Company Advertises Wel. 
come to Own Horses 


Perhaps the warm _ spring sunshine 
penetrated to the cockles of the official 
heart of the City Ice and Fuel Company. 
Cleveland. Leastwise, when its purchase 
of twenty-five horses arrived, a half-page 
in local newspapers was used to tel! the 
news. A photograph of the lot cap. 
tioned, ‘Welcome Strang. 
ers,’”’ was reproduced and 
the copy in breezy style 
told of the arrival of the 
carload of youngsters 
said they were in need 
sympathy and hospitality, 
and were going to be 
treated gently to make 
them feel entirely at home, 
A note attached asked that 
a hint be dropped if “any. 
one is seen getting gay 
with our horses.” 

A tribute was paid to 
its “Boys in Blue,” in the 
following statements: “No 
Business Institution has a 
cleaner, better set of stout- 
hearted chaps than those 
found working with us. 
Cheerful, alert, ready and 
anxious to please—giving 
dependable, respectful (not 
menial) service,” and “We 
are proud of them, Much 
of our success is due to 
their loyalty and o- 
operation.” 

The tag line is brief, 
perhaps inspired by the 
popular song which urges, 
“ Always leave them laugh- 
ing when you say ‘Good 
Bye.” It reads: “Yes, 
we wash our wagons m- 
side, too!” 


Western Campaign Planned 
for Food Product 


An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted in the Mountain States and the 
Northwest on a f product put out 
under the brand name of “Blue Bunny 
by the National Packing Corporaticn, 
Ogden, Utah. Newspapers and Western 
magazines will be used. This campaign 
will be directed by the L. S. Gillham 
Advertising Company, Salt Lake City. 


New Engraving Business 
Formed at New York 


Paul K. Epranian and G. K. Ber- 
berian have formed an engraving busi- 
ness at New York, under the name ot 
the Publicity Engraving Company. 
Mr. Berberian was formerly with the 
Electro-Light Engraving Company ot 
New York. Raymund Kinstler is asso- 
ciated with the new company as sales 
representative. 


Ainsworth Buck has joined the adver- 
tising’ staff of the International Studio, 
New York. He previously was with the 
New York Tribune. 

















Two Moves 


V 


HIS week the home 

office of George 
Batten Company ceases 
to be 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. We move to 
383 Madison Avenue, at 
the corner of 46th Street. 


A LITTLE OVER thirteen years 
ago, the offices of George Batten 
Company were in the Metro- 
politan Annex at 24th Street and 
Fourth Avenue. 

In the early spring of 1910 we 
moved to 381 Fourth Avenue, in 

















which building we had leased an 
entire floor. 

When we look back thirteen 
years, as some of us can easily do, 
it is remarkable how distinctly 
we recall certain details of that 
move. But at the time, these 
were considered minor details, 
not worth remembering. It is 
much harder to recall vividly the 
emotional side of that experience. 

One quickly forgets the fear of 
things that did not happen. For 
instance, we remember that when 
our people and their furniture 
were set down in their new 
quarters, it was necessary to set 
the desks wide apart in order to 
avoid great expanses of unused 
space. 

Only vaguely can memory 
bring back the trepidation we 
felt at taking so much space, 
though at that time it was the 
chief thing in our minds. 

The fact of our moving to so 
much larger quarters re-shaped 
the character and destiny of 
many of the people who were 
with us at that time. It was the 
physical manifestation of a busi- 
ness determined to grow, rather 























than the actual expansion of a 
business that had grown. 

A whole floor we took—nearly 
10,000 square feet. The total 
number of our organization was 
then 92—men, women, boys and 
girls. 

Well, we grew. The spread- 
apart desks were pushed closer 
together. The vacant spaces 
filled up. Men who thought 
that they would be writers only, 
enlarged their functions. Men 
who had looked forward to a 
care-free career as commercial 
artists discovered that there was 
a more promising career as ad- 
vertising men, and they went to 
it. Others who had considered 
advertising as an interesting out- 
let for youthful energies turned 
to their work with the serious 
intent of men prepared to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
business. And, as will always bé 
the case, others dropped out as 
the pace quickened. 

Soon we were compelled to 
lease half of the floor above. A 
few years later we again over- 
flowed, and shortly occupied the 
entire floor below. This week 














we are moving to an entirely 
new building. 


The George Batten Company 
that will have its home offices in 
the new building at 383 Madison 
Avenue at 46th Street numbers 
246 people. We will occupy some- 
thing more than 30,000 square 
feet all told, a floor and a half 
with private stairway connecting. 

The differences between the 
new lease we are taking and the 
one we took thirteen years ago 
are many, but the greatest dif- 
ference lies in this: Then we 
were doubtful. Now we are 
sure. Then we wondered. Now 
we know. 

The new address is 383 Madi- 
son Avenue. The telephone 
number is Vanderbilt 6300. 


President 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 State St. 383 MADISON AVE. McCormicr Bipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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Government Help in Picking Agents 
in Foreign Markets 


The Aid That the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Offers 
American Exporters in Selecting Foreign Representatives 


By Henry H. Morse 


Chief, Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


yy deciding upon that part of 
the house policy which relates 
to exports it is usually well to ex- 
amine the domestic sales policy 
carefully and determine how far 
that policy can be made to apply 
to the export market. 

The manufacturer whose ex- 
port policy is essentially different 
from his domestic policy is likely 
to find himself riding two horses 
and incidentally riding one much 
better than the other. Not all 
the elements of the domestic sales 
policy can be adapted to the for- 
eign field, but those essential ele- 
ments in the domestic policy which 
have brought the house success in 
domestic business over a number 
of years may prove just as valu- 
able in export business and should 
not be cast aside for something 
different without good reason. 

Not every house going into the 
export market needs exclusive 
agencies. On the other hand, ex- 
clusive agencies are adapted to so 
many lines that the idea of sell- 
ing on an exclusive agency basis 
should be carefully considered by 
the management at the time an 
export department is organized. 

If one is to sell on an exclusive 
agency basis, the first step in sales 
procedure is to map out terri- 
tories covering the entire world. 
This should be done in a very 
definite way before any attempt is 
made to get orders. Changes may 
be made later, but they will gen- 
erally be either in the nature of 
dividing a territory into two or 
more territories or of consoli- 
dating two or more territories 
into a single territory. The 
changes will seldom include a re- 
arrangement of territory boun- 
daries. 


An sddress made before the New 
Eociend Foreign Trade Convention on 
Ma‘ 


I advocate mapping the entire 
world at one time, because it is 
the only logical way in which 
sales can be developed. For ex- 
ample, if an export manager can 
see that some time in the future 
he will want to route a salesman 
through Central America across 
the North coast of South America 
and home through the West In- 
dies, excluding Cuba, he will not 
make the mistake of giving some 
agent in Colombia the exclusive 
selling rights for cities on the 
North coast of Colombia. He will 
realize that his salesman will want 
this territory to help pay the ex- 
penses of his trip. 

On the other hand, he will not 
hesitate to give the dealer in 
Alaska an agency, because he 
knows after he has mapped out 
his territories that there is no 
likelihood of his ever wanting tu 
include Alaska in a trip to be 
made by some salesman. He may 
at first wish to handle all Canada 
as one territory, realizing that 
later he will break it into three o1 
four territories. He may desig- 
nate Italy as a single territory at 
first and afterward divide it into 
two territories, but he will not 
grant anyone in Northern Italy or 
anyone in Sicily exclusive selling 
rights to his product, because this 
would be an illogical development 
and when the export manager be- 
gins to work that market he does 
not want to encounter agreements 
that will hinder in the logical de- 
velopment of the territory. 


A LOGICAL SEQUENCE FOR DEVELOP- 
ING TERRITORIES 


After the extent of the terri- 
tories has been decided upon, the 
next question is which of these 
territories should be developed 
first. Introducing a line into a 
foreign country requires a great 
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deal of work, and very few or- 
ganizations are equipped to con- 
duct introductory campaigns in all 
parts of the world simultaneously. 
What markets should be attacked 
first depends upon the commodity 
and upon general conditions in 
those markets. 

It is desirable to begin with the 
markets which are going to show 
the quickest and most satisfactory 
returns, so that the export de- 
partment may produce revenue as 
early as possible. Frequently Cuba 
and Mexico are good markets to 
begin with because they are near 
at hand. It is often possible for 
the export manager to visit them 
personally, and they are big con- 
sumers of American goods in 
many lines. 

Next the export manager de- 
cides in what city or cities his ex- 
clusive agent should be located. 
Many times this may be an im- 
portant consideration. An agem 
in Milan, Turin, Rome or any one 
of a number of other cities may 
be able to sell a given line in all 
parts of Italy. With most lines a 
French representative should be 
located either in Paris or Mar- 
seilles, preferably in Marseilles, 
if the article to be sold is bulky 
and transportation is an important 
item. An agent in Argentina 
should be located in Buenos 
Aires. 


HELP FOR EXPORTERS FROM WASH- 
INGTON 


Here the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is in a 
position to render a very definite 
and valuable service. The vast 
amount of information that we 
have on file and are receiving 
constantly is worth a great deal 
to a man making important deci- 
sions in regard to markets. 

In the bureau we have lists ot 
agents handling and qualified to 
handle all sorts of merchandise. 
Thus if the export manager de- 
cides that he will make Cuba into 
a single territory and will have 
his agent located in Havana, o1 
if he decides that he will make 
it into two territories with an 
agent located in Havana and one 
located in Santiago, we can give 
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him the names of three or four 
people in each of those cities who 
seem to us to be best equipped to 
sell his goods. We can give him 
a report on each one of these 
men. If he wants additional in- 
formation from us we can get it 
from our field representatives, 
and this information can be 
supplemented by reports on them 
from other sources. 

An export manager should de- 
cide in his own mind what type 
of agent he wants for a given 
market. In one place he may de- 
cide that conditions warrant em- 
ploying an agent who is not a 
dealer, a man who travels with 
samples and takes orders on a 
commission basis for the account 
of the manufacturer. In another 
market conditions may be such 
that a wholesaler who can buy 
the goods in ‘arge quantities, 
carry them in stock and supply 
the trade with small quantities on 
short notice is most desirable. 

Of course, the manufacturer 
must realize in selecting the 
wholesaler as his agent that very 
likely other wholesalers who 
might buy of an agent will not 
buy of a competing wholesaler. 
Therefore the manufacturer must 
assure himself that the advantages 
that a wholesaler can offer offset 
the disadvantages that he must 
encounter by employing _ this 
method of selling. In a few 
markets it may develop that a re- 
tailer large enough to dominate 
the market is the best channel of 
distribution. He may be so large 
that he refuses to buy of whole- 
salers, that he insists on dealing 
direct with the factory, and his 
position may be such that he can 
sell to other retailers and can sell 
over his own counters more goods 
than.an agent or any wholesaler 
can dispose of in the territory. 

After the manufacturer has 
outlined his territories, and de- 
cided which type of distributor he 
would use in these territories, his 
next need is for a list of prospec- 
tive agents, wholesalers, or re- 
tailers for each market. 

These lists the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is in a position to provide. We 
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FIRST! 


URING the first four months of 
1923, THE WORLD gained a 
total of 690,639 lines of adver- 

tising which was: 


13% in excess of last year’s 
gain during the same 
four months. 


44% of the entire gain of 
the morning-Sunday 


field. 
23% of the combined 


morning-Sunday- 
evening gains of the 
city. 


367,123 lines in excess of the 


gains of its nearest 
competitor. | 


THE WORLD'S ratio of gain was more 
than double the rate of increase of the 
morning-Sunday field. 


Thes 


MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING ForpD BUILDING 





CHIcaGo New YorkK DPrrRoitT 
MARKET AND THIRD STS. TITLE INSURANCR BLDG. SECURITIES BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Los ANGELES, CALIF. SEATTLE, WasH. 
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can give not only the names of 
desirable agents, wholesalers, and 
retailers, but can also give con- 
siderable information regarding 
each one so that the manufac- 
turer sitting at his desk can run 
over the lists, and decide in his own 
mind which one in each city has 
the qualifications that he re- 
quires. He can, if he wishes, 
check the information that we 
give him by reports from banks, 
credit reporting agencies, and 
other sources. If he wants fur- 
ther information regarding this 
or that individual firm we can 
get that by writing to one of our 
representatives in the foreign 
field. 

The procedure from this point 
on is very simple, but very im- 
portant. It is a question of con- 
vincing the prospective represen- 
tative that he should take on the 
manufacturer’s line on a_ basis 
that is satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer. Perhaps the first step 
is a general letter, written in the 
commercial language of the pro- 
spective representative, a sort of 
“get-acquainted” letter, in which 
the manufacturer tells something 
about himself and under the guise 
of inquiries regarding conditions 
in his line of business leads the 
prospective representative to tell 
something about himself and his 
business. If the response is satis- 
factory the manufacturer writes 
another letter or rather a series 
of letters, this time making his 
intent very clear. 

In the first letter he dwells 
principally upon the stability and 
integrity of his own house, and 
has comparatively little to say 
about his merchandise. He con- 
vinces the foreigner that here in the 
United States is a business house 
so thoroughly established, so well 
organized and of such a reliable 
character that dealing with it will 
not only be safe, but agreeable 
and profitable. The manufac- 
turer will stress the point that 
he is equipped to handle export 
orders intelligently; that he can 
make prompt shipments; that he 
can quote prices }*. O. B. Ameri- 
can port or C. I. F’ foreign port; 
that he has been doing business 
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a long while in this country, and 
that among his list of customers 
are people who have dealt with 
him since the business was estab- 
lished. His letter will be frank, 
simple, but it will not make any 
unsubstantiated claims, nor will 
it show any spirit of braggadocio. 

The next letter in the series 
will dwell more on the merchan- 
dise, the product of the factory. 
It will tell of quality and service 
primarily. It will tell something 
of the advertising that has been 
done in the United States. It will 
ask suggestions from the pro- 
spective buyer as to the adapt- 
ability of the product to the par- 
ticular market in question. Prices 
and terms will be discussed in a 
general way, with emphasis in the 
case of the agent on the commis- 
sion that the agent can probably 
earn and in the case of the whole- 
saler or retailer the emphasis will 
be on the profit that can be ob- 
tained. 

All through the correspondence 
there will be an atmosphere of 
fairness and desire to meet the 
representative half way, there will 
be an absence of anything ap- 
proaching a dictatorial attitude 
and mutual confidence will be 
built up before any goods are 
shipped or any negotiations are 
completed. If the prospective 
buyer has been sold on the house 
and on the merchandise he is 
ready to consider the contract. 
This should be sent to him in a 
complete form with a letter ex- 
plaining any and all points that 
might not be perfectly clear at 
first reading. 

The letter that accompanies the 
contract should have the same 
characteristics of fairness and of 
earnest desire to do business that 
have marked the previous corres- 
pondence. 


A. C. Gottschaldt Returns to 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Allan C, Gottschaldt, recently with 
. M. Daiger & Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency, has returned to At- 
lanta, Ga., as plan and copy chief of 
the Kenneth S. Keys Company, direct- 
mail advertising. Mr. Gottschaldt was 
formerly sales and advertising manager 
of the Selig Company, manufacturers’ 
sales agent, Atlanta. 
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Gain of 193% for 
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These Cities Show the 
Following Gains in Less 
than One Year 


Detroit 425% 
Rochester 201% 
Buffalo 170% 
Cleveland 169% 
Philadelphia 166% 
Minneapolis 160% 
Milwaukee 156% 
Chicago 154% 

St. Paul 136% 


This announcement is a 
summary of the advertise- 
ments which have appeared 
in “Printers’ Ink” during 
the last two months. Inci- 
dentally, the total circu- 
lation of Hearst’s Inter- 
national Magazine has 
increased 101% in the 
last year. 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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Why 


It Is Comparatively Easy to Adve 
tise Profitably in the United Stat 


Population and 
Newspapers 


Statistics 


Circulations 


Advertising 
Rates 


Co-operation 


2,382 daily newspapers print upward of 30,000,000 cog 
every week day and 20,000,000 on Sunday, to serve 
25,000,000 families making up the total of 115,000 
population in the United States. The element of dup] 
tion to the extent of 4,000,000 on week days is made 
by those who buy both a morning and an evening n 
paper. The great majority of the people buy evey 
newspapers, the average daily output standing appr 
matey 20,000,000 evening and 10,000,000 morning n 
papers. 


Detailed information regarding the purchasing powe 
the people in every city and state is easily available 
the use of the manufacturer desirous of finding a | 
market for anything for which popular demand can 
created through newspaper advertising. A country 
110,000,000 population, a wealth of over $300,000,000, 
can be analyzed for development as a whole or sec 
by section in exact accordance with money available 
promotion or desire for expansion. The most wondé 
and prosperous market place -in the world, of limit 
possibilities, is wide open for experimental campaign 
a lower cost than anywhere else. 


In the United States every worth-while daily newsp 
is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
organization controlled by important national advertii 
which regularly audits them under standardized rules 
regulations every year, and verifies all publishers’ s 
ments regarding circulations. The A. B. C. rep 
clearly show the distribution of a newspaper's circula 
show whether artificial stimulation has been emplo 
and gives much intimate information of vital impo 

to the space buyer. 


In the United States the advertising rates of our | 

tant newspapers are as fixed and definite as their cird 
tion statements. All rates within space possibilitie 
the general advertiser are plainly printed on a stan 
rate card adopted by the American Association of Ad 
tising Agents and American Newspaper Publishers’ 

ciation, and it is an unwritten rule that all advert! 
secure the same rates for the same service. Any r 
tion in rates automatically applies to all advertisers 

the same amount of space under like conditions. 


In the United States the advertising managers of né 
all our daily newspapers, men familiar with local cd 
tions in every city in the country, are always ready 
willing to co-operate with a distant general adve' 
to furnish dependable reports regarding local sales 
sibilities, lists of dealers handling any specified lin 
goods, and provide a service much more quickly 
effectively than otherwise would be possible. Lette 
inquiry can be employed to secure information in a 
weeks which it would require months of time and 

dreds of thousands of dollars of expense to gather. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


America’s Oldest Continuous Daily Newspaper—Establish ed 
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An Interesting 


Glimpse at the 


Remarkably Low Rates of News- 
papers in the United States 


mmpare Them With Charges 


Anywhere Else in the World 





925,000 of the 110,000,000 people in 
United States live in the 17 cities 
td below or in the immediate 
jurban territory adjoining them. 
ee are the richest market places 
the richest country in the world. 


e newspapers listed below, merely 
the purpose of demonstration, have 
mn selected to reach the greatest pur- 
sing power in each of the great in- 
rial and commercial centres of the 
mtry. It is an evening newspaper 
except where it is compulsory for 
advertiser to use both morning and 


evening newspapers printed by the 


same concern. 


The circulation figures are those from 
Government Reports for the six months 
ended September 30, 1922, and the 
rates from the Standard Rate and Data 
Service for April, 1923. 


The milline rate is the cost for reach- 
ing 1,000,000 buyers of newspapers. 
(Circulation divided into advertising 
rate.) Most of the newspapers make 
a flat rate, but for purpose of uni- 
formity the 5,000 line contract rate is 
applied in other cases. 








Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Chicago 
New York 


St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Boston 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Circulation 
485,145 
144,813 
248,167 
371,078 


Newspaper 
Bulletin (E) 
Press(E) 

News (E) 

News (E) 

Globe (E) 

World (E) 

Sun (E) 
Post-Dispatch (E) 
Star (M & E) 
Globe (M & E) 
Press (E 


) 
Times-Star (E) 


5000 Line 
Rate 


Milline 


Bs 


to & to 


Buffalo News 
Baltimore 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
Denver 


Sun (M & E) 
Bulletin (E) 
Express (E) 
Journal (E) 
Journal (E) 
Pest (E) 
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137,168 
3,912,570 
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end a simple printed postal card 
the 3,900,000 people who buy these 
: every day would. cost 

postage) $62,400, provided 
lames were obtainable, and require 
ths of time. 


fventy line ad (5 inches single 


column) could be inserted in all of 
these newspapers for $471.10 on a 5000 
line basis, or 5000 lines (more than 
two full newspaper pages) could be 
inserted for $33,650, about half as 
much as to send a single printed postal 
ecard to each reader. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


rica’s Oldest Continuous Daily Newspaper—Established 1793 
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Not only is it possible to cover Detroit the fail 
through the use of the Free Press, but 
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Wit high hopes and great 
enthusiasm a_ well - known, 
old-established firm started in to 
market a new article as an off- 
shoot of its regular business. It 
was to be sold through salesmen 
and it wanted inquiries for its men 
to follow up. 

For a try-out, a direct-mail cam- 
paign was used in several of the 
firm’s richest territories of known 
productive value. It was oper- 
ated over a period of two months 
with a ten-day follow-up. The 
comparatively small number of in- 
quiries received branded it a fail- 
ure. Two more try-outs were 
made with similar results. And so 
the firm came to the conclusion 
that, while the article had unques- 
tioned merit, it could not be sold 
at a profit—a situation in which 
many a firm finds itself. 

The product was, in a way, a 
“net” of the president of the firm. 
He had fought hard to convince 
his associates of its selling possi- 
bilities, and had taken more than 
the usual interest in its develop- 
ment. 

And so, quite naturally, he took 
the failure very much to heart for 
personal even more than commer- 
cial reasons. 

Determined not to give up, the 
president called in an outside ad- 
vertising man. Another direct- 
mail campaign was prepared and 
operated in identically the same 
territories which formerly had 
vielded unsatisfactory _ results. 
Within two weeks of mailing re- 
sults came which showed that the 
product could be marketed easily 
at a substantial profit. Today the 
article, at first given up as a fail- 
ure, is firmly established and pro- 
duces substantial profits. 

How was it done? To use the 
advertising man’s own words: 
“The moment I looked into the 



































































































































































Injecting Pulling Power into 
Written Salesmanship 


4 Discussion of the Fundamental Factors Involved in the Successful Use 
of Direct-Mail Advertising 


By W. G. Clifford ; 





proposition I saw that the new 
product was in no way related to 
the firm’s regular line. Yet, despite 
this, they were using a re-vamp of 
their regular selling methods. 
They were trying to sell a spe- 
cialty by means of selling methods 
which are successful only with 
staple articles. And right here let 
me say that the great majority of 
firms with specialties could make 
considerable increases in sales if 
they would only bear this impor- 
tant fact in mind. A staple is an 
article for which a demand already 
exists ; a specialty is an article for 
which a demand has to be created. 
Entirely different selling methods 
are needed in each case. 


WHEN THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
STORY WAS BROUGHT BACK 


“My first action was to go out 
among prospects and what few 
purchasers they had, to get the 
user’s angle on the proposition. I 
discovered, selling appeals which 
the firm didn’t know existed. In 
fact, I had a hard time of it to 
convince them that my selling ap- 
peals actually were selling ap- 
peals. At first they couldn’t see it 
my way at all. They were too 
close to the proposition. They 
lacked perspective. They knew 
their product thoroughly, but not 
the viewpoint of the man who 
was to use it. They based their 
selling appeals on the _ prod- 
uct itself; I based mine on the 
viewpoint of the purchaser and 
the various uses he would make 
of the article. 

“The mail campaign they had 
prepared was excellent in appear- 
ance, but it was phrased in broad . 
generalities. And, as every adver- 
tising man knows—or ought to 
know — generalities won't sell 
goods. I translated their gen- 
eralities into concrete statements. 
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Each piece of their mail matter at- 
tempted to cover the entire propo- 
sition. I split the proposition into 
parts and devoted a separate mail- 
ing piece to each part, 
_ “It’s fatal to tell the whole story 
in the first or the first few pieces 
of mail matter, for by so doing 
you automatically kill interest in 
subsequent material. The pros- 
pect opens it, looks it over, and 
says to himself, ‘Old stuff—they’ve 
told me all that before.’ And in- 
to the waste-basket it goes, along 
with his interest. But tell the 
story in parts, let it be known that 
there’s more to come, and you in- 
sure interest in each subsequent 
piece of mail matter, no matter 
how lengthy the series may be.” 

_ This is by no means an excep- 
tional case, even though so quick- 
ly turning a failure into a success 
may make it appear like one. It 
is safe to say that the great ma- 
jority of firms—no matter what 
they are selling—could quickly 
bring about a substantial increase 
in sales simply by using the basic 
methods outlined. And many a 
proposition, hovering on the bor- 
derline of failure, could quickly 
be made to produce substantial 
sales by the same plan. 

A question that perplexes many 
people is, How long should a fol- 
low-up last? There’s a simple, 
clean-cut, practical answer to this. 
It is: As long as it pays to con- 
tinue the follow-up. Some follow- 
ups, depending on the proposition 
and the skill with which the ad- 
vertising is worded, will do the 
work in from three to six pieces. 
But most medium- or high-priced 
propositions need a continual fol- 
low-up for the same reason that 
salesmen need to be kept continu- 
ally on the road. : 

Despite the old adage of “Put- 
ting all your eggs in one basket,” 
it’s a sound rule in advertising not 
to rely entirely upon any one piece 
or set of printed matter. All sell- 
ing is—must be—founded upon 
-human nature; and human nature 
is as changeable as the wind. The 
individual himself is not only 
changing all the time, but he is 
blown this way and that way by 
passing customs, fads and fancies. 
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What worked yesterday won't 
necessarily work today. While a 
skilled advertising man can gen- 
erally tell what will and will not 
work, he never can tell positively. 

Proceeding on this basis, the 
safest and surest way is to vary 
the appeal. This can be done in 
either one or both of two ways. 
The first is to prepare two or 
more campaigns, each based on an 
entirely different selling appeal, 
and to try them out simultane- 
ously in the same territories. The 
second way, if time is no particu- 
lar object, and if you are reason- 
ably sure of your appeal, is to try 
one appeal and then if it does not 
come up to expectations, to try 
another. The most successful all- 
around practice is to use the first 
method, as it saves valuable time 
and is cheapest in the end. 


VARIATIONS OF THE BASIC APPEAL 
SHOULD BE FOUND 


When the appeal has been deter- 
mined, the next step is to work 
out a number of variations of it— 
playing up the same basic appeal 
from a different angle in each 
case. There is practically no limit 
to the number of appeals that can 
be worked out on any proposition. 
It is all a question of painstaking 
thought plus knowledge of the 
product and the customer’s view- 
point. 

It’s a good plan to have a sepa- 
rate folder for each appeal and to 
place in it from time to time ideas 
that may occur to you. When you 
are ready to write, take only the 
folder of the particular appeal you 
are working on. While this 
method may sound obvious and 
ridiculously simple, it is of great 
value in preventing the scattering 
of mental effort and in insuring 
concentration. 

Write your selling talk on each 
particular appeal as if it were the 
only thing you have to talk about. 
Think about it, grow enthusiastic 
over it, and compelling words will 
literally leap out of your pen. 
Stick rigidly to the point, exhaust 
all the possibilities of the one ap- 
peal, then stop. Hy 

Follow the same plan in writing 
each subsequent piece of mail mat- 
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a2 
ROTOGRAVURE 
SPACE BUYERS 


HE New Orleans market can now be covered 
I effectively through the eight-page roto- 
gravure supplement of The Times-Picayune. 


Numerous national advertisers already are 
space users in this new rotogravure section and 
their messages are going to the largest audience 
in this market—biggest numerically and biggest 
in buying power. 


The first and only rotogravure published in 
the South’s First City. Carefully selected, thor- 
oughly interesting pictorial subjects of news 
and features make it an attractive and profit- 
able medium for the advertiser whose product 
is suited to rotogravure presentation. 


Sell New Orleans Through 
The Times-Picayune 





(evesr ror THe sovrn-S) 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis and Atlanta 


Western Representatives: . 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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ter. Then, at the end of each, 
make a brief summary of the talk- 
ing points brought out in former 
mailing pieces. This helps to re- 
fresh your prospect’s memory and 
to make him visualize your former 
printed matter; it also gives you 
the added advantage of massed 
talking points and increased per- 
suasion. 

The exact form a mailing cam- 
paign should take often causes 
much perplexity. Unlike maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisements, 
or street-car cards or outdoor ad- 
vertising, the form and size is 
supposed to be largely a matter of 
personal opinion. That personal 
preference should be left out of it 
is aptly illustrated by the follow- 
ing experience: 

A certain firm had prepared at 
considerable cost an unusually 
complete and well-written mailing 
campaign dressed in a wide variety 
of shapes, kinds an] sizes. But 
for some reason it did not produce 
satisfactory results. 

An investigation was made. A 
member of the advertising depart- 
ment called personally upon a list 
of the executives to whom the 
mail matter had been sent. Most 
of them said they had never seen 
it. One man exclaimed, “Oh! you 
mean that trick folder with a lot 
of gingerbread and firework stuff 
on the front page! Didn’t read it 
—never thought it came from 
your firm or I’d have looked it 
over.” There was a real cue. 
Other executives said substan- 
tially the same thing in different 
words. The proposition had a 
genuine appeal to executives, but 
the circus-like appearance of the 
printed matter stopped the reader 
—even if it ever got into his 
hands—from taking it seriously. 

Identically the same wording 
was subsequently used in another 
series of standard-size folders, cir- 
culars and letters, mailed to the 
same prospects. Results were ex- 
cellent—which shows the great 
importance of proper dress for 
printed matter. 

It all comes down to a question 
of mental association. The value 
of this factor cannot be over- 
emphasized in advertising.. As 
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people are judged hy the way they 
dress and the company they keep, 
so is printed matter judged by its 
appearance and the mental asso- 
ciations it arouses. 

“Trick” printed matter suggests 
a tricky proposition; cheaply 
printed matter suggests a “‘cheap” 
proposition, and so on. It’s the 
soundest of sound judgment to use 
the kind of printed matter that 
your prospect is accustoméd to as- 
sociate with things of merit. 


THE QUESTION OF THE SIZE OF 
CIRCULAR 


With circulars, the same general 
principle applies. For most pur- 
poses a size approximately the 
same as a standard vertical-file 
folder has been found to produce 
the most favorable impression. 
Circulars of this size are mentally 
associated with correspondence, re- 
ports and important documents. 
Associate in your prospect’s mind 
your proposition and your printed 
matter with these things of im- 
portance and value and you not 
only make a favorable first im- 
pression, but also cause him to 
take seriously what you say. 

Most paper manufacturers have 
designed the sizes of their papers 
with a view to producing a pleas- 
ing eye-appeal. The sizes are 
what is known as optically correct, 
which means in plain American, 
well-balanced, harmonious and 
easy to look at. This pleasing 
effect is brought about by scien- 
tifically determining the relation 
of width to depth, based on the 
laws of optics. On this work the 
various paper manufacturers have 
undertaken wide research and 
spent large sums of money. Their 
experience can be used to great 
advantage. 

Increased pulling power often 
can be given to printed salesman- 
ship by the skilful use of color. 
A large mail-order house made 
an interesting experiment in this 
connection. It had always printed 
its catalogues in black. It selected 
one particular catalogue which was 
producing satisfactory results. An- 
other issue was printed from 


_identically the same electrotypes, 


but this time in red and black. A 
twenty-five per cent increase in 
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Asking Your Indulgence 


Some of our good friends have 
been very frank and have told 
us that our present telephone 
service is not up to the usual 
standard. They are undoubtedly 
right. 


The truth of the matter is that 
we are doubling our office space, 
and are simply camping out while 
the new offices are in the hands 
of the decorators. They promise 
the new offices early in June. In 
the meantime only a few of our 
telephone extensions are con- 
nected, and this means occasional 
delay. 


That is the explanation, and we 
ask you to be good enough to 
bear with us for a short time. 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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More and more difficult 
to dominate — 
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Each of these packages is a distinct achievement in a 
difficult art. Perfection in design and reproduction 
enables each to speak for itself against keen competition 


we packages—better packages—almost 
every time you enter a store. Shelves 
crowded with direct consumer advertising. 
Powerful silent salesmanship that makes the 
final appeal. 

This keen competition is rapidly raising the 
aap on display space. Products that might 

ave gained favor once, go under the counter 
now! You must earn a place on the front 
shelf. Dealers know its value because it shows 
on their books, just as it does on yours. 

A winning package—a design that sells 
dealer and consumer alike—is not picked out 
of the air. It can result only from painstaking 
study of modern retailing psychology. 

In nearly every commercial line, packages de- 
signed by the Robert Gair Company are proving 
that certain fundamentals determined by test 
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More and more profeable 


when you do 











Store patrons today buy more and more on sight. “Here’s the 
one I want,” they say, or “Let me try that.” — turnover 
is more and more dependent on dominant package design 


and applied with practical art will outsell 
competition. Gair designs embody the experi- 
ence of 60 years’ successful cooperation with 
scores of prominent manufacturers. 

Gair service covers every essential for pack- 
age merchandising: Folding boxes; Labels; 
Lithography; Corrugated and Solid fibre ship- 
ping cases. 

Our latest booklet, “Testing the Merchan- 
dising Value of a Package ” presents in detail 
certain vital aspects of r growing problem— 
and the growing opportunity—that manufac- 
turers face today. Send for a copy. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO ;-, PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON +; BUFFALO 
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sales resulted—merely from the 
addition of red. 

In cases where color is added 
to stimulate action, the reds and 
oranges will be found the most 
effective. These are the most 

mentally exciting colors. No fixed 
rule can be laid down as to the 
exact shade to be used except that 
the color should be as bright as 
possible and not have that “dead” 
and “flat” look so often seen. 

Considerable skill is called for 
in the use of reds and oranges. 
Their effectiveness runs in exact 
opposites. A touch of red or 
orange will brighten up wonder- 
fully any printed matter, and, at 
the same time, add a touch of 
energetic dignity. Yet overdo its 
use in the least and immediately 


the exact opposite effect is Pro; 


duced—lurid sensationalism in 
place of energetic dignity. 

The use of other colors—for 
decorative rather than stimulative 
purposes—depends largely upon 
the nature of the article to be ad- 
vertised. For example, a lavender 
or pink obviously would be out of 
place in advertising mechanical 
articles; and gray, blue or canary 
are clearly not suited to articles 
of diet. The proposition plus 
personal judgment may as a gen- 
eral rule be relied upon to deter- 
mine the exact color. 

Wide experience shows that 
most firms which use _ direct- 
mail campaigns are doing many 
things which cut down con- 
siderably the pulling power of 
their literature. It will pay any 
firm using direct mail to make a 
thorough and detailed check-up of 
its mailing department; and, fur- 
ther, to continue this check-up 
every three months or so. 

The first thing to look for is 
accuracy of lists. A list accurate 
today is inaccurate next month. 
Changes run high; if not in firms, 
then in names of individuals. Lists 
should be corrected daily, if pos- 
sible; at least weekly. 

It is almost useless to address 
mail matter to firm names; clerks 
at the mail desk either throw it 
away or send it to the advertising 
department for ideas, or to the 
purchasing agent for filing—any- 
where but to the right man. The 
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name of an executive should al- 
ways be used. Many firms make 
it a fixed rule to address dupli- 
cate matter, at the same time, to 
all the officers of a firm, and to 
as many other executives whose 
names they can learn. This is 
sound practice. 


Poor Richard Club Holds 
Annual Field Day 


The_ annual apcing Field Day of the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia was 
held on May 15. More than one hun 
dred members of the club participated 
in the program of events, which in- 
cluded golf and tennis tournaments and 
a baseball game. 

Howard Story, of Story, Brooks & 
Finley, chairman of the club’s field day 
committee, was awarded the Bartley J. 
Doyle Club Trophy for ae the 
golf tournament. The following low 
score men qualified as representatives 
of the Poor Richard Club in the inter- 
city match which is to be played with the 
New York Advertising oe for the Rod- 
man Wanamaker Cup: H. W. Haydock, 
Howard Story, Rowe Stewart, ree 
oer eo = Frazier, Philip C. Staples, 
Frank Idner, Jack Martin, A. H. 
Geuting ay Joseph Potsdamer. 

_ The tennis match was won by Wil 
liam . Cummings, the other finalist 
being A. D. Yocum. 

Karl Bloomingdale captained the win- 
ning baseball team which won the game 
with a score of 25 to 14. The captain 
of the opposing team was M. G. Lukens. 


El Dorado, Ark., “News” 
Incorporates ° 


The company publishing the El Dorado, 

Ark., News, established in 1921, has 
been’ incorporated as the News Publish 
ing Company with Charles A. Berry as 
president and publisher. Stanley An 
drews is vice-president and managing 
editor, Lewis C. Callow, formerly with 
the advertising staff of the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer and more recently editor of 
the Sedalia Capital, is treasurer ani 
business manager. harles M. Best has 
joined the News as advertising manager. 
He was formerly with the Arkansas 
Countryman, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Heads Cincinnati Better 


Business Commission 
P. Baldwin has been appointed head 
of the Better Business Commission at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Baldwin was formerly 
with the Better Business Commission 
of Akron in a similar capacity. 


With New York “Globe” 


Clarence E. Hirschfeld has joined th: 
business department of the New York 
Globe. Mr. Hirschfeld was formerly 
with The Garment Weekly and more 
recently with Women’s Wear, both of 
New Yor 
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A City of Varied Jndust/1es 


Here is a thriving community of mines, and 


ae 
40 'ffRate factories and shops, where approximately 8500 


—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe -Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 





people live life in comfortable homes, and have 
steady incomes to maintain them. 


Taylorville is progressive, with water facilities 
far above the average, excellent lighting service, 
park and hospital conveniences, and rail and roa 
connections with neighboring towns. 


The bank deposits of $3,500,000 indicate 
something of Taylorville’s buying power. The 
mercantile establishments do a significant local 
business. 

27 Grocery Stores 6 Drug Stores 
12 Auto Dealers and Garages 
7 Building Material Dealers 
3 Hardware Stores 4 Jewelers 
9 Shoe Stores 9 Dry Goods Stores 
8 Men’s Furnishing Stores 6 Furniture Stores 
6 Stationers 11 Confectioneries 


The Globe-Democrat reaches and influences 
the representative people of Taylorville. Adver- 
tising in this big metropolitan paper affects their 
buying habits both at local stores and on their 
trips to St. Louis. 


Globe- Democrat 
St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St._J. Richards, 
fy . Osborn, 
. R. Scolaro 


Krogness, - - + + San Francisco 


. _ 
Dor! land Agency, l td., oes - aa 
Asso 


. American Newspapers, - - - Paris 
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"The poses of Youth” is e work of art, 
Bat she really gave us 4 ee start; 


ine Tp arevess 8 Midis vo too * Geeiit ree 
is innocent 


youthful 
But, she should, at least, wear her Sientte-night a3 
For maid - without even « pair of P-A-N-T-S8iiii! 
In this day and age - takes an awful chance. 


Ben the re beside her seem oat of luck: 
a eppear to be eanxiogs to ie the buck: 
Por they've lowered their he as in pained surprise, 
To 7 oad the shame in their sheepish eyes, - 
Ané we wonder not thet they've hed @ scare, 
Por the lemb is sivas in fear of the bare. 


Now, the public will rubber and gaze end look 
At the nade, - on the street - on the Screen - in & book; 
Bat they like ‘em plump and pin yp ed bain as - 
Bot too skinny nor young, - not nor ola, - 
And "The Spirit” would make you : *Pieeat tix hit 
tr you'd feed and fatten her up ea bit. 
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Owatonna, Minnesota 


—_ is a modern little city of 7,252 a 
inhabitants, the county seat of Steele County, Pa 
Minnesota, 65 miles southeast of St. Paul. a) i 
It has three railroads, three banks with resources ~~ | 
over $4,000,000, two newspapers, a $750,000 high . 
school and 36 worth while retail stores. 

The twenty-one principal stores in Owatonna did an 
annual business of $2,013,000 in 1922 and these 
dealers estimate 75 per cent of this volume as farm 
trade. In other words these merchants took in 
$1,509,750 from farm families against $503,250 from 
towns people. 

















Another example of hundreds of similar cities in the 
Middle West where farm families dominate retail 
trade. 





The real buyers on “Main Street” do not live in 
town but out in the country. Be sure your advertising 





reaches them. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportatio: nm Bldg., Chicago 
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Many-sided Departmental Program 
for Associated Clubs Convention 


Speakers Drawn from Many Fields of Business Will Address Varied 
Departmental Meetings of Atlantic City Convention 


MANY-SIDED and_ varied 
program for the various 
meetings that will make up the 
convention of the Associatéd Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World at 
Atlantic City from June 3 to 7 
has been practically completed. 
The general plan of the pro- 
gram for the convention gives 
the first and second days, Sunday 
and Monday, for general meetings. 
The third day, Tuesday, and the 
forenoon of the fourth day, Wed- 
nesday, are given over to depart- 
mental meetings. On Wednesday 
afternoon an_ inter-departmental 
meeting will be held. On the last 
day of the convention a general 
session of the organization will be 
held. 
The program for the general 
meetings—a program that gives 


especial attention to business 
topics of international impor- 
tance, due to the fact that 


the convention will be attended by 
a large delegation of British ad- 
vertising men, was given in Print- 
ERS’ INK of May 10, on page 103. 

The programs for the inter- 
departmental meeting and _ for 
practically all of the various de- 
partmental gatherings, have now 
been definitely formulated. 

The inter-departmental session 
on Wednesday afternoon will have 
as the general theme of discussion 
the subject, “The Co-ordination 
of all Branches of Advertising.” 

Addresses will be made at this 
meeting by the following speak- 
ers: 

“The Foundation of Advertising 
Results,” by Hon. E. T. Meredith, 
publisher of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, and former Secretary 
of Agriculture; “Building a Roof 
over Advertising,” by Charles 
Henry Mackintosh of Mackintosh 
Advertising-Selling Service, Chi- 
cago; “Advertising and the Busi- 
ness Barometer,” by Roger Bab- 
son, head of Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
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Mass.; “The Advertising Archi- 
tect’s Plans,” by G. Lynn Sumner, 
advertising manager International 
Correspondence Schools; “Co- 
operative Marketing and Adver- 
tising and Co-ordination of 
Media,” by Stanley Q. Grady, di- 
rector of sales and advertising, 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., New York, and 
“Community Building through 
Advertising,” by Charles F. Hat- 
field, secretary and general man- 
ager, St. Louis Convention Pub- 
licity and Tourist Bureau. 

A film produced by the Adver- 
tising Specialty Association to ad- 
vertise advertising and having the 
title “The Road to Success,” will 
be shown at this meeting. 

Ws Frank McClure, vice-presi- 
dent of Albert Frank & Company, 
and chairman of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission will preside 
at this meeting. 

Programs for departmental ses- 
sions of the following associations 
or departments have been issued: 

Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation, Industrial Advertising 
Association, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, National 
Association of Newspaper Execu- 
tives, National Association of 
Theatre Program Publishers, Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association, 
Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, Com- 
munity Advertising Department, 
The Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation, Associated Retail Adver- 
tisers, The Directory and Refer- 
ence Media Department, Church 


Advertising Department, Club 
Secretaries Conference, Poster 
Advertising Association, Screen 


Advertisers Association, National 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
and the American Photo-En- 
gravers’ Association. 

The programs for these associa- 
tions and departments follow: 
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Pusiic Utitities ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday Morning: Grover C. Max- 
well, former secretary, Ohio Public 
Service Commission, Columbus, 
“Telling the Public the Story of the 
Public Utility’; W. H. Boyce, general 
manager, Beaver Valley Traction Co., 
New Brighton, Pa.; P. H. Gadsden, 
vice-president, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary, American Association Advertising 
Agencies, New York, on “What Agency 
Service Means to the Public Utility 
Company,” and W. S. Vivian, Middle 
West Utilities Company, Chicago, “Get- 
ting Your Customers Interested in Your 
Business.” 

Tuesday Afternoon: J. C. McQuiston, 
manager, publicity department, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘‘Why Adver- 
tise?”; Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
“Public Utilities and Public Relations,” 
and W. H. Hodge, manager, advertis- 
ing department, Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation, Chicago, 
“Customer Ownership Advertising.” 

Wednesday Morning: Report of offi- 
cers; report of committee on amend- 
ments to the constitution; report of 
committee on resolutions, and report of 
membership committee. 

Round Table Conference with the fol- 
lowing subjects for discussion: Future 
activities and scope of our association 
work; How may we best co-operate with 
the national utility associations?; How 
may we best co-operate with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs?; Shall we 
organize our own speakers’ bureau?, and 
advertising extension work, etc. 

Election of officers, three directors and 
three delegates to National Advertising 
Commission. 

INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday Morning: “What the Manu- 
facturer Expects from His Advertising 
Department,” William Ridgway, presi- 
dent, Craig Ridgway & Son, Coatesville, 
Pa.; “The Economics of Industrial Ad- 
vertising,” Jesse H. Neal, executive 
secretary of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., and secretary-treasurer of 
A. A. C. of W.; “Selling the Industrial 
Market and Market Analysis,’”’ Harry 
ES ams manager, Automotive Industries ; 
“Advertising for the Manufacturer with 
Many Departments,” E. E. Leason, ad- 
vertising manager, B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston. 

A brief period of discussion after 
each address is being planned. 

Tuesday Afternoon: “Co-operation 
between the Advertising and Sales De- 

artment,” L. F. Hamilton, Walworth 

fg. Co., Boston, and “Looking at Copy 
and Looking into It,” Harry E. Cleland, 
Miller Freeman Publications, N. 

“What Can Mass Media Do for the 
Industrial Advertiser?”—short talk and 
discussion led by Kenneth Groesbeck, 
president, Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle. 
Inc., New York. The following will 
give their experiences with mass media 
in the advertising and sale of their 
products: R. M. Nicholson, advertising 
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manager, United Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, Ohio; S. M. Fechheimer, man- 
er, uublicity yo gy ne Truscon Steel 

etroit; Galen Snow, advertising 


ee ae Greenfield Hee | & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass.; K. H. oo ad- 
vertising manager, Square D Company, 


Detroit, and H. V. Jamison, advertising 
manager, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Simplification in Industry and Its 
Relation to Industrial Advertising and 
Selling,” F. M. Cockrell, McGraw-Hill 
Ce., Inc., New York (a motion-picture 
film especially developed for this purpose 
by the McGraw-Hill Co. will illustrate 
the talk 

Wednesday Morning: ‘The Latest 
Thought and Development in Industrial 
Advertising.” (This session will be given 
over to short talks, general discussion, 
committee reports and business meeting.) 

The following advertising managers 
will give short talks on topics as printed 
below: (1) “Selective Methods in Ma- 
chine Tool Advertising,” E. Payson 
Blanchard, advertising manager, Bullard 
Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
and (2) “How Shall We Be Judged?” 
G. W. Brogan, advertisin manager, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Other topics will be ‘discussed, such 
as the following: “Association ‘Adver- 
tising’; “Industrial House Organs”; 
“Free versus Paid Circulation”; “New 
Methods of Co-operation between Ad- 
vertising Managers of the I. A. A.” and 
“The National Activities of the Asso- 
ciation,”’ etc. : 

Committee reports: (a) Committee on 
Standardization of Industrial Advertis- 
ing ge J. C. McQuiston, chair- 
man; (b) Committee on Exhibits, Oscar 
S. Tyson, chairman, and (c) Nomina- 
tion Committee, Bennett Chapple, adver- 
tising manager, American Rolling Mills 
Co., chairman. 

Election of officers for 1923-24 term 
and election of three directors for 
1923-24 term. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Two sessions will be held, Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings, when Roy S. 
Durstine, secretary and treasurer of 
Barton, ‘Durstine & Osborn, Inc., will 
preside. 

Tuesday Morning: “The American 
Agency of Today,” John Benson, presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; “Scientific 
Methods in Agency Work,” Paul T. 
song a. Je Walter Thompson 

he Association’s Service to Ad- 
pa PM James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and “Agency 
Finance,” Harry Dwight Smith, presi- 
dent, Fuller & Smith. 

Wednesday Morning: “The Agency’s 
International Scope,’”’ Frank A. Arnold, 
secretary, Frank Seaman, Inc.; “The 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies,”” William H. Johns, president, 
George Battern Co., and “The British 
Advertising Agency,” by speakers who 
will be selected from the British adver- 
tising agency men, who will be guests 
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The Investors’ Newspaper 


CINCINNATI is a city of investors,—many of 
them large operators, many more of them just 
thrifty, foresighted men and women who earn 
well, live well, and invest their surplus in local 
and out-of-town securities. But large and 
small alike, all of them look for the information 
on which to base their investments in the 
TIMES-STAR,—because 


The Times-Star is twelve hours ahead of the 
second Cincinnati paper with financial reports 
from New York, Chicago and’ other important 
stock markets— 


The Times-Star comes to them when they have 
the leisure as well as the inclination to read,— 
and its reports are readable as well as reli- 
able— 


The Times-Star carries the advertising of all 
the leading Cincinnati Banks, Trust Com- 
panies and Brokers, six days in every week 
and is used by out-of-town investment houses 
as their medium for contacting with Ohio 
Valley investors. 


Write for list of 
financial advertisers 
using the Times-Star 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies at this meeting. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER 
EXEcuUTIVES 


Tuesday Morning: ‘Merchandising 
Service,” a discussion led by Tom Dar- 
lington, manager foreign advertising, 
San Antonio Express. Topics to be 
discussed: (1) Should newspapers tie up 
with national - advertisers —~ maga- 
zines for their campaign?; (2) Do some 
advertisers ask unreasonable “‘co-opera- 
tion,’”? and how much co-operation should 
be accorded advertising agents and ad- 
vertisers by publishers?; (3) How far 
should a newspaper go in the develop- 
ment of = requiring newspaper 
co-operation ? ; ow far should 
newspapers go se cele trade eat 
gations and arranging for window dis- 
plays sent direct to dealers or to the 
newspapers, to be delivered to dealers?, 
and (5) Is a merchandising publication 
issued by newspapers a satisfactory in- 
vestment ? 

Tuesday Afternoon: Joint session 
with American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Jesse F. Matteson, pre- 
siding for American. Association of 
Advertising Agencies; Joe W. Simpson, 
os for Nation Association of 

ewspaper Executives. Reports of 
special committees on local and foreign 
advertising rates. Discussions of the 
following topics: (1) Should publishers 
accept trade acceptances or any other 
method of deferred payment and if so 
should cash discount be allowed?; (2) 


Should newspapers exchange advertising _ 


for hotel accommodations?, and (3) 
Should cash discount be allowed adver- 
— agencies where checks cannot be 
because of various restrictions? 

Wednesday Morning: Joint session 
with National Association of Classified 
Advertising Managers. Question Box. 
Proven plans. “Something You Can Do 
for Your Own Newspapers,” by selected 
members of the Classified Advertising 
Managers Association. Address by, a 
publisher on the subject of “Value of 
Classified Advertising to Daily News- 


papers.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THEATRE 
ProcRAM PUBLISHERS 


Tuesday Morning and Afternoon: Re- 
port on progress made since Milwaukee 
convention; address by a member of the 
association on “Theatre Programs the 
Logical Tie-up Medium with the Adver- 
tiser’s National Media and Local News- 
papers”; discussion of best ways and 
means of presenting and co-ordinating 
uniform sales information regarding 
theatre program advertising—to national 
and local advertisers; discussion of cata- 
logues, circulars and data—of rates, cir- 
culation, mechanical requirements, class 
of attractions, theatres, and complete 
general information helpful and essen- 
tial to advertising agencies and general 
advertisers in allotting appropriations 
and preparing copy for theatre pro 
grams; discussion of means of promotin 
better understanding and unprejudice 
co-operation with advertising agencies, 
and election of officers and general ex- 
ecutive details.. Adjournment. 
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Direct Mart ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 

(The Graphic Arts Association will 
meet in conjunction with the Direct Mai! 
Association this year.) 

Tuesday Morning: Robert E. Ramsay 
of James F. Newcomb & Co., New York 
“a ‘Merchandising ” Advertising 

Direct Mail,” H. B. LeQustee, 
Churchill. Hall, Inc., New York; 
tions from the floor; ‘‘Dealer Cu ine. 
tion,” Arthur Freeman, of LEinson- 
Freeman Co., New York; Questions from 
the floor; “Mechanics of Direct Adver- 
tising” (illustrated), F. Aumueller, of 
Cramer & Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tuesday Afternoon: Charles R. Wiers, 
vice-president of De Long Hook & Eye 
Co., presiding—“Direct Advertising and 
Home Economics from the Woman’s 
Viewpoint,” Mrs, Ida Bailey Allen, New 
York; “Interest-Inciting Letters,” Louis 
Victor Eytinge, New York; ne = 
discovered House-Organ,” a. 
bray, D. S. Eckels Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and “A Trip through | a Paper 
(illustrated), Watson Gordan, S. D. 

arren & Co., Boston. 

Wednesday Morning: Homer J. 
Buckley, of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
presiding—“‘Selling Your Direct-Mail 
pAroniang, Yadon, Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis.; ‘‘Postal 
Publicity in Great Britain,’ ” Arthur 
Chadwick, Amalgamated Publicity Ser 
vices, Ltd., London, England; “Direct 
Mail to Intensify and National 
Advertising,” J. S. Older, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, and “Putting More 
Direction into Direct Advertising,” S. 
Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 


Women’s ApverTIsING CLUBS 


This meeting will be held under the 
chairmanship of Miss Elizabeth Maguir« 
of Philadelphia, president of the con- 
ference. 

Speakers will be Mrs. George Horace 
Lorimer, wife of the editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post; Miss Katherine 
Mahool, representative of the women’s 
clubs on the executive committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Miss Crowley and Miss Jane J. 
Martin, of New York. W. S. Crawford, 
vice-president of the Thirty Club of 
London, will talk on “Present Develop 
ment of Advertising in England.” 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


This association will hold two sessions 
on Tuesday and a morning session 
Wednesday. 

Tuesday Morning: B. Kirk Rankin, 
Southern Agriculturist, of Nashville 
Tenn., and president of the association 
presiding. This will be a general busi 
ness meeting of the association, and al! 
farm-paper Meg y's are invited to at 
tend. Nothing in the way of a forma 
pecttens has been arranged, and mem 

ers are invited to bring up any matte: 
for the good of the cause. \ 

Tuesday Afternoon: E, T. Meredith 


publisher of Successful Farming anc 


former Secretary of Agriculture, pre 
siding. Henry Wallace, Secretary 0! 
Agriculture, “The Importance of Farm 
ing to All Business’; Samuel R. Mc 
Kelvie, former Governor of Nebraska 
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Subject: Reducing Accounts Receivable 


Gentlemen: 


When an advertiser’s Accounts Receivable have been too 
high for some time and are still increasing, it points de- 
cidedly, in our opinion, to laxity in collections, liberality in 
extending credits and looseness in advertising. 

Under such conditions, if the case is both chronic and 
aggravated (to use the medical terms) merely hounding 
the wholesalers or retailers to pay their bills will seldom 
accomplish the results. Such action tends to drive away 
what good will and friendliness the dealers have toward 
you. 

Of course there must be a strict supervision in the granting 
of credits and a more precise system of collecting accounts. 
But something else is needed in most cases. The advertis- 
ing must be brought down out of the blue sky and made 
practical. It must cease to be “inspirational,” and must 
point to something beside the “romance” in business or to 
the “vision of greater things.” Furthermore it must use 
advertising channels which can be confined to the wholesaler 
or the group of retailers who are behind in paying their 
bills. This means the skillful and aggressive use of news- 
paper and other local media. 

But still another thing is needed. The advertising must 
present a definite, practical plan of operation: which will 
enlist the interest and the active cooperation of sullen or 
non-cooperating dealers. 

If advertisers would give this phase of their marketing 
more intelligent and practical consideration, they would not 
be referred to in the trade as “carrying a heavy load.” 
They would soon learn to look upon their advertising, not 
as an investment for the future, but as one of the most 
effective of all modern means of pulling their business out 
from under the load and making its capital liquid and its 
retail outlets more active, friendly and effective. 


Yours very truly, 


WR rLd Company 


Advertising Agency 
Charter Member A. A, A. A. 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone—Mad. Sq. 9070. 
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These are just a few. They serve 
to indicate the extent of industrial 
products successfully advertised 
through TEXTILE WORLD. 


And along with this is the prestige of 
TEXTILE WORLD among its readers 
which is shared by those advertisers who 
use its columns. This reader 
confidence is so substantial 
that to be represented in 
TEXTILE WORLD is 
automatically regarded as 
an endorsement of merit for 
the product. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Members 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“The Comeback of the Farmer’; Dean 
Henry Hayward, W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, ‘“‘The Farmer—The_ Big- 
gest Buyer of Them All,” and Marco 
Morrow, The Capper Publications, “Back- 
ing the Country Dealer.” 

ednesday Morning: President B. 
Kirk Rankin, presiding. This meeting 
will be a continuation of Tuesday morn- 
ing’s meeting.. No formal program has 
been arranged. The subject of securing 
the co-operation of retail dealers for the 
benefit of advertising in the farm mar- 
ket and farm papers is the only subject 
that has been definitely decided upon. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 

Tuesday Morning: Opening address, 
Harry Gwaltney, president of the asso- 
ciation; “Purpose and Outline of Pro- 
gram,” F. L. Tate, Toronto Star; “How 
to Get More Advertisements througl 
Newspaper Display Advertising,” H, G. 
Barringer, Indianapolis News, chairman, 
and others, followed by round-table dis- 
cussion and exhibit of the best promo- 
tion ads; “How to Get More Advertise- 
ments through Street Salesmen,” C. B. 
Nissen, Los Angeles Herald, chairman, 
and ‘others, followed by round-table 
discussion, ; 

Twenty proved plans for producing 
more advertisements; ‘How to Get More 
Advertising ng Telephone Selling,” 
Naylor Rogers, s Angeles Express, 
chairman, and others, followed by round- 
table discussion. Luncheon 12:15—(a) 
For representatives of newspapers in 
cities of less than 50,000 population. 
Paper by H. W. Klink, Reading, Pa., 
Times, chairman, followed by round- 
table discussion of the problems of the 
small newspaper including developing 
rural business, confliction with display 
advertising, rates, etc.; (b) For repre- 
sentatives of newspapers in cities of 
more than 50,000 population. Paper by 

" “ acDonald, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, chairman, followed by round- 
table discussion of the problems of large 
newspapers, including division and sales 
work, ce organization, special classi- 
fication rates. 

Tuesday Afternoon: “How to Get 
More Advertisements through Premiums 
and Novelties’; paper by J. M. Camp 
bell, Des Moines Capital, chairman, and 
others, followed by round-table discus- 
sion, and ‘“‘How to Get More Advertise- 
ments through Proper Forms of Sales- 
Persons Remuneration,” paper by Oscar 
Schenk, Chicago American, chairman, 
and others, 

Wednesday: Twenty-five or more 
proved plans that will produce more ads, 
lines and insertions, Luncheon—12:30 
P.M.—(a) For representatives of eve- 
ning papers. Paper by C. C. Arm- 
strong, Cleveland Press, chairman, and 
others, followed by round-table discus- 
sion on problems ot evening newspapers, 
including closing time, selling copy for 
following day, marking of out paper, 
advantages of evening paper advertising; 
(b) For representatives of morning 
papers, Paper by.C, W. Nax, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, chairman; and others, 
followed by round-table discussion on 
problems of morning newspapers, in- 
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cluding closing time, advantages of 
morning-paper advertising, developing 
rural route business, etc. 

“How to Increase the Lineage per Ad 
through Newspaper Promotion,” J. H. 
Butler, Houston Chronicle, chairman 
and others, followed by round-table dis- 
cussion; “‘How to Increase the Lineage 
od Ad through Salesmen’s Arguments,” 

. F. Mulher, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
chairman, and others, followed by 
round-table discussion; ‘‘How to Increase 
the Lineage per Ad through Typography,” 
C. A. Sternberger, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, chairman, and others, followed 
by round-table discussion; “How to In- 
crease the Lineage per Ad by Eliminat- 
ing Abbreviations,” H. J. Moehlman, 
Baltimore Sun, chairman, and others, 
followed by round-table discussion, and 
“How to Get More Insertions per Ad 
through Newspaper Promotion,” J. W. 
Carter, Lexington Herald, chairman, and 
others, followed by round-table dis- 
cussion. 

Thursday Morning: “How to Get 
More oe a Ad through Sales 
Arguments,” P. M. Hughes, Minneapolis 
Tribune, chairman, and others, followed 
by round-table discussion, and ‘‘How to 

et More Insertions per Ad through 
Rate Concessions, Contracts, etc.,’? H. A. 
Dryden, Peoria Journal-Transcript, 
chairman, and others, followed by round 
table discussion. 


CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday Morning: Remarks by 
Charles F. Hatfield, St. Louis, president; 
report of Ralph H. Faxon, Des Moines, 
Ia., secretary-treasurer; Douglas D. 
Rothacker, Rothacker Film Manufactur 
ing Co., Chicago, president, Screen Ad 
vertisers Department, “Community Ad 
vertising through Films”; Herbert L. 
Weir, advertising agent, Pennsylvania 
System, Pittsburgh, Pa., “Relation of 
the Railroad to the Development of the 
Community”; Nathaniel T, Frame, Uni 
versity of est Virginia, “How the 
Community May Find Itself”; Eric 
Fjeld, W. L. Erwood, Ltd., Londoi, 
England, “Advertising on the Continent 
of Europe,” and Judge Allan E. Frost, 
Chicago, counsel, Poster Advertising 
Association, “Community Advertising by 
Outdoor Advertising.” 

Tuesday Afternoon: ‘‘The Neosho Plan 
—Past and Future,” Gurney R. Lowe 
of Neosho, Mo., director, club extension 
work, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World; Lee S. Trimble, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce and Advertising 
Club, Griffin, Ga., “Relation of the 
Neosho Plan from the Standpoint of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Adver- 
tising Club of a Small Town”; William 
C. Byers, director, Agricultural Bureau, 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa., “Community 
Co-operation from the Farmer’s View- 
point’; ten-minute talks by selected 
Neosho Plan workers;. J. D. Mc- 
Cartney, assistant to the president, Cen 
tral of Georgia Railway, Savannah, Ga., 
“A Composite Picture ef Community 
Advertising from Experience’ in® Com 
mercial egepiaiions, Newspapers and 
the Railroads”; E. R, Hartzell, manager. 

(Continued on page -105) 
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Study, State Street Terminal Improvement, Chicago, by Alfred Fellheimer, 


Correcting False Impressions 


HIS copy might well dwell on the billion-dollar buying 
program of the railroads as announced by the American 
Railway Association, but of greater importance is the 
clearing away of “that first thought” to many—that the rail- 
way market means locomotives, cars and rails. The truth is: 
The railway market is the greatest of buyers in variety and volume, 
Think of stations, office: buildings, big terminals, shops, and other 
buildings—of what they are constructed and of their equipment. 
Think of machinery, tools and appliances. Think of big bridges, big 
construction projects, and of the materials required. 

Our Buyers Guide sections quote approximately 1100 items in active 
demand—products for which the railroads will spend over a billion 
this year. This is buying magnitude that is worthy of advertising’s 
supreme effort. 

_ To give the facts and then co-operate with manufacturers and agen- 
cies in formulating advertising plans, is our duty to the industry; 
hence, we endeavor to do our work well, 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church St. NEW YORK 


Simmons-BoarpMan Pusications 
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E NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY’S adgi 

Car of the United States for more than 20% 

Their Street Car advertising is merchandis 
products to be featured in the Street Cars 
very seldom advertised in any other medium 


They sell direct to the retailers and have h 

Under the circumstances, it is logical to k 
more complete check on the advertising value 
has on Street Car advertising. 


STREET RAILWA 


Central Office 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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bhtive years. 
isthe retailers every month on the basis of the 


the following month. These products are 


sthe same period. 
sof salesmen constantly calling on the trade. 


that no advertiser of grocery products has a 
medium than the National Biscuit Company 


DVERTISING CO, 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


PUT THEM 
IN THE Soup! 


NATIONAI 
OYSTER : BISCUTT 
j COMPANY 


CRACKER 





CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO.,N. ¥. 
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ROOF 


“Rough copies of pages of set-up 
typematter, etc., (usually made on a 
hand press) to be submitted to the 
customer for O. K. or corrections” 

—Tue Printer’s Dictionary. 
Submitting “Proof” is just a 
natural part of every job in every 
print shop. However, there’s 
another sort of Proof that Gold- 
mann is fond of submitting: 
proof that the Goldmann Com- 
pany’s 47 years’ experience in 
printing has developed an organi- 
zation of men whose knowledge, 
judgment and skill combined 
with the finest of equipment is 
producing printed matter of 
superlatively high quality at sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. This 
sort of Proof is what the Gold- 
mann Company “has nothing 
else but.” 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stix 

TELEPH 








S 
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commercial department, Baltimore & 
Ohio ‘Railroad, Baltimore, Md., “Adver- 
tising Value of Community Work with 

il ” Community Advertising by 
Direct Mail—(General: Homer J. Buck- 
ley, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, 
former president Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, and Specific: John J. 
Farrelly of St. Louis, Farrelly-Walsh 
Company); Colvin B. Brown, chief, 
Organization Service Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., “Community De- 
velopment Completion throueh Advertis- 
ing—The Viewpoint of the Organization 
Man—A National Cross-Section,” and 
representatives of advertising clubs in 
five-minute statements of what their 
clubs have done in community advertis- 
ing. 

Wednesday Morning: Bernard J. 
Mullaney, manager of public and in- 
dustrial relations, Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, “Public Utilities in 
Connection with Advertising’; James E. 
West, chief scout executive, Boy Scouts 
of America, New York, “‘Boy Scouts as 
a Community Advertising Factor”; Don 
E. Mowry, general secretary, Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Madison, Wis., mem- 
ber, executive committee and chairman, 
committee on exhibits, community ad- 
vertising department, “Community Ad- 
vertising from the Standpoint of the 

hamber of Commerce”; Walter B. 
Weisenburger, assistant to the president, 
National Bank of Commerce, ‘‘Co- 
operation between Chambers of Com- 
merce and Advertising Clubs’; report 
on Survey on Truth in Community Ad- 
vertising, Montagu A. Tancock, man- 
ager, publicity bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb., vice-president, 
community advertising department; re- 
port on Survey on Truth in Tourist 
Advertising, Perry S. Williams, man- 
ager, tourist information bureau, Minne- 
apolis Journal, and election of officers. 
Adjournment, 


Tue ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 
ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday Morning: Showing of edu- 
cational film, “The Way to Success’’; 
“The Appeal to Instinct,” Charles 
Henry Mackintosh, of Mackintosh Ad- 
vertising Selling Service; “The Calen- 
dar in Advertising,” William H. Seely, 
secretary and sales manager of the 
Osborne Company; “The General Use 
of Advertising Specialties,’ Henry 
Craig Walker, president, Walker-Long- 
fellow Co.; “The Value of Advertising 
Specialties for Marketing Purposes,”’ 
Noble T. Praigg, president, Praigg- 
Kaiser & Co., and “How a National 
Advertiser Builds Good-Will by the Use 
of Advertising Specialties,” George S. 
ye ag advertising manager, Colgate 

‘0. 
Wednesday Morning: 
sion for members only. 


Business ses- 


Tue Rerart ApveRTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday: Under chairmanship of P. J. 
MacAuley, with addresses by the follow- 
ing: Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement 
& Co., Chicago; Charles Mears, 
advertising council, Cleveland: Miss 
Lila I, Lewis, manager, charting depart- 
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ment, William H. Rankin Co., Chicago; 
Carl L. Gibson, assistant to president, 
Standard Advertisin Co., Chicago; 
Roger W. Babson, Babson Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley . Hills, Mass.; 
oseph Katz, Katz Advertising Agency, 
altimore, Md., and Theodore W. Mor- 
gan, director, 
Portland, Ore. 
A business meeting follows. 
Wednesday: Under chairmanship of 
Evans Leslie Ellis, with addresses by 
the following: Miss Helen Landon Cass 
“Peggy Schuyler” of Cotrell and 
Leonard, Albany, N. Y.; Charles Coolidge 
Parlin, manager, commercial research 
bureau of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia; Ben Nash, treasurer, 
Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc., New York; 
Ww. Hotchkin, advertisi director, 
Abraham & 
election. 


Henry Morgan & Co., 


Straus, Brooklyn, and 


Tue Directory AND RererENce MeEpIA 
PARTMENT 

Tuesday Morning: Reports of com- 
mittees; “Developing Efficient Represen- 
tatives,’ Joseph J. Vigneau, president, 
Keystone Consolidated Publishing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and “How I View the 
City Directory Field,’”” Robert W. 
Elemes, Buffalo. 

_Tuesday Afternoon: “Reference Me- 
dia from the Advertising Agency View- 
point,” H. C, Winchell, president, H. C. 
Winchell Advertising Agency; “The 
Value of Reference Media to the Pur- 
chasing Agent,” M. E. Towner, general 
purchasing agent, Western Maryland 
Railway; “Reference Media as a Whole,” 
Col. H. H. Burdick, president of the 
Associated Business Directory Pub- 
lishers, and an address by George W. 
Overton, president, Directory and Ref- 
erence Media Departmental. 

Wednesday Morning: Unfinished busi- 
ness, 

Cuurcny ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

Tuesday Morning: W. N. Bayless, 
Tiffany-Bayless Co., Cleveland, “Six 
Reasons Why the Church Should Ad- 
vertise”; Rev. John Muyskens, First 
Presbyterian Church, Red Bank, N., J., 
“Convincing the Local Church’; Dr. 
H. F. Mermillion, D.D., superintendent, 
Southern Baptist Sanitarium, El Paso, 
Tex., “Ancient Examples of Religious 
Advertising’; Fred E, Potter, advertis- 
ing agent, London, Eng., “Religion and 
Publicity”; James R. Joy, Lit.D., edi- 
tor, The Christian Advocate, New York, 
“The Religious Paper—Enforcing Its 
Value”; Dr. T. S. Brock, D.D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Camden, 
N. J., “A National Church Advertising 
Periodical”; Dr. Earl Hoon, D.D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Sioux City, 
la., “Securing a Sunday-Night Audi- 
ence,” and John A, Goodell, National 
Thrift Committee, New York City, “The 
Thrift Campaign.” 

Tuesday Afternoon: Samuel R. Boggs, 
president, Model Mills Company, Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘Advertising the Bible’; Graham 
Patterson, publisher, Christian Herald, 
New York, “The Product behind the 
Advertising”; W. Frank McClure, vice- 
president, Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, 
“The Advertising Man’s Laboratory’; 
Joseph A. Richards, president, Joseph 
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Richards Advertising Co., New York, 
“Spiritual Church Advertising”; Arthur 
E. Hungerford, publicity manager, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ, 


Baltimore, “How Can the Church Secure 
Publicity?”; Edwin T. Meredith, ex- 
secretary, Department of Agriculture, 


and publisher of Successful Farming, 
“Enforcing Rural Church Claims” 

Robert F, Gibson, D.D., executive secre- 
tary, Department of Publicity, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, New York City, 
“Advertising as an Evangelistic Me 
dium’; Dr. Roy B. Guild, executive 
secretary, Federal Council of Christian 
Churches, New York City, “The Local 
Federation of Church Advertising,” and 

D. Brush, The-Chicago Church Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Ill., “What Our Ex- 
hibit Teaches.” 

Wednesday Afternoon: E. E. Elliott, 
president, E. E. Elliott Investment Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., “Learning How to 
Advertise”; E. P. Beebe, assistant treas- 
urer, Iron Age Publishing Co., New 
York, “Some Practical Suggestions for 
Advertising’; G. Harris Danzberger, 
publicity director, Christian Endeavor 
Union, “Advertising That Appeals to 
Young People’; Dr. C. A. McAlpine, 
D.D., president, Church Service, Inc., 
New York, “A Church House-Organ”; 
Henry Baraclough, Philadelphia, “How 
We Get Up Our Calendar”; Rev. 
Weaver B. Bubank, The Jamesburg er 
byterian Church, Jamesburg, N. J., “ 
‘Cheap’ Church Calendar”; Tim Khrige 
American Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
aay “Direct-by-Mail Church Advertis- 

; Dr. E. T. Clark, Nashville, Tenn., 
irect- by-Mail Church Advertising” ; 

Ernest Wallace, advertising manager, 
Blitoek Journal, Elizabeth, N. J., “The 
Location of the Church Ad in the Daily 
Paper,” and Herbert H. Smith, asso- 
ciate publicity director of the Presby- 
terian Church of America, Philadelphia, 
“How Newspapers Are Helping 
Churches.” 

Wednesday Afternoon: C. P. Wilber, 
State Forester, Highway Department of 
New Jersey, Trenton, “‘Benefits of Union 
Advertising’; Carl Hunt, manager, 
A. A. C. of W., New York City, “The 
Local Club Committee on Church Adver- 
vertising”; N. M. Parrott, secretary- 
treasurer, Advertising Club, Baltimore, 
“A Local Church Advertising Confer- 
ence”; Dr. James Allen Blair, D.D., 
Fe mg Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, “How to Secure Church ‘Group’ 
Advertising”; Dr. J. T. B. Smith, de- 
partment of publicity, Committee on 
Conservation and Advance, Methodist 
a Church, Chicago, “The Chi- 
cago Church Advertising Conference” ; 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, president, 
Church Advertising Department, A, A. 
C. of W., New York, “How Can the 
Church Advertising Department Help 
the Local Clubs?”; John Clyde Oswald, 
publisher, The American Printer, New 
York, “Securing Co-operation from Ad- 
vertising Experts,” and Philip Ritter, 
Philip Ritter agency, New York, ‘The 
Brooklyn Plan 


CLus teidcaeaamesie CONFERENCE 


Tuesday Morning: Norman M. Par- 
rott, president, Baltimore, Md., presiding. 
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Elmer A. Guise, secretary, Tulsa, Okla. 
Reception to Lou . aA Kansas 
City, president, A. A. C. of w. 

Coapeentio og National Head- 
-* by Carl Hunt, manager, 
a4 f W.; Educational Work, National 
Resosetk. by Earle Pearson, educa- 
tional director, A. A. W.; Better 
Business Bureau Work, by enneth 
Barnard, director, National Vigilance 
Committee, and Women’s Work, by Miss 
Katherine H. Mahool, Baltimore, women’s 
representative on the executive commit- 
tee of the A, A. C. of W. 

Tuesday Afternoon: A discussion of 
topics on organizing and conducting ad- 
vertising clubs. 


Poster ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday Morning: J. H. Brinkmeyer, 
president, Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion, presiding. Address of welcome by 
Louis St. John, Atlantic City Poster 
Advertising Company; “The Advertising 
and Marketing of Tomorrow,” Leonard 
Dreyfuss, president, United Advertising 
Corporation; “Ideas in Advertising,” 
Matlack Price, associate editor, The 
Poster, Chicago; “Past and Future of 
Poster Advertising,” F. W. Nye, presi- 
dent, Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America, Inc., and ‘Marketing Expe- 
rience with Posters,” Arthur Siegel, 
Poster Advertising Company, St. Louis. 

Tuesday Afternoom: Kerwin H. Ful- 
ton, director of the Eastern District 
Poster Advertising Association, Inc., 
presiding. “What Organization Means 
to Advertising,” W. W. Bell, executive 
secretary, Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion, Inc., Chicago; ““My Experience in 
Co-operative Marketing and Advertis- 
ing,” Stanley Q. Grady, director of 
sales and advertising, Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, Inc.; “Why 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company ” Adopted 
Poster Advertising,’”? M. M. Hutchin- 
son, advertising manager, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and “Restoring the 
Purchasing Power of the Farm Market 
by Poster Advertising—A Campaign in 
Conjunction with the Northwestern 
Wheat Association,” L. W. Trester, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Screen ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday Morning: “How to Make Ad- 
vertising Slides Pay,” with demonstra- 
tion, Dave H. Harris, Standard Slide 
Corporation, New York; ‘Motion Pic- 
tures as a Force in Welfare Promo- 
tion,” Bennett Chapple, American Roll- 
ing Mills, Middletown, Ohio, and “Get- 
ting non-Theatrical Circulation,’’ George 
J. Zehrung, International Y. M. C. A., 
New York. 

Tuesday Afternoon: “Educational 
Motion Pictures and Slides,” E. A. 
Crandall, director, visual instruction, 
New York City Schools; “How the 
Government Is Promoting American 
Business with Motion Pictures,” M. F. 
Leopold, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “What Outsiders Think 
of Industrial Motion Pictures,” Homer 

inn, secretary, Screen Advertisers 
Association, Chicago, and ‘Putting 
Over ‘Product’ Pearce: ” Edward Hall, 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis. 
Wednesday Morning: “Motion Pic- 
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St.Louis 


Dealer says, ae 
“SHOW ME! gi 





‘What local advertising 
are you going to do for ME?’ 


Tell the customers of country retailers 
about your goods, if you can afford to, BUT 
—don’t expect to sell the St. Louis dealer 
unless you show him that you are actually 
going to tell the greatest number of St. 
Louisans* about your products.. In other 
words, the manufacturer who comes into this 
market has to thoroughly cover St. Louis. 


St. Louis can only be covered in one way— 
by using the two large evening papers that 
are taken home and read by the purchasing 
agents of its households. With this com- 

! bination you reach, with minimum dupli- 
. cation, the greatest possible number of cus- 
: tomers of the city dealer. 


“Show the St. Louis dealer” a local 
advertising schedule calling for the 
two large evening newspapers. One 
of them — 


| _ THE ST.LOUIS STAR 











ow 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


ee ee ee 
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tures in Community Advertising,” 
Charles F. Hatfield, president, Commu- 
nity Advertisin, Department; “‘The 
Production and Circulation of Technical 
Films,” George R. Fessenden, Northeast 
Electric Co., Rochester, N. ¥.; —— 
Use of a Portable Projector,” 2: 
DeVry, The DeVry Corporation, cht 
cago, Ill.; “Screen Advertisers Asso- 
ciation—Its Reorganization and Future,” 
Douglas D. Rothacker, Rothacker Film 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., president, 
Screen Advertisers Association, and re- 
port of secretary-treasurer and election 
of officers, 


NATIONAL FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday Morning: W. W. Douglas, 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, presi- 
dent’s address; Lloyd L. Coon, Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, Chicago, 
secretary’s report; A. D. Welton, Con- 
tinental & Commercial Bank, Chicago, 
ra he Tyychology of Bank Advertising”; 

Sisson, Guaranty Trust Company, 
ke York, “The Development of Bank 
Advertising” ; F, W. Ellsworth, Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, ‘Co-operative Community Ad- 
vertising,” and F. N. Shephard, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, New York, 
“Advertising and the A. B. A.” 

Tuesd . Afternoon: R. E. Hotze, 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
“Reaching ” Masses with the Outdoor 
A F. Stearns, Security Trust 
& Savings Bente Los Angeles, “The 
School Savings Plan”; Keith F. War- 
ren, Bankers Magazine, New York, 
“From the Editor’s Observation Post’’; 

. H. Handerson, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, “Are We Our Worst 
Competitors,” and Miss Anne Seward, 
Hamilton National Bank, New York, 
“The Women’s Department.” 

Wednesday Morning: R. E. Right, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., “Building Deposits with 
the Aid of the Movies’; H. B. Mathews, 
S. W. Straus & Company, New York, 
“Investment Advertising’; Samuel J. 
Keator, The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional ‘Bank, New York, ‘“‘How Adver- 
tising Builds Branches”; Tracy Her- 
rick, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, “The Personal Solicitation of 
Trust Business,’”’ and Paul Young, 
Blythe-Witter & Company, Los Angeles, 
“Assisting Newspapers Develop heir 
Financial Section.” 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


E. W. Houser, presiding. “Your 
Story in Picture "Leaves Nothing Un- 
told,”” E, W. Houser, president, Barnes- 
Crosby Co., Chicago; “The Photo- 
Engraver in Vigilance Work,” Adolph 
Schuetz, president, Sterling Engraving 
Co., New York; “The Relation of Photo- 
Engraving to Advertising, a ,;§ A. 
Stinson, president, Gat and Man- 
ning, Inc., Philadelphia; ai enins 

between Photo-Engravers and Adver- 
tisers,” Charles A. Grotz, president. 
Trichromatic Engraving Co., New York, 
and “The Photo-Engraving Exhibit,” 
Oscar F, Kwett, treasurer, Northern 
Engraving Co., Canton, O 
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Sales Managers’ 
Association Convention 
Program 





HE first conference of the 
National Association of Sales 
Managers will be held at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel, Atlantic City, on 
June 7 and 8. The morning session 
of June 7 will be devoted to a 
consideration of the purpose and 
objects of the association. The 
delegates also will discuss the 
benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership in the association and an 
election of officers will be held. 
While a definite program has 
not been determined, the follow- 
ing subjects have been tentatively 
scheduled for discussion: 
Under the head of advertising— 


(1) The importance of statistical 
figures, 

(2) Magazine circulation, 

(3) Giving salesmen special data gath- 
ered from many statistical sources. 

(4) Distribution possibilities from an 
advertising manager’s ,point of view 
versus a sales manager’s. 

(5) Advantages of a statistical de- 
partment (blocking system). 


Under the head of sales man- 
agement— 


(1) Restricting of territories to the 

satisfaction of the original man. 
ow much time should the sales 
manager spend on the firing line? 

(3) The sales manager’s position in 
the organization. 

(4) How many letters should be sent 
to a prospect? 

(5) Problem of selecting salesmen. 

(6) The cost of getting sales. 

(7) The cost of advertising. 

(8). The cost of getting new busi- 
ness in a new territory. (a) Percentage. 
(b) What items should be charged to 
sales and what to advertising expense? 


The convention will be ad- 
dressed by a speaker of national 
reputation who will be assigned to 
a subject of common interest to 
all sales managers. 

Charles F. Abbott, Pictorial 
Clubs, Inc., New York, is chair- 
man of the committee representing 
sales managers’ clubs of a number 
of cities which are interested in 
the formation of a national as- 
sociation, George W. Hopkins, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, is 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the Atlantic City meeting. 
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Spotlight Please!!! 


The CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


during the month of April, 1923 
carried 


1,293,950 lines 


of advertising—outrankingthe other 
newspapers in total volume of line- 
age—a clear gain of 96,000 lines 
over the second paper. 


This Makes It First and Foremost In Cincinnati 


Also 


In 1922 The Enquirer gained % of a 
million lines of local advertising, while 
each of its contemporaries lost. One 
evening paper lost 300,000 lines—the 
other 150,000. 


Local advertisers and national advertisers 
are constantly increasing their space in 
its columns—conclusive proof that it pro- 
duces results. 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day 


Covers In the Way That Pays 


The CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 1.A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd St. ; 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Advertising a 
New Skin-Treatment 


The desire for facial beauty is inherent, 
and needs no fostering. Since Cleopatra, 
women have sought the charm of a 
peach-bloom complexion. But what 
many of them have not known is that, 
to achieve lasting facial beauty, it is 
necessary to consider the skin of the 
entire body. At least, they did not know 
this prior to the advertising of ALCORUB, 
“for the beauty and health of the skin.” 
5 
Which of these books shall 


we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


weCROSS™ 


General Advertising Agents 
CROSS BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members : 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 








National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Athletic—yet with the peach-bloom 
complexion that is Beauty 


ATHING, tennis, golf, motoring, sailing —all 

the summer sports that a girl must indulge to he 
a social success—what havoc they wreak with her 
skin! And yet if she cares she can ward off the bad 
effects of excessive sun, wind and dust; she can be an 
“outdoor girl’ and yet retain the satiny skin texture 
which is her greatest charm in other seasons. 


This simple, easy, inexpensive treatment 
requires little time 


No long hours spent in beauty,parlors—no expensive 
special appliances. Just a few minutes in the privacy 
of your own home—and Axcorve. 

Atcorvus is a remarkably effective treatment for the 
skin. Its correctness is shown in the fact that it treats 
the skin as a whole—not just the face. It has been 
developed by one of America’s greatest manufacturers. 


Used faithfully ALcorus minimizes the bad after-effects 
of sunburn on shoulders and arms; and corrects exces- 
sive perspiration, too-oily skin, blackheads, sallowness 
and clogged pores. It is a source of physical vigor as 
well as beauty. 

How to use Alcorub Sound sleep—full vigor 


After each Avconus 
a 


it for you if you insist. 


i U. S. Inpusratat Arcono: Co., 
cation of Arconve. New Your 


ALCORU 


| \For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 











Above is one of a series of advertisements appear- 
ing in a list of leading women’s publications. It 
was prepared by J. H. Cross Company, Philadel- 
phia, for U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New York. 
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Wholesale 
Grocers Condemn Price 
Cutting 





At its closing convention ses- 
sion at St. Louis last week the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation adopted two resolutions of 
advertising interest. The first of 
these protested against the estab- 
lishing of State Trade Commis- 
sions and the second resolution 
condemned altogether the too 
common practice of selling na- 
tionally advertised goods at cost 
or even less than cost. The reso- 
lution that the body adopted on 
this latter practice was as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the list of na- 
tionally advertised food products 
prepared in package form is rap- 
idly increasing and constitutes a 
large percentage of the volume of 
business of food distributors, and 
as such products are frequently 
sold, or offered for sale, at cost 
or less, for the purpose of attract- 
ing customers to whom quantities 
of other merchandise of un- 
known value is often sold, or of- 
fered for sale, at high prices, 
showing unreasonable profits; 
therefore, we most earnestly favor 
the enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion clearly making such prac- 
tices illegal, as manifestly unfair 
and deceptive to the public, and 
providing for the maintenance by 
producers or manufacturers of 
such proprietary foods, of reason- 
able resale prices, in accordance 
with such appropriate conditions 
and safeguards for the public and 
the trade as Congress shall de- 
termine, and in a manner some- 
what similar to that proposed in 
bills heretofore introduced on 
various occasions in the United 
States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

On the question of State Trade 
Commissions the convention gave 
the following answer in the form 
of a resolution: 

“We disapprove of any attempts 
to create so-called ‘State Trade 
Commissions’ or boards, vested 
with broad powers of investiga- 
tion and regulation, and which 
tend to harass, rather than as- 
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sist, those engaged in legitimate 
enterprise; and we reiterate that 
the solution of economic ills is 
not in the enactment of legislation 
or the promulgation of regulation, 
but rather in the free and normal 
operation of the law of supply and 
demand—a law which imposes no 
unnecessary or additional burdens 
on taxpayers and consumers by 
way of increased cost of govern- 
ment or business.” 


J. W. Herscher, of Charleston, — 


W. Va., was re-elected president. 
O. J. Moore was elected to the 
office ‘of first vice-president; 
Austin L. Baker, second vice- 
president; John W. Morey, third 
vice-president ; B. D. Crane, fourth 
vice-president, and Roy L. David- 
son, fifth vice-president. Sylvan 
L. Stix, of Seeman Brothers, 
New York, was re-elected treas- 
urer. 





H. I. Williams Buys Fashion 
Camera Studios 


H. I. Williams, formerly manager of 
the Fashion Camera Studios, New York, 
has purchased that business from the 
—, iby raed Company, of that 
city. Williams has resigned, also, 
as art “Saas of the publications of 
that company, the Economist Group, 
consisting of the Dry Goods Economist, 
Dry Goods Reporter, Drygoodsman, 
Atlantic Coast Merchant and the Pacific 
Coast Merchant. 





Boston Office for Larchar- 
Horton Company 


The Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence advertising agency, has opened an 
office at Boston. 

This office is under the management of 
Charles D, Kean, resident manager, who 
also has been appointed a vice-president 
of the Larchar- artea Company. 





Start Spring Campaign for 
Kiddie Cars in Canada 


Newspapers and general magazines 
are being used in Canada in a spring 
advertising campaign which the Canada 

K. Company, Limited, Elora, Ont., 
has begun. This advertising is being 
directed by the Hamilton Advertisers’ 
Agency, Limited, Hamilton, Can. 





Samuel S. White Dead 


Samuel S. White, secretary of Patter- 
son & White Company, Philadelphia, 
printers, died on May 18. 





Me 
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Héagd Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 


Chicago 
Ree pp 


Aue 
alays 
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N the Industrial Blue 

Book of America the 
record of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. constitutes a most 
impressive chapter. 


We feel honored to beserv- 
ing as advertising advisers 
to this great concern. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 


ular readers of the News Letter. 
Acopy will be sent at your request. 
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The Albany Hardware Co. says— 


‘Yours is a mighty good move to 
stimulate the hardware business. 
We certainly are glad to co-oper- 
ate on any movements of this 
kind. We would be pleased to 
have you send us 2,000 circulars.” 
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If You Sell Pheweah 
Hardware Stores 


HOUSANDS of hardware dealers are co- 
operating in promoting a selling Campaign 
conducted by Popular Science Monthly. 


The keynote of this Campaign is to make more cus- 
tomers for hardware dealers. Naturally the dealers 
are enthusiastic in their co-operation. Naturally 
they have a strong goodwill for Popular Science 
Monthly—the magazine that is bringing more cus- 
tomers into their stores. 


This Campaign among hardware dealers is directly 
benefiting the manufacturers who are co-operating. 
Here is what one of the manufacturers has to say 
about the Popular Science Monthly Campaign— 


“As a result of your Campaign we have 
received 150 inquiries from dealers not now 
on our books. 


This represents about 10% of the new 
accounts we open annually. Your Cam- 
paign is a great idea for manufacturers who 
reach their ultimate consumers through 
hardware stores.” 


J. F. HEMENWAY, Treasurer, 
Ape. 11, 1923. SMITH & HEMENWAY CoO., INC. 


If you sell paints, varnishes, tools, hardware, arms, 
ammunition or other products sold through hard- 
ware stores, Popular Science Monthly can secure 
new dealers for you and at the same time stimulate 
a strong consumer demand in your most fertile 
market. Ask us how! A letter will bring a repre- 
sentative. Meeting our representative puts you 
under no obligation. 
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A recent Congressional Investigation 
discovered the average distribution cost 
of manufactured products to be more 
than 49% of the final price! 

These figures are astounding, and the buying 
public is beginning to react to their significance. 
The popular query is Why?—Where?—For 
what?! 

In the face of such adverse publicity, the manu- 
facturer will do well to examine his selling costs 
with a critical eye. We do not hesitate to say 
that the distribution cost of nine out of every ten 
companies can be materially reduced by proper 
investigation and analysis, and subsequent ad- 
vertising. 

Are you one of the nine? Our investigating 
and advertising organizations are at your service. 
One of our officials will be glad:to consult with 
you. 


BISSELL ®& LAND, Inc. 
337 d Ave. Pittsb h, P: 
econd Ave ittsburg a. 


Advertising Agents and \// Merchandising Counsellors 
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Telling Weak Points of Advertised 
Article Aids Sales 


Philadelphia Investment House Uses Unusual Copy to Sell Bonds 


VERY man interested in sales 

and advertising admits the 
importance of the literal truth as 
an aid to selling. And yet there 
is a great tendency on the part 
of every man to slide over the 
weak points of his product. There 
is an instinctive fear that the pros- 
pect may ask something which 
will throw doubt in his mind. 

A short time ago a big truck 
manufacturing company had a 
second-hand truck of another 
make which stayed in the rear 
of its showroom for _ several 
weeks. Nearly every member of 
the sales force claimed that he 
could not sell it without sliding 
over weak points. The president 
of the company told the sales man- 
ager to instruct every salesman 
who had a likely prospect for the 
truck to bring him in, and that 
the president himself would try 
to sell it. He also told the sales 
manager to put down every fault 
the truck had on a piece of paper, 
and agreed that he wouldn’t hide 
one, 

Later on in the week a salesman 
brought a man in ‘and the presi- 
dent talked with him. He said to 
the prospect, “Look that truck over 
and see if you can use it.” The 
prospect looked it over. “How 
does it look?” asked the president. 

“It looks pretty good to me,” 
he replied. 

“Well,” said the president, 
“this is a second-hand truck and 
it has the following faults.” Then 
he told him all the faults, re- 
ferring to the piece of paper for 
one or two that he had forgotten. 
“But,” he continued, “it will cost 
you only $300. If it were worth 
more we'd get more for it. You 
know as well as I do that you can’t 
buy a $2,000 truck for $300. If 
you want a $300 truck this is it. 
Take it out, if you want to, and 
run it over your line and see what 
it will do.” 

The man eventually bought the 
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truck, The president used this 
example later on with good effect, 
by telling the sales force that any 
salesman who had actually be- 
lieved in the literal truth as a 
selling asset could have sold the 
truck just as easily. 

Another example of the same 
principle in selling is to be found 
in the recent advertising of the 


Mackie-Crouse Company, which 
sells investment securities in 
Philadelphia. 


The copy is headed “An Analy- 
sis According to Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Method.” In parallel col- 
umns are set down the arguments 
for and against the bond being 
advertised. In reference to safety 
for principal the arguments against 
the bond are stated as being “Not 
a first mortgage.” “Not a closed 
mortgage.” 


HOW BOTH SIDES OF THE STORY 
ARE TOLD 


The points in favor of the is- 
sue, so far as safety of income is 
concerned, are summed up as 
follows: “The company serves 
gas and electricity for light and 
power to extensive territory in In- 
diana, including East Chicago, 
Hammond, Indiana Harbor and 
Michigan City. Population served, 
395,900.” 

Displayed in equal prominence 
the argument against the certainty 
of income is stated thus: “Not as 
certain as the interest on municipal 
bonds paid through the collection 
of taxes or the underlying mort- 
gage bond interest of some par- 
ticularly strong companies.” 

Under “Marketability” the argu- 
ments in favor are pointed out 
thus: “These bonds, held by many 
strong banks, trust companies and 
discriminating individual inves- 
tors, command a ready and reason- 
ably close and active market.” As 
against this is the fact that the 
bond is not listed. 

In conclusion the company says, 
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“A security which may well be 
included as a safe investment in 
any properly diversified list of 
holdings where surtax position 
does not necessitate the purchase 
of fully tax exempt bonds.” 

This unusual advertising, which 
does not attempt to slide over the 
disadvantages of the product ad- 
vertised, is creating favorable com- 
ment among investors and has 
secured for the company’s sales- 
men a favorable reception. In 
addition to being a good example 
of the type of advertising which 
compels confidence by understate- 
ment of facts, the copy offers an 
example for the use of the sales 
manager who is continually 
troubled by having his sales force 
oversell the product. Almost 
every product is apt to have a 
weak point. The salesman who 
meets these objections honestly, 
fearlessly and in the open usually 
finds that his prospect appreciates 
this method of approach. 


New England 
Foreign Trade Confer- 
ence at Boston 








HE New England Foreign 

Trade Conference held at Bos- 
ton on May 17 and 18 under the 
joint auspices of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Boston 
Export Round Table to renew the 
old time, foreign-trading spirit in 
New England was well attended 
and the expansion of export trade 
outlined by many authorities on 
the subject. 

Ernest B. Filsinger, export man- 
ager, Lawrence & Company, Bos- 
ton, was the principal speaker 
at the first general session. An 
address by Paul T. Chering- 
ton, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York, on “A Foreign 
Trade Policy for the New Eng- 
land Manufacturer,” is given in 
part elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK, and also the speech 
of Henry H. Morse, chief of the 
Specialties Division of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Other speakers of the conference 
were: Hon. W. P. G. Harding, 
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governor, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston; Charles R. Gow, presi- 
dent, Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts; Wallace B. Don- 
ham, dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion; B. Olney Hough, president, 
B. Olney Hough, Inc., New York; 
Walter F. Wyman, sales and ex- 
port manager, The Carter’s Ink 
Company, Cambridge, Mass.; John 
W. Brooks, vice-president and 
treasurer, Pass & Seymour, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Thomas W. Pel- 
ham, director of sales, Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston. 

Speakers representing the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce were: Dr. 
Julius Klein, director; R. A. Lund- 
quist, chief, Electrical Equipment 
Division ;, Grosvenor M. Jones, 
chief, Finance and Investment 
Division; Alan G. Goldsmith, 
chief, Western European Division; 
Edward T. Pickard, Textile Divi- 
sion; Arthur B. Butman, Boots 
and Shoes Division; Wilbur J. 
Page, Hides and Leather Division; 
Walter H. Rastall, Machinery 
Division, and John Matthews, Jr., 
Paper Division. 


Coffee Account for St. Louis 


Agency 
Meyer Bros. Coffee & Spice Co., St. 
Louis, roaster and packer of “Old 
Judge” coffee, has appointed the Simpson 
Advertising Service Company of that 
city to handle its advertising. News- 
papers in Middle West cities where the 
company has distribution will be used 

in the initial campaign. 


To Advertise ‘Theft-proof” 
Automobile Locks 


The Hershey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of the 
“Theft-proof” automobile lock, has 
gies its advertising with George J. 

irkg &C y, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Complete advertising 
plans for this account have not been 
made, although some copy is appearing 
in trade and motor publications. 


C. J. La Roche with 
“Collier’s” 


Chester J. La Roche, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of T; entor has 
been transferred to the sales staff of 
Collier's by The Crowell Publishing 
Company, New York. Mr. La Roche 
will make his headquarters at the New 
York office. 
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Humor as a Copy Slant—Big 
Advertisers Have Adopted It 


How Advertisers Have Made Use of Humor in Serious Selling Copy 


Tue Brackman Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you kindly send me a list of 
articles that you have published, and the 
dates on which they appeared, on the 
subject of “Humor in Advertising”? 


Tue Bracxman Company, 
Harotp G. ANDERSON. 


pee months ago, Walt Mason, 
the genial son of Kansas, com- 
plained about the circular letters 
he receives from advertisers. His 
main grievance was that so much 
of this material is couched in al- 
most flippant language. To an 
extent, the criticism is justified. 
Flippancy has no place in adver- 
tising. 

But when Mr. Mason also rails 
at humorous advertising we are 
inclined to take issue with him. 
Humor is not, and should not be, 
an advertising outlaw. It has 
proved itself an effective copy de- 
vice. In fact several manufac- 
turers found in humor their sole 
method of selling the public or the 
trade certain ideas. 

The Van Heusen collar, which 
has carved a niche for itself in the 
men’s furnishing field, has not 
hesitated to be funny on occasion. 
In this case it was desired to show 
men that starched collars were 
not a necessary adjunct to the 
well-dressed man’s outfit. Weighty 
reasons, it was realized, would 
not cause men to discard the 
starched collar. It was necessary 
to use shock methods without 
causing offense. Good-natured 
humor was chosen as the mode of 
attack and the success of the Van 
Heusen collar is evidence aplenty 
that laughter in advertising is not 
without value. 

Aside from its use in general 
advertising, humor can be em- 
ployed in other directions. It is 
frequently called upon to regain 
the kicking customer’s good-will. 
One advertiser fought a trade 
bogie with ridicule tinged with in- 
offensive humor. The Sumpter 
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Brick Works, in a_ direct-mail 
campaign described in Printers’ 
Ink for March 23, 1922, on page 


' 33, saluted architects as: “Dear 


Archi,” and tickled the funny bone 
of these professional men. And 
the architects liked it. 

Rogers Peet have been appeal- 
ing to the sense of humor for 
years. If imitation is an indica- 
tion of success then the Rogers 
Peet copy is surely in a class by 
itself. ; 

An article on page 17 of Print- 
ERS’ INK for February 26, 1920, 
tells how a candy manufacturer 
increased sales 200 per cent with 
whimsical advertising. Tetley tea 
has found that humor brings con- 
crete results. The Mint Products 
Company will testify that the pun 
can build business. Prince Albert 
tobacco has been advertised for 
years along humorous lines. Vel- 
vet Joe is constantly telling laugh- 
able stories. 

The articles listed below dis- 
cuss a number of humorous cam- 
paigns. Even the most staid and 
conservative institutions might 
find an idea or two among these 
references.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Guide Posts to P ae Advertising; 
August, 1921; pase 
Tickling the BS ilities of the Reader; 
Ce, ess page 124. 


Car: g Humor Even to Collections; 
September, S 1920; page 116, 
he Light Touch in Advertising; 


April, 1920; page 63. 
(Printers’ Inx) 


Restaurant Advertising Flavored with 
Humor and Jazz; October 26, 1922; 


Pars hing a Trade Da with Ridicule; 
July 6, 1922; page 87. 

Van Heusen Makes the Retort Courte- 
ous; June 15, 1922; page 124. 

Colgate and Imperial Granum Run 
= Campaign on the Filbert Islands; 
une 1, 1922; page 141. 

The Muse ‘and cd Menu; December 


22, bei i ees 

Tal Ay Knickerbocker’s Own 
Lan; ge: December 30, 1920; page 69. 

om ‘echnical Field; 
December 16, 1920; + page 120. 

The Day of the Humorist in Adver- 
tising; December 9, 1920; page 165. 
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Wanted—A Sense of Humor; July 22, 
1920; page 

Laughter—What It Means to Adver- 
tisers; April 15, 1920; page 41. 

To Regain ‘the Kicking Customer’s 
Good-Will; April 1, 1920; page 41. 

Humor in Copy Pays Tetley; March 
25, 1920; page 148. 

‘Advertisements That Rely on Quaint- 
ness Instead of Size; March 18, 1920; 


pa 

Whisnsical Advertising Increases Candy 
Sales a Per Cent; February 26, 1920; 
page 17, 

Unprofessional Advertising That Builds 
for Future Sales; February 12, 1920; 
page 49. 

Alleged Humor in English Advertis- 
ing; February 5, 1920; page 141. 

Cartoonists Come ‘to Advertising’s 
Aid; November 20, 1919; 64. 

Hot-Weather Humor to "aga Tea 
Sales; July 17, 1919; pace 

Perhaps the "Pun Is Seal ‘After All; 
June 5, 1919; page 35. 

Humorous ‘Letters That Make Sales- 
men Sell More Goods; January 23, 
1919; page e 
The How and Why of Rogers Peet 
Advertising; December 12, 1918; page 3. 

How Mitchell of Life Made Humor 
Do Things; July 11, 1918; page 39. 


Changes 
in Audit Bureau 
Rules 


HANGES in the rules and 
regulations of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, as reported 
in Printers’ INK of May 3, are 
given in a recent bulletin of the 
Bureau. In addition to the changes 
already reported, several others 
are noted. 
A rule covering contest coupons 
has been amended to read: 


Where contests are held offering prizes 
for the greatest number of votes, based 
on coupons clipped from the paper, and 
it is impossible to definitely determine 
from publisher’s record the number of 
copies purchased to secure cou s only, 
the number of copies sold during the 
period of the contest in excess of normal 
(normal being based on the average of 
a like period a and succeeding 
the contest) shall be deducted from the 
respective Me classification and set up 
as “Samples” with full explanation. 


That part of the rule covering 
“Association Subscriptions,” which 


reads: “Association Subscriptions 
cannot be classed as paid when 
carried beyond expiration of time 
originally paid for,” has been: re- 
scinded. 

Other changes adopted in the 
Bureau’s rules were: 
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(1) That the names of suspended 
members shall be taken out of the alpha- 
betical list in the membership list of the 
Bureau and placed in a box following 
the classifications to which they belong, 
under the heading “Publications under 
Suspension.” 

(2) That the rule covering predate 
editions be changed to read as follows: 

“Evening newspapers carrying the fol- 
lowing morning date line or morning 
newspapers carrying an evening date 
line shall not be segregated, but shall 
be shown under the morning or evening 
edition in reports under paragraph 8 
with a notation “(See Paragraph 12).” 


The following addition to the 
rules and regulations of the Bu- 
reau was made: 


Whenever the city territory of a news- 
paper in one town is a part of or the 
whole of the city territory of a news- 
paper in another town, the circulation 
of the city territory of all newspapers 
so affected, shall, when in the judgment 
of the managing director it is necessary, 
be analyzed by towns or municipalities 
and shown in paragraph 25 of the audi- 
tor’s report. 


* New York Advertising Women 


Re-elect Helen M. Hill 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the New York League 
of Advertising Women, Helen M. Hill, 
of the Gravure Service Corporation, was 
re-elected president. The board also 
re-elected Miss Helen Waldo, of John 
Martin’s Book, veo pepeeeant, a4 Miss 
Anna M. McLean, of Joh Wood- 
ward, publishers’ BF... #.9 treas- 
urer. iss Ida Clarke, Scott & Bowne, 
was elected corresponding secretary, 
and Miss Mabel Graswinckel, Leggett 
Industrial Films, recording secretary. 

hese officers and seven other mem- 
bers of the League constitute the board 
of directors. e other members of 
the board of directors are: Miss = 
J. Martin, Carpenter & Company; Miss 
Edith V. Righter, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Miss Marcia V. Myers, Na- 
tional Catalogue agg A Gy any; Mrs. 
A. S. Rogers, The o, Inc.; Miss 
Frances Seidell, Wm. 34 “Mullally, Inc.; 
Miss Minna Hall Simmons, the New 
York Globe, and Miss Katherine A. 
Clark, Durant Motors, Inc. 


H. W. Riehl to Join St. Louis 
Better Business Bureau 
Harry W. Riehl, for the last four 
years manager of the Louisville, .. 
Better Business Bureau, has resigned t 
join the St. Louis Better Beckeess 
ureau in a similar capacity. He will 

assume his new duties on June 1. 


In Charge of New York State 


for “Literary Digest” 

S. Besser. 1 Jr., who has pee 
“a advertising staff of The Literary 
Digest, New York, will be in charge of 
New York State territory. 
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Open Letters to 
Advertising Agents 


The NATIONS BuSINESS 


== 


Published by 
The Ca ¥f C = of 
the Unrrep States of AMERICA 


Washingion 





Dear Mr. Lesan: 


Secretary Hoover speaking before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last woek said "Four things will hola 
for us the prosperity we are now experiencing, 


(1) Continued saving by the people generally. 

(2) Continued conservative action by business men. 

(3) Proper checking by credit men and bankers of 
speculation. 

(4) A better understanding among business men of 
the interdependence of all industry, and the 
fundamental ebb and flow of commerce." 


Seven and a half years ago the United States Chamber 
of Commerce offered business men a magazine which took 
Mr. Hoover's point No. 4 for its editorial purpose. To- 
day more than 100,000 executives - the leaders in all in< 
dustries subscribe to The NATION'S BUSINESS because they 
recognize the prime importance of such a national point 
of view. 


Campaigns aimed at the business market can find no 
more authoritative background and no more direct pressure 
than big space announcements placed in The NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS before the 100,000 leading business men who not only 
watch, but make the ebb ana flow of commerce in every 
corner of the country. 


With heartiest good wishes. 


a 
four Mr. He E- Lesan, Pres., Yur Wtabetocs 


Ky.. He Ee Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
ed to 440 Fourth Avenve, Victor Whitlock 
siness 
» will New York City. Director of Advertising 


P. Se We are members of the A. Be Ge 


state 


FROM THENATIONS BUSINESS 
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Y t edlers 
o §6rwwrote to 


VOD HARDWARE 


fesponse to Articles on Decimal Syst 
gives Unusual Demonstration ¥ header ioe 


In the January issue Good Hardware ran an explana- 
tory article on the Decimal System of pricing by units, 
tens and hundreds instead of by the dozen-gross system of 
the present. 


In answer to this and another article in March, more 
than 4,000 replies were received from dealers who wrote to 
Good Hardware to voice their sentiments for or against the 
Decimal plan. Intense interest has been created. Leading 
newspapers have commented on the results of the dealers’ 
response to Good Hardware. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger—The New York Evening Post—The Detroit 
Times —The Chicago Journal of Commerce—to mention 
only one or two of them. A true picture of the size and 
significance of this response can be had merely by com- 
paring the number of replies with the circulation of any 

ardware publication. 


If you want to see preponderant physical evidence of 
“reader interest,” let us show you one of the two thick 
volumes giving the names and addresses of these hardware 


dealers and what they said to Good Hardware. 


~ 
TRADE DIVISION 


HE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


() Oe (x0 912 Broadway, New York 
—S 


ita ware 
the the National Magazine a 
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Only in The Capital in Des Moines 


Old Dutch Cleanser advertising, placed by Williams & Cunnyngham 
Agency, of Chicago, S. D. Warren Printing Paper Company advertising, 
placed by the George Batten Advertising Agency, of New York, and the 
Shredded Wheat advertising, placed by the Frank Presbrey Company, of 
oo — are samples of big exclusive advertisers in The Des Moines 

apital. 

Shredded Wheat has advertised exclusively in the Capital for more 
than ten years, and with great success. 

Old Dutch Cleanser and the Warren Paper accounts are both new in 
the Des Moines field, and the Capital was chosen as the exclusive me- 
dium. All of these advertisers are meeting with splendid success. 

The Des Moines Capital is the biggest evening newspaper in Des Moines 
and Iowa. The total circulation in March was 64,104, and the city 
circulation was 30,439. The 1920 census gave Des Moines a population 
of 126,000. This circulation means that almost everyone in Des Moines 


sees the Capital every night, and it means that the tributary territory | 


within a radius of 75 miles is thoroughly covered. 
Other Big Important National Advertisers Who Advertise in The 
Capital regularly are the 


Gillette Razor Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Simmons Beds 

Columbia Graphophone Coca-Cola 

Munsingwear Eline’s Chocelates 

Calumet Baking Powder William Penn Cigar 

Congoleum Domino Sugar 

Ladies’ Home Journal Continental & Commercial National 
Butter Nut Coffee Bank 

Wrigley’s Gum None Such Mince Meat 

Literary Digest Cunard Steamship Line 


Important Note—The Capital competes with a publisher who advertises 
a morning and evening newspaper combined as a single newspaper with 
a single circulation. This confuses many national advertisers, but the 
local advertiser knows the true situation. 


The Des Moines Capital 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Reps.—New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
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Agency Association 
Works for Good of 
Advertising 





(Continued from page 20) 


(1) The speculative preparation of 
plans, copy and art work in the solicita- 
tion of business. _ 

(2) Placing men in the service of the 
advertiser at the agency’s expense. 

(3) Hiring men because they control 
accounts. 7 

(4) Paying a third party. 

(5) Secret rebates—discounts or com- 
missions. ¢ ; 

(6) .Concerning the extension of credits 
or banking service by agencies to clients. 

(7) Free publicity as viewed by 
agencies, 


These may seem injurious on 
the face of them and easily con- 
demned, but in actual practice 
they appear in so many indirect 
forms and have such a varied 
bearing upon what is best for the 
advertiser, the agent and the pub- 
lisher, that much patient study and 
appreciative insight were neces- 
sary on-the part of the committee 
to make any real progress. There 
were endless investigations; a 
great mass of evidence was col- 
lected, sifted and compiled ; the 
reports of the committee would 
fill a 200-page edition of The 
Saturday Evening Post. It is not 
merely the volume of work done 
which seems remarkable, but the 
quality of it also. The evils com- 
plained of have been very largely, 
if not entirely, eliminated, with 
very beneficial results. Adver- 
tisers have thus been protected ; 
publishers more fairly dealt 
with; agency competition 1s 
cleaner; leaks in agency profits 
have been stopped ; the advertising 
agency business has been raised to 
a higher plane. 

Only a high-minded and de- 
voted body of men could have 
accomplished such a job. 

The finance committee has 
done a constructive job in stand- 
ardizing agency finances. This 
committee reviews periodically the 
financial statements of our mem- 
hers and rates them if desired. It 
has established certain standards 
of financial soundness, certain 
ratios between assets and liabili- 
ties, between net current assets 
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and volume of billing, to which 
members are expected to conform. 
The committee acts as a financial 
guide and adviser for the mem- 
bers. It suggests to each member 
where and how to improve his 
financial conduct of the agency 
business. It warns against slow 
collections and unwise credits. It 
improves bookkeeping methods. 

So thorough has been the work 
of this committee that there has 
been only one failure among our 
members since it has been operat- 
ing and that was due to foreign 
complications, and that failure is 
being worked out by the associa- 
tion acting as receiver; every dol- 
lar of adjudicated debt is being 
paid in full. A few months ago 
a member of the Philadelphia 
council got into difficulties; it was 
a small agency and its principal 
became helpless through ill health; 
he had to turn over the business 
to a young son. Losses were in- 
curred and the agency found itself 
unable to pay its debts. The coun- 
cil called a meeting and agreed to 
raise several thousand dollars 
among the members to help pay 
off the debts and restore the credit 
of the. agency. This was not a 
loan; it was a gift, made by a 
handful of men to protect the 
financial honor of a fellow mem- 

A 

We have a committee on agency 
blanks and forms used in the 
transaction of business between 
client and agent and _ between 
agent and publisher. It has an in- 
glorious task; but it is very im- 
portant. It studies the inside ma- 
chinery of the placing department, 
with three very definite ends in 
view: 

(1) To save effort and needless ex- 
pense. 

(2) To eliminate friction and mis- 
understanding. 

To standardize contractual re- 
lations. 

It was this committee which 
brought out the standard order 
blank and the standard rate card, 
two signal improvements in agency 
operation. Their advantages are 
too obvious to need comment. 
They are confidence builders. 
When a publisher gets a standard 
order blank from an agent, he ° 








. 
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knows there are no jokers in it; 
it is safe to accept it on its face; 
and when an agent gets a standard 
rate card, he knows .exactly where 
to look for all the terms and con- 
ditions, That saves a lot of time 
and inspires a lot of confidence. 

The committee on trade re- 
search is dealing with a relatively 
new function of the advertising 
agent, but not so much a new func- 
tion as a new organization of it. 
Naturally there is or has been a 
wide diversity of practice in trade 
research done by advertising agents 
for their clients and for others 
who hire that service. Standardi- 
zation is much needed. 

In its study of this subject, the 
committee is classifying and ap- 
praising sources of information, 
methods of getting it, standards of 
interpretation, and pointing out 
how to organize a trade research 
department, on what basis to 
charge for the work, etc. 

The association is desirous of 
organizing the trade research work 
of every member so that it will 
accomplish what is needed in 
laying the foundation for an ad- 
vertising campaign and _ thus 
command the confidence of the ad- 
vertiser. There has been too 
much hit or miss in this branch 
of agency service and not a little 
bunk, all of which a standardized 
procedure will improve. 

Standardizing the fitness of ad- 
vertising agents to practice adver- 
tising is a function of the mem- 
bership committee, through its 
establishment of requirements for 
admission. These have been fixed 
at a high level; they are severe 
without being prohibitory. They, 
in fact, represent no more than 
should be expected of any high- 
grade agency pretending to do a 
codiaaeal Ganlate. Briefly they are 
as follows: 


(1) Sound financial condition. 

(2) Ethical practice, as outlined by 
the association, including strict adher- 
ence to publishers’ card rates. 

(3) Sufficient organization and ex- 
perience to handle a national campaign. 


(4) The esteem and confidence of 
local competitors, publishers and ad- 
vertisers. 


The doors of 
stand wide open; 


membership 
every eligible 
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agent is welcome; but he must 
meet the requirements. We can- 
not afford to lower the bars. Out 
of a total of some 250 agents ap 
plying for membership or indicat- 
ing an interest in it, less than fifty 
have been admitted. 

The, standards of admission arc 
being used more and more by 
publishing bodies in fixing their 
own requirements for agency 
recognition. The association i: 
thus doing a constructive job be- 
yond the confines of its own mem 
bership. 

There are many other direction: 
in which the association is trying 
to standardize, too numerous to 
dwell upon on this occasion, such 
as magazine pages, cash discount 
dates for settlement with pub- 
lishers, processes of reproduction. 

In standardizing agency service, 
we are endeavoring not so much 
to raise the level of the best as 
to bring the rank and file up to 
that level. That would make a 
great difference in the resultful- 
ness of advertising everywhere. 

In our relations with publishers 
and their representatives we are 
trying to work out some way of 
showing our appreciation of the 
ethical publisher and still purchase 
space for our clients on the best 
basis possible. We are also trying 
to have our placing departments 
give full consideration to the 
claims of publishers to any busi- 
ness going out. This is a difficult 
matter. There is a limit to the 
amount of time an agency staff can 
give to publishers and their repre- 
sentatives; many of them ask for 
the business whether they merit it 
or not; many representatives are 
time killers; they contribute no 
valuable information to the agent, 
throw no real light on the issue. 
Others are very helpful; agents 
are glad to see them. The asso- 
ciation is constantly keeping be- 
fore our members the importance 
of giving the publisher every con- 
sideration possible and a satisfac- 
tory answer to his solicitation 
whether it is “yes” or “no.” | 
think this is a matter for co- 
operation between the agent and 
the publisher; we can save each 
other’s time by being brief and 
to the point. 
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about SEATTLE and 


her newspapers ~ ~ 


A Mass 
of Class 


NLY slightly over 5% of the popu- 
O lation of Wethinesen filed Federal 
returns showing incomes over $5,000. 
Over 94% filed annual returns lower than 
$5,000. 


Proportionately, only 1822 people in 
Seattle filed income tax returns on $5,000 
or more, while 32,547 people in that 
city had incomes of from $1,000 to 
$5,000. . 


These 32,547, with moderate incomes, 
paid over 81% of the total Federal In- 
come Taxes collected. They represent 
the real purchasing power of Seattle— 
They are the “mass of class.” 


The Seattle Star, covering as it does, 
over 80% of the English cathe: homes in 
Seattle, undoubtedly reaches all of the 
32,547 and the majority, if not all, of 
the 1822. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
New York, 


Boston, San Francisco 





Chicago, 
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Like every other constructive 
force in the world, the associa- 
tion is a good fighter, and I am 
going to tell you frankly some of 
the things we fight, with the best 
of good feeling toward the enemy, 
but yet with a grim purpose to 
win. In general we fight anything 
and everything which is unsound 
or unfair in advertising. To be 
specific we are fighting: 

(1) Destructive competition among 
ourselves. 

(2) Discrimination in newspaper rates. 

(3) Rebating of agency commissions. 

(4) Incompetent and untrustworthy 
agents. 


(5) Unfair inequalities between local 
and national rates. 


The matter of destructive 
agency competition I have already 
referred to. That is having our 
constant attention. 

By discriminatory newspaper 
rates I mean net rates direct to 
a few advertisers and gross rates 
to the great bulk of them. This 
is so flagrantly unfair that it 
should not require comment. The 
newspaper is as much a common 
carrier in the field of commercial 
news as the railroad is in the field 
of transportation. Discrimination 
in rates is equally bad in either 
case. I believe the time is coming 
when it will be prohibited by law. 

As agents we feel that we owe 
it to our clients to eradicate this 
evil. When one advertiser pays 
less than he should, all the others 
pay more than they should; that 
is inevitable. We also feel that 
we are serving the publisher in 
helping to rid him of that kind 
of business; that we are serving 
advertising in doing so. It seems 
strange that any publisher would 
be so unmindful of the integrity 
of his own business and the wel- 
fare of the publishing industry as 
a whole as to depart from a one- 
price policy. 

Rebates, if they are secret or 
in violation of an accepted price 
schedule, are morally wrong and 
in some States they are legally 
wrong. Every sound business man 
hates them. They are unfair, un- 
sportsmanlike and un-American in 
spirit. 

The agent who rebates a part 
of the commissions paid him by 
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the publisher to support an or- 
ganized system of service, is false 
to that system, to say nothing 
about his obligation to the pub- 
lisher and to advertisers who are 
not in receipt of a similar conces- 
sion. Such an agent cannot get 
into the association and cannot 
stay in it, if his misdeeds become 
known. 

The elimination of the incom- 
petent or untrustworthy agent is 
a real service to advertising. He 
not only holds down the general 
resultfulness of advertising by fill- 
ing its graveyards; he brings into 
disrepute the whole advertising 
profession. The public is so 
likely to judge any craft by the 
worst examples of it. They al- 
ways make the deepest impression 

Of course, the association never 
would take active steps to put 
anybody out of business; that 
would be quite beside its function ; 
but it is helping to clean up the 
agency situation by making it 
more and more difficult for the 
undesirable agent to merit recog- 
nition from publishers. The pub- 
lishers welcome this co-operation 
on our part. They are as much 
interested in good agency service 
as we are; the future of their 
property depends upon it. 

What the advertising agency 
business really needs is a profes- 
sional franchise, granted by the 
great publishing bodies, based 
upon well-defined and well-known 
requirements as to skill, experi- 
ence, credit, character and organi- 
zation. That would automatically 
eliminate the unfit. 

Publishers should give careful 
thought to this matter of agency 
recognition. They should agree 
upon what constitutes agency fit- 
ness and then set up machinery for 
investigating applicants. Any de- 
parture from the findings of such 
a tribunal should be regarded as 
a breach of faith on the part of 
a publisher. Then the agency 
franchise would become a thing 
of real worth, and a power for 
good. 

The fifth evil of unfair in 
equalities between national and 
local rates we are not exactly 
fighting; there are too many com- 
plications. Newspaper rates are a 
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AGE 
Figures for 
JANUARY , FEBRUARY 
MARCHe APRIL 1923 
Second Paper 
Third Paper — 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Advertisers Advertisers Advertisers Advertisers 
532 250 221 211 
Number of Number of Member of Bamber of 
ge’ [Megas] [Maine] Ar 
1592 539 265 413 





























Since HARDWARE AGE is published week] 
monthly please notice specially the figures o 
These figures show unmistakably what ha 
about the relative advertising value of the fi 
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HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P., Inc. 
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In addition to our 
shops and offices at 
17 So. New York Ave- 
nue, Atlantic City, we 
have opened an office 
on the Boardwalk. 
This will be on Cen- 
tral Pier, Room 18, 
only a short walk from 
Convention headquar- 





Watch for this imprint in tlantic City, 
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ADVERTISING CLUBS 
ofthe WORLD 
ATLANTIC CTY June 3~. Y 
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S==LABOR © 
AENVER 
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Come to our 
Boardwalk office on Cen- 
tral Pier and have a look 
at your home town news- 
paper. We have arranged 
to have it there during 
the convention. 


Use our telephone when 
you wish. In short, give 
us a chance to serve you 
or inform you during the 
convention. 





? 


The k.C Maxwell Co. Atlantic City N.J7. | gg 
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problem for the publisher to work 
out, and the inequalities in them 
are as much a source of trouble to 
him as they are to agents and 
their clients. There is too much 
of a gap between the local and 
national price of newspaper 
space, in a great many cases, but 
the situation is improving. Pub- 
lishers realize that it is not fair 
to make up for losses on local 
business by overcharging the na- 
tional advertiser. We agents feel 
that the great bulk of our clients 
cannot get the local rate and that 
a high national rate is an injus- 
tice to them. Of course, we get 
them the lower rate whenever we 
can, and that is automatically de- 
priving the publisher of national 
revenue. The remedy is in his 
hands; by more nearly equalizing 
rates he can effect it. Progress is 
necessarily slow; the situation is 
complex ; it will take time. 

We do not spend all of our 
energy in fighting. We use some 
of it in promoting solidarity and 
friendship among all the advertis- 
ing and publishing interests. We 
feel that is an important function 
of the association. We are the 
one mediating factor in the adver- 
tising field which can harmonize 
all others in a co-operative effort 
to serve advertising. 

We have all been too narrow in 
our competition, too destructive in 
our struggle for business. The 
time has come for a more con- 
structive competition in the pub- 
lishing field. The far-sighted 
publisher is realizing as never be- 
fore that the welfare of advertis- 
ing and the success of the adver- 
tiser are a far greater asset to 
him than getting the business for 
a while. He knows it is poor 
salesmanship to sell an advertiser 
circulation which is not suitable 
for him, his resources or his dis- 
tribution or his market. It is 
much better to let some other 
medium have the business if it fits 
better into the advertiser’s need. 
The large national medium like 
The Saturday Evening Post can 
well afford to have the advertiser 
spend some of his money in trade 
papers to build up or cement 
dealer channels, and some money 
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in newspapers to improve loca! 
distribution, and even some money 
in direct mail, if doing so clinches 
the resultfulness of periodical ad 
vertising. Anything which make 
the campaign win is to the interes: 
of the publisher. A successful ad 
vertiser is his best friend. He is 
the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. 

There is no reason why outdoor 
advertising and newspaper adver 
tising should undermine one an 
other; they meed one another: 
there is no more effective suppor 
of newspaper copy than posting or 
paint; each has its proper use. It 
is foolish for magazines and news- 
papers to fight toa finish ; they both 
have their place, one in support o/ 
the other. We agents can do a 
great deal to harmonize these 
competing groups; it is a job for 
the association. 

The success of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies has been due in very large 
measure to the mutual confidence 
of its members, their willingness 
to subordinate private or immedi- 
ate gain to the good of advertis- 
ing. There is nothing exclusive 
about it; it welcomes every meri- 
torious agent as a member; it sup- 
ports every advertising channel 
which is sound. As long as that 
spirit prevails I feel sure it will 
grow in influence and usefulness, 
and be one of the big, constructive 
forces in the field of advertising. 


Staff Changes on “The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor” 


The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, has appointed Eugene C. Batten as 
manager of its New York office to 
succeed Stephen H. Barrett who has 
resigned. or the last year Mr. 
Batten has been manager of the Cleve- 
land office. 

William E. Brewster, as reported in 
last week’s issue, has joined The 
Christian Science Monitor. He will suc- 
ceed Mr. Batten as manager of the 
Cleveland office. 


F. E. Andrews Heads Portland 
Chamber of Commefce 


Frank E. Andrews, part owner of the 
Hicks-Chatten Engraving Company, 
Portland, Ore., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce for the coming year. 
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HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE FLASHES 


Published by HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE COMPANY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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BS Along the Coast 


NEW YORKe 


In each issue, we endeavor to 
flash some new constructive 
thought regarding Highway 
Lighthouses. The large number 
erected on the main highways 
this Spring, and the increasing 
number of states which are being 
served, is a tribute to the prog- 
ress being made and the service 
rendered by these signals. 
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Motor on the roads from New York along the coast to 
Florida; drive west on the National Trail through Ohio; 
travel through Minnesota and cross the Rocky Mountains 
in Colorado and Utah; and now, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Texas will have them. The leading states in the 
country have been quick to welcome Lighthouses, and 
Highway officials, automobile clubs and civic organizations 
have strongly endorsed them. 


These guiding signals flash a colored light warning at 
night and are placed at only such points as are approved 
by the Highway Commissions. The route numbers and 
mileage directions are shown on the side panel facing the 


road, making them an open guide book on the road. 


Highway Lighthouses enjoy the quarter century experi- 
ence of AGA Marine Lighthouses. They are operated 
in the same manner as the Aviation Routing Beacons 


erected for the U. S. Air Mail Service, between Chicago 
and Cheyenne, to guide the transcontinental night flyers. 


Advertising on these public service signals is a distinct 
privilege. 
V.A.S. 





HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSES fHI 


THE Advertising 
privilege consists of 
two metal posters 
in full colors, and 
a flashing display 
at night, on the 
rear of the signal 
head. Single show- 
ings of poster plates 
may also be ar- 
ranged without 
night display. 


NEW YORK 
38 MI. 
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HIGH WAY LIGHTHOUSES 





Gulf Refining Company 
wisetntiene masons Brick Building Amex a, SEEROLEUM 


a Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 4, 1923. 


Highway Lighthouse Corpany 
Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, 


Dear Sirs:- 


About & year ago our first group of 25 Lighthouses were erected 
on the roads near Pittsburgh. As you are now placing our Lighthouses 
in many other states, wé are glad to give you the venefit of our exper- 
ience with Highway Lighthouse Advertising. 


In addition to the day and night direct advertising display at the 
edge of the road, which is very effective, we feel that Gulf Lighthouses 
render @ distinct public service to the motorist and afford a needed 
protection at such points as curves, cross-roads and railroad crossings, 
Which help to avoid accidents and increase the pleasure of motoring. 





An instance of the goodwill created are the formal resolutions 
received from a number of Borough Councils, voicing their approval and 
Sppreciaétion of these Lighthouses installed in their commnity. Automo- 
bile Clubs and other civic bodies have been quick to endorse them. 


We are also featuring our Gulf Lighthouses in our outdoor p 
in July, which will tie them up with our other fobms of advert 


Appreciating your cooperation in this development, 


Very truly yours, 


Director of Advertising 








({, Ask for Story 
of the GULF 


Lighthouses 





eAn Invitation 


Our new office in New York has been located in the 
heart of the new advertising district within easy access of 
both railroad terminals. Here you will find the latest 
maps and data showing the development of Highway 
Lighthouses across the country, and the increasing auto- 
mobile traffic on the main highways. 


In the location of Highway Lighthouse advertising, we 


cooperate very closely with the Sales and Advertising 
organizations of our clients. 


An invitation is extended to sales and advertising execu- 
tives to visit our new office and become better acquainted 
with the service rendered to advertisers and learn how 
desired results are accomplished. 


OUR NEW ADDRESS : 
PERSHING SQUARE BUILDING 


Opposite Grand Central Station 
100 EAST 42np ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


2 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE CO. 


A Division of 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR CO. 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Lighthouses for Land, Sea and Sky 








Lumber Dealers Help People Save 
Money to Build Homes 


Great Market Developing Movement Seen in Organized Effort to 
Promote Building and Loan Associations 


HILE secretary of _ the 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Kansas_ City, 
James R. Moorehead was in the 
habit of calling his son every day 
on the long-distance telephone to 
ascertain how the latter was get- 
ting along with the family’s 
lumber-yard at Lexington, Mo., 
which had been placed in his 
charge. 

One day, among other things, 
the young man reported that he 
had sold a good-sized bill of lum- 
ber for, a residence. The pur- 
chaser had paid cash, he said, 
having secured the money from 
the local building and loan asso- 
ciation. 

“Well, then,” Mr: Moorehead 
told him, “you are merely deliver- 
ing the material and collecting the 
money. I made that sale years 
ago when I helped organize the 
building and loan association.” 

Mr. Moorehead meant that the 
association, organized in Lexing- 
ton in 1887, was still working for 
him through furnishing money to 
people for buying homes, and that 
his lumber business continued get- 
ting the benefit of an organiza- 
tion started away back almost in 
another generation. 

When Mr. Moorehead became 
secretary of the lumbermen’s or- 
ganization, he at once began a 
movement to encourage the forma- 
tion of local building and loan 
associations. As much as five 
years ago he urged a lumbermen’s 
conference at Chicago “to select 
and finance a proper number of 
men with sufficient knowledge to 
go into any community and prop- 
erly guide those interested in the 
organization and _ instalment _ot 
building and loan associations.” 

Working with varying success 
up to the time of his death last 
October, Mr. Moorehead  suc- 
ceeded in starting among lumber- 
men aé_ée great market-building 
movement that now has _ cul- 
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minated in the formation of the 
American Savings Building & 
Loan Institute. This, while oper- 
ating not for direct profit, is 
frankly a plan financed by lumber- 
men to organize building and 
loan associations for the purpose 
of inducing people to save money 
so they can buy lumber to build 
homes. It has points in common 
with other great market-develop- 
ing movements, such as that of 
the agricultural extension work of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany. The Harvester company 
shows the farmer how he can 
make more money and thus pur- 
chase more farm machinery. Both 
are working to create a condition 
whereby more merchandise can be 
bought. One promotes the mak- 
ing of money and the other the 
saving of it—two equally impor- 
tant principles. 


HOW LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS GAVE 
THEIR SUPPORT 


The country-wide effort, which 
will involve much general adver- 
tising of an educational nature, 
came as the result of the agita- 
tion of the subject carried on-by 
Mr. Moorehead in Missouri, Kan- 


sas and Oklahoma. At length he 
succeeded in convincing his as- 
sociation that the best interests 
of building material dealers could 
be served by having in each com- 
munity a permanent institution 
for financing home building. With 
this purpose in view the associa- 
tion retained Frank A. Chase, 
president of the Washington State 
Building & Loan League, an ex- 
pert of national prominence in that 
line. Mr. Chase started in to pro- 
mote the development of local 
building and loan associations 
throughout the Southwestern ter- 
ritory. His efforts brought much 
additional- business to the local 
lumberman through affording peo- 
ple a convenient method of sav- 
ing money to buy building ma- 
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terial. Then the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, the 
Southern Pine Association and the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation united in a deal to make 
Mr. Chase’s work national. The 
institute then was organized and 
the proposition now is getting 
under way on the enlarged plan. 

The object of the institute is to 
train building and loan workers, 
help build up existing associations, 
establish local associations where 
they are needed and foster the 
formation of local chapters of the 
institute through which local 
workers may follow courses of 
study. In a word the institute is 
organized to give service on a no- 
profit basis to the building and 
loan movement of the entire 
country. It has no capital stock 
and its charter provides that it 
shall be conducted without pecu- 
niary profit. All its receipts must 
be applied to the fulfillment of 
its specific purpose. 

The building and loan associa- 
tion plan, which was started in 
Philadelphia in 1831, is that of a 
mutual organization formed to 
promote systematic thrift and sav- 
ings and to employ these savings 
in the building, buying and im- 
proving of homes; also in the 
liquidation of mortgages by 
weekly or monthly payments. Al- 
though these associations have 
operated successfully for nearly a 
century they are but little under- 
stood. The average person, in- 
deed, does not know what such 
an association is. The institute is 
going to set about it, through 
various kinds of advertising, to 
correct this condition. 

“With the interests of the 
lumberman naturally as our first 
consideration,” says Mr. Chase, 
“we are going to make it generally 
known that the building and loan 
association is not for the purpose 
of producing profits for specific 
persons or industries. Its entire 
object and purpose is to pro- 
mote community development by 
furnishing the necessary financial 
assistance through organized thrift 
to make home-ownership possible 
to those who may have such de- 
sire and ambition. It collects 
funds through the sale of shares 
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to people, who thereby become 
shareholders of the association 
and participate in its management 
through the annual election of di- 
rectors and officials. Its funds are 
lent to members on the security 
of shares pledged and first mort 
gages on improved real estate— 
usually homes. These mortgage 
are usually for a long term an 
are repaid in weekly or monthly 
instalments, usually not greate: 
than the rental value of the prop 
erty. The term ‘building and loa: 
association’ covers a general clas 
of institutions of similar char 
acter, including co-operative banks 
homestead associations, saving 
and loan associations and societies, 
different States and__ localities 
tending to adopt certain general 
names,” 


HOW FOUNDATION FOR MOVEMENT 
WILL BE LAID 


Through institutional advertis- 
ing and work in the public schools 
the institute will attempt to sell 
the building and loan idea to peo- 
ple in general, and thus build a 
broad foundation upon which to 
spread the movement. Field men 
are being trained to go into town 
after town and organize local as- 
sociations. This organization work 
is being done under the direct 
financial auspices of the institute, 
backed by the three lumber asso- 
ciations named. But the local 
lumberman in each case pays the 
actual expenses that may be in- 
curred in organizing an associa- 
tion in his town. 

After a local association gets 
under way the next move is to 
organize a local chapter of the in- 
stitute. This is for the purpose 
of spreading educational influence 
regarding the movement in gen- 
eral. The fees in the iocal chap- 
ter are sufficient to provide each 
student with lectures and lesson 
texts to be furnished by the in- 
stitute, together with a per capita 
charge of $2.50 for the in- 
stitute’s general fund. Usually, in 
a town there are some capable 
business men, including perhaps 
one of the bankers, who are able 
to conduct the sessions, lead the 
discussions and conduct financial 
examinations in the local chapter. 
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£7 
The Eternal Triangle 


The Manufacturer—the Dealer—the Buyer—and 
the greatest of these is the Buyer because he 
keeps the other two in business. 












One of the strongest links between your product 
and the Buyer is your agency sign. We would 
like to have you consider colorful “Ing-Rich” 
Signs of solid porcelain fused into steel. Will 
you fill in the coupon below and mail it to us 
for complete details? No obligation at all. 





Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 


















CONSULT 
CHART 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
College Hill - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Kindly mail me a copy of your sign 
catalog for my files. 


Name 
Addtess 
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These examinations are the basis 
for issuing certificates to those 
satisfactorily completing the course. 
For those unable or indisposed to 
attend the sessions of the local 
chapter a correspondence course 
is provided, conducted from the 
institute’s headquarters, which 
costs the student $35 for a year’s 
instruction. Persons completing 
the course are eligible for being 
chosen to carry on the institute’s 
work. There is no limit as to 
what can be done; the only draw- 
back being in the small number 
of men capable of carrying on the 
work. 

The membership of the insti- 
tute is made up of local building 
and loan associations, which pay 
annual ,dues in accordance with 
their assets and “any person, firm, 
corporation or organization desir- 
ing to assist in the work,” the lat- 
ter paying dues of $50. Honorary 
members are accepted on the pay- 
ment of $100. Primarily the mem- 
bership, aside from the associa- 
tion, is made up of lumbermen, 
but the movement is attracting 
much attention among real estate 
firms, housefurnishing goods deal- 
ers, contractors—in fact, all lines 
of business touching upon the 
purchase, construction, decoration, 
maintenance and equipment of a 
home. 

Somebody has to bear the lion’s 
share of the expense in any mar- 
ket development move and cannot 
hold back because other lines of 
business are going to be _ bene- 
fited. The fact that the lumber 
associations are carrying the na- 
tional movement and the local 
lumberman ‘is: paying the cost of 
organizing locally does not mean 
though that they are philan- 
thropists. It means the building 
material interests are waking up 
to the fact that practical methods 
of making it possible for people 
to buy their goods form the very 
best kind of advertising develop- 
ment. They are in it strictly for 
business reasons, and business is 
coming as a result. 

“If the same development had 
taken place throughout the coun- 
try during the last two years, as 
in the Southwest,” said Mr. 
Chase, “where this special work 
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has been under way, it would hav 
meant more than a half billion 
dollars more money available dur- 
ing that period for the real estate 
man, the building material deale: 
and a long list of others. 

“One strong consideration in 
fluencing men of affairs who have 
made this thing possible is tha! 
building and loan associations not 
only will promote good business 


“but also sound citizenship. They 


fully realize that radicalism is the 
inevitable accompaniment of ten 
antry and see a direct menace in 
the fact that a majority of the 
people of the United States are 
tenants. The greatest kind of 
charity in the world is that which 
helps another to help himself. 
When such help can be combined 
with real business advantage as it 
is in this case, then it would seem 
there should be no argument as 
to its worthwhileness.” 

The eagerness with which the 
lumber dealers, even in_ the 
smaller towns, are lining up back 
of the institute movement is a sig- 
nificant indication that the retail 
interests of the country are at 
last getting wideawake, Prinr- 
ERS’ INK has had occasion re- 
cently to refer several times to 
the great educational influence 
worked upon retailers in general 
through mail-order competition. 
If the building material dealers 
were among the last to learn their 
lesson, it can be said truthfully 
that now they are in a fair way 
to lead the whole retail field in 
the matter of constructive mer- 
chandising work for the general 
benefit of the home town. 

Even though a man may go into 
a building and loan association and 
thus be able in time to take out 
a loan to build a home, he is not 
obligated to spend his money 
locally. But the whole effect of 
the association idea tends to sell 
him on doing just that. It is a 
mutual association of his own 
townspeople promoted locally and 
having only local money behind 
it. Thus there is an unnoticed, 
but nevertheless powerful, adver- 
tising influence at work in behalf 
of the local dealers selling lumber 
and other things necessary to 
build a home. 
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770,000 CLUBMEN 


READ [(oLumpia 
— AND a ADVERTISEMENTS 











Viet Auto Strop Razor4 == = 








These National Advertisers are using full pages 
in [OLUMBIA. Their message is read by 770,000 
men—they know they secure a 100% men’s 
circulation. 


An Advertiser with a direct appeal to men buys no 


waste circulation if [OLUMBIA is used in his 
magazine campaign. 


May we tell you how well [OLUIMBIA covers the 


national men’s market ? 


[OLUMRBIA 


A National Monthly Magazine publ‘shed by Knights 
of Columbus for 770,000 Knights and their Families 


. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director : A. T. SEARS, Western Representative 
25 West 43rd Street, New, York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 











How Ten enter! Fun Every 
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BUSINESS + 
PUBLICATIONS zs 


In the Field of Business Papers 
This Seal is Your Guarantee 
of Reader-Interest, 
Purchasing Power and 
Good Company 


High quality of editorial presentation 
is a dominating characteristic of all 
U. P. C. publications. 


Farsighted, fearless, consistently con’ 
structive, they create and keep reader- 
interest to so great a degree that even 
the biggest industrial factors are 
influenced. 
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Utilizing in every way the many advan- 
tages which come from union of ability 
and financial resources, they are able to 
offer a degree of reader-interest and 
scope of purchasing power attractive to 
the largest of organizations serving their 


fields. 


As a result the advertiser in U. P. C. 
publications invariably finds himself in 
good company—his message being 
associated with firms like his own in 
scale of importance. 


And whether it be in the iron, steel, 
hardware, automotive, dry goods or 
shoe industry, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the publications used have 
for years been building ideals for them- 
selves, and for the industries they serve. 


UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
The Iron Age Motor Age Dry Goods Economist 
Hardware Age Automotive Industries Dry Goods Reporter 
Hardware Buyers Catalog Motor World Drygoodsman 
and Directory Motor Transport Pacific Coast Merchant 
Tire Rate Book Motor Boat Atlantic Coast Merchant 
El Automovil Americano Distribution and Ware- Boot and Shoe 
Automobile Trade Directory housing Recorder 
Owners of 
Federal Printing Company Koester School 
U. P. C. Realty Company Economy Service Company 


U. P. C. Book Company Graphic Instructor 
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News LEAGUE 
OF OHIO 
DAYTON NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


OAnKY AND SUNDAY 


ep Fay ren news 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
DAYTON 


First Quarter 1923— 
Compared First Quarter 1922 


Increase in Business Largest Mer- 


cantile House - - - - - - - - - 25% 
_Increase in Bank Deposits - - $6,355,575.00 
Increase in Bank Debits - - -  53,581,877.00 


Average Increase in Business of 
three Largest Manufacturing Firms - - 98% 


Increase Value of Building Permits - $1,564,126.00 


Dayton News Reaches 92% All Homes 
in Dayton 
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DUR® PUMP HAS 


TOTALS $1,162,818 


Report Shows Increase in 
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RECORD SALES], 


April Production Surpasses AB 
Previous Mcaths, Officials Say. 


Number of Permits eS Foreign Trade Grows ve 
Issued w= |“ a i 
= hy Sales of the Duro Pump and/ Ni 
, * Manufacturing Co, during the April }bu 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO PACIFIC COAST NEW YORK 


I. A. KLEIN A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
76 West Monroe Street Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 50 East 42nd Street 
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Dent’s Gloves—A New Advertiser 
Shrouded in the Dust of Antiquity 


An Organization That Is Centuries Old Is Advertising for the First 
Time to the British Public 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INk 


you could probably ask a score 
of Britishers to guess when 
Dent’s gloves began to be adver- 
tised to the consumer without 
drawing the right date—which is 
1922! And if you asked Dent, 
Allcroft & Co. themselves when 
Dent’s gloves were first made, 
they could not tell you! Down 
to a couple of centuries, the rec- 
ord is prefty clear. Before that 
the history of the firm is covered 
by the dust of antiquity. It would 
not be easy to find a trade name 
with a longer record, nor yet one 
that is more widely known. There 
are seven Dent glove factories— 
in England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the United States and 
Canada, and a number of branch 
distributing houses in these and 
other countries. 

You can probably buy Dent’s 
gloves by name in any city of 
the world; but the firm had never 
advertised its goods to the public 
until last year. With retail dis- 
tribution already so well estab- 
lished the Dent business looked 
like a pure advertising problem. 
Merchandising, it might be sup- 
posed, would take care of itself. 
Yet, as will be seen, even a busi- 
ness in this position can profit by 
modern ideas. 

High-grade glove-making is an 
old-fashioned business, anyway. 
Dent, Allcroft & Co. instal every 
new machine as fast as it is in- 
vented—they have one for split- 
ting the skins which will almost 
divide a Bank of England note 
into two layers. Their labor 
force is largely hereditary. Years 
f training, during which she 
spoils a lot of leather, are needed 
to train even a natural-born glove- 
making girl;.she starts at four- 
teen years of age, and for choice 
she is. born somewhere near 
Grenoble, in France. Some 
French Canadians are good glove- 
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makers, and strange to say, in the 
Dent factory at  Loretteville, 
Quebec, just outside the Indian 
reservation, some of the squaws 
do very good work. 

There is an absorbing manu- 
facturing story in the Dent glove 
business. But it is not this story 
that is being used in the adver- 
tising. The copy policy adopted 
for this first campaign has been 
to weave some substance into the 
name “Dent’s.” The name had 
already been for many generations 
clearly associated with good 
gloves. The advertising problem 
was to give its connotations 
greater definiteness. 


APPEALING TO A CONSERVATIVE 
ENGLISHMAN’S TASTE 


The advertising thus initiated 
was for English consumption. 
And nothing appeals to conserva- 
tive English tastes like a romantic 
tradition. As the material for 
this was ample, this note was 
struck. The romance of Dent’s 
world-wide organization for 
manufacture and the collection of 
materials was made public. The 
work of the trappers in wild, half- 
civilized countries was turned to 
account. The fine traditions and, 
above all, the skill of Dent’s 
workers inherited through gener- 
ations, ‘were emphasized. 

The advertisements, too; had 
another tale to tell. Customers 
were shown how to _ recognize 
Dent’s gloves. They were urged to 
seek the distinguishing “D” on the 
button or the word “Dent’s” inside 
the wrist. A replica of the but- 
ton was included in every lay- 
out. 

As a “link up” between each ad- 
vertisement and. the shon window, 
a special panel was_ introduced 
containing the word “Dent’s.” 
“Dent’s” appeared in every adver- 
tisement and in fact became a 
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name-block, and it was similar 
in eyery respect to Dent’s usual 
show-card, which was already a 
recognized mark of a_ glover’s 
window. 

The effect of this advertising 
had to be obtained through a re- 
tail distribution already secured. 
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tions, and dealers were invited to 
choose the six models to be shown 
on the folders supplied to them- 
selves. Thus each dealer could 
obtain advertising matter that ex- 
actly suited his own class of 

trade, 
These dummies and _ selection 
sheets were adver- 










Wear Dent’s 


Gloves to keep your 


hands warm, your fingers 
If your. 
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free and 


tised in four business 
papers by keyed ad- 
tisements, and they 
were further han- 
dled by the Dent com- 
pany’s own represen- 


tatives. 
Representatives 
found that in most 


instances dealers wel- 
comed the scheme and 
large numbers of 
folders were thus dis- 
tributed through the 
trade. Dealers appre- 
ciated the fact that 
they could choose just 
the gloves they had in 
stock. 

The company plans 
to still further the de- 
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velopment of its ad- 
vertising policy during 
the current year. Facts 
about the firm, its age 
and organization still 
will -be relegated to 
the background, and 
the copy will continue 














STRESSING THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TRADE-MARK 


Dealer help was sought, and 
readily obtained. But the Dent 
line is so long and the require- 
ments of different parts of the 
Kingdom are so varied, that a spe- 
cial merchandising plan had to be 
applied to the printed matter cir- 
culated through dealers. In June, 
1922, a folder was sent round to 
the trade with the monthly ac- 
counts. Several dealers wrote 
back suggesting that this folder 
should be reissued in a form suit- 
able for distribution to the trade. 

The folder was accordingly re- 
drafted and designed to carry 
illustrations of any six pairs of 
gloves. Dummies were first pre- 
pared, together with a “selection” 
sheet containing eighteen illustra- 


to give attention to 
the gloves themselves. 





Office Managers to Meet at 


Detroit 

The National Association of Office 
Managers will hold its annual confer 
ence at Detroit, on June 14, 15 and 16. 
W. Kincaid, F as Spirella 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., will 
address the meeting on “‘Education, the 
Basis of ce anagement.” Other 
speakers scheduled include: Harry A. 
Hopf, New York, on_ “Salary Stand 


ardization”; H. Piper, E. I. du 
Pont De Nemours & Company, Wil 
mington, Del., on “Office Machinery 


in the Reduction of Office Expenses,” 
and Frank P. Hamon, Goodrich Rub 
ber Company, Akron, on “Helping Our 
Schools to Help Industry.” : 
Two sessions of the conference will 
be devoted to round-table discussions 
of such subjects as “Application of 
Planning Principles to ice ork”’: 
“Office Manuals and Written Instruc 
tions’; “Cutting Red Tape”; “Mutua 
Service Work,” and “Training.” 
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Providence and 


Rhode Island 


Complete coverage at one cost 


The all-day service of 


The ProvidenceJournal 


AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


at one rate offers the complete coverage so necessary 
for the success of any national advertising campaign. 


93,369 


net paid circulation 


21\4c a line flat 


Within a fifteen-mile radius from City Hall The 
Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin have 
a concentrated city and suburban circulation of 
86,796 net paid copies daily. 


The Providence Journal or The Evening Bulletin 
reaches practically every worthwhile home in 
Providence and trading territory. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R.I. 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
San Francisco . Los Angeles 
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Inland Press 
Continues Attack against 
Free Publicity 


M EMBERS of the Inland Daily 
Press Association continued 
their attack on free publicity at 
the quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Chicago May 15 and 16. 
On the regular program as well 
as in the round table discussions 
interest centred in experiences of 
publishers with promotion and 
publicity schemes, designed to help 
distribution without advertising. 

The association also considered 
the establishment of a national 
cost finding bureau for newspapers 
and the matter of adopting colored 
wrappers to expedite the handling 
of newspapers in the mails. No 
final action was taken on either of 
these matters. 

O. J. Forman of the Monmouth, 
Ill., Blank Book Company told the 
meeting that postal clerks pre- 
ferred to have newspapers, wrapped 
in plain white newsprint. He 
recommended the use of newsprint 
with the subscriber’s name and 
address set in ten-point type in 
accordance with postal require- 
ments. 

“Various colored wrappers for 
newspapers have been suggested,” 
he said, “but the fact is, as shown 
by investigation, that postal clerks 
don’t like and don’t want them. 
They prefer a paper folded flat 
with a full length wrapper of plain 
white newsprint.” 





DISCONTINUE FREE CO-OPERATION 


. K. Groom, publisher of the 
Aurora, Ill., Beacon-News, told 
the meeting that the time had 
come when the newspaper must 
stop giving any co-operation that 
is not paid for. “So long as the 
newspaper helps out with co- 
operation without charging for it 
the advertising agent doesn’t know 
where the limit is,” he said. 

The association. voted to dis- 
pense with its regular August 
meeting and to meet in October at 
Chicago. Memorial resolutions on 
the death of George T. Campbell, 
a past president of the association, 
were adopted. 
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J. E. Edgerton Re- 
elected Head of Manu- 
facturers Association 





OHN E. EDGERTON, woolen 
manufacturer, Lebanon, Tenn., 
at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, held at New York, was re- 
elected president for a third term. 
Other officers re-elected were 
Carl Constantine, assistant to the 
president, and George Boudinot, 
secretary. Henry Abbott was 
elected treasurer. 
Vice-presidents 
elected were: 

H. C. Atkins, C. Atkins Company, 
Indianapolis, tnd ; William H. Barr, 

men Bearing Company, Buffalo; 
W. R. Bassick, Turber & Seymour Manu. 
facturing Company, Torrington, Conn.; 
Hays Clemens, Hays Manufacturing 
Company, Erie, Pa.; Herbert F. Cush- 
man, Morse Twist Drill & Machine Com 
any, New Bedford, Mass.; Augustine 

avis, Davis Automatic Equipment Cor- 

poration; J. H. Frantz, American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
C. Parker Holt, Holt Tractor Company, 
Stockton, Calif.; G. O. Illingsworth, An- 
niston Electric’ Steel Cerporation, An 
niston, Ala.; J. L. Kimbrough, Indiana 
Bridge Company, Muncie, Ind.; John 
Kirby, Jr., The Dayton Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; F. B. Leigh, 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Lindemann, A. J. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; F. McCarthy, Phil- 
lips & Buttorff Company, Nashville, 
Tenn.; George L. Markland, Jr., Phila 
delphia Gear Works, Philadelphia; 
Stephen C. Mason, The McConway & 
Torley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
H. Mulliken, Pettibone-Mulliken Com 
pany, Chicago, IIl.; - W. Nelson, 
American Typefounders Company, Jer 
sey City, N. J.; John Trix, American 
Injector Company, Detroit, Mich.; Clar- 
ence E, Whitney, Whitney Manufactur 
ing Company, art ford, Conn.; Edward 
Weston, Weston Electric Instrument 
Company, Newark, N. J., and George H 
Wilson, United States Bobbin and Shut 
tle Company, Providence, R. I. 

In addition to the above directors the 
following were elected vice-presidents 
of the association: Thomas S. Tuley, 
Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, Ky.; 
M, F. Finck, Murray Iron Works Com 
pany, Burlington, Ta.; J. J. Holloway, 

wae —" Company, Wheeling, 

Ww. P. McGoldrick, — 
Laimber Company, Spokane, Wash., 

F. napp, Peninsula Lumber ton 
pany, Portland, Ore. 


and directors 





Gerhardt A. Hanser has joined the 
advertising department of the Stewart 
Motor Corporation, Buffalo. He had 
been engaged in free lance work in that 


tity. 
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» 1 ™ KX POSITOR 


REACHES OVER 20,000 CENTERS OF CHURCH ACTIVITY 








The church is the center of its community. 


Its importance is an index to the moral welfare 
and prosperity of its neighborhood. 


h_3. Large Communities :—Many Churches. 


Phil- The Smallest Community :—Always a Church, 
ila: the Center of Influence. 





és A Market which can be reached with minimum expense 
Som by reaching its leaders, the Pastors who read this Monthly 
Jer Magazine 





ctu. Equipment Construction Work Subjects of 
ment Materials Consolidated Appeal to Both 
4 Repairs Purchases Men and Women 


: the We shall gladly assist you in studying and util- 
uley, izing this market. Write for our survey data. 
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Rand M¢€Nally Map Systems 
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Keep you in touch! 


HINK what it would mean to you 

to be in closer touch with all stages 

in the distribution and sales of your 
products! How often would.your deci- 
sions in the present and your appraisal 
of the future be different—if you had in 
graphic form accurate information on 
these matters P 


And you can have it—by using a 
RAND M¢NALLY Map System. You 
can check the routing of salesmen and 
the results of their calls. You can in- 
dicate the location and number of job- 
bers and retailers, prospects and unde- 
veloped territory. You can record the 
results of advertising campaigns and the 
circulation of dealer helps. And these 
are but some of the uses! 
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A RAND MSNALLY Map System 
makes management more efficient. It 
cuts out expensive and time-consuming 
detail. It shows at a glance the desired 
information. A clerk can keep it up to 
the minute—it’s that simple. It is inex- 
pensive in initial cost and in cost of 
operation. 


Each RAND MSNALLY Map System 
v4 is planned for the particular job it has 
' to do. It is installed only after study of 
your requirements by our business map 
specialists. There is no obligation and 
Ms f. no charge for this service. 


Perhaps your business demands only 
a desk system, perhaps a complete wall 
system—or a combination of the two. 
We are ready to devise for you the map 
system that meets your needs exactly. 


vp MSNALLY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 
Dept. S-14 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Branches: New York . . Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston . . Buffalo 
Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 





She Worried at your 
Finger Tips 


Write for “The World At Your 
Finger Tips” 


This Ranp M¢NALLY booklet ex- 
plains in detail many different map 
systems which have been installed to 
meet specific requirements in some of 
the country’s leading concerns in many 
different lines. ‘The World At Your 
Finger Tips” is full of suggestions 
which will be valuable in your own 
affairs. Write for it on your letter- 
head. It is free, 
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Percentage of total advertising, local and national, as 
carried by each of the 5 Los Angeles daily newspapers. 














Display Times |Examiner| Express | Herald | Record 
Advertising % % % % % 

Agricultural:......... 7a.¢3 | @.42| 7.76 | 11.50 .89 
Autos and Accessories} 32.98 | 29.21 | 16.94 | 16.55 | 4.32 
Amusements, etc....... 23.10 | 24.39 | 17.33 | 18.85 | 16.33 
Banks and Financial .| 38.24 | 26.46 | 18.77 | 14.65 1.88 
Books and Publishers ...} 37.88 | 51.82 | 1.81] 6.57 1.92 
Building Material. ...| 40.20 | 28.76 | 13.18 | 14.94] 2.92 
cee peerern .90 | 12.18 | 17.62} 6.82 
Churches and Lectures| 32.33 .68 | 20.47 | 17.27 | 4.25 
Cloaks and Suits........ 24.59 | 20.04 | 14.82 | 32.69 | 7.86 
eS ea ee 26.43 | 31.02 | 14.09 | 21.73 | 6.73 
Department Stores...... 24.22 | 6.19 | 29.17 | 24.43 | 15.99 
Druggists..............| 20.22 | 20.63 | 21.10 | 23.97 | 14.08 
POOGSIUES. ..... 6655.05. 21.40 | 20.69 | 18.86 | 26.15 | 12.90 
Furniture.............| 26.86 | 26.45 | 15.57 | 25.62 | 5.50 
Hardware—Electric...| 32.58 | 27.92 | 5.63 | 29.04} 4.83 
Hotels and Resorts.. .| 46.03 | 36.49} 8.00/ 5.60] 3.88 
Jewelers and Opticians. .| 25.38 | 19.54 | 14.96 | 36.04 | 4.08 
Machinery............| 98.18 Rae’ |. Renwes eee 
Mietical...............| 40.08 | 20.004 5.73 123.98) 9.21 
Men’s Clothing......... 21.07 | 26.75 | 20.48 | 22.74] 8.96 
Miscellaneous......... 29.70 | 25.81 | 13.40 | 17.12 | 13.97 
Musical Instruments... .| 22.22 | 38.09 | 24.33 | 12.70 | 2.66 
Office Equipment..... 62.88 | 31.01 | 2.29] 2.29} 1.53 
Proprietary Articles..... 26.96 | 34.41 | 11.90 | 21.34] 5.39 
Real Estate........... 32.54 | 32.31 | 10.65 | 19.98 | 4.52 
ae 33.11 | 25.10 | 17.51 | 12.59 | 11.69 
GROOB sedis cs ceo | eee | 106} 2.07 | 2B.10-; 9:84 
Sporting Goods.......| 69.80 | 2.37] 5.22] 18.82] 3.79 
cl ee 30.76 | 47.45 | 2.91] 15.97] 2.91 
Transportation........ 33.41 | 29.94 | 16.35 | 13.35 | 6.95 
Foreign Readers...... MR ais cng ihe aie this shots osiiohe.c 4 o4..« 
Cie. fe cscin cee 39.66 | 32.15 | 9.08 | 17.59 1.52 
Total Paid Advertising. .| 31.82 | 25.76 | 15.47 | 20.19 | 6.76 




















THE TIMES leads in 18 classifications 


Herald leads in 5 classifications 
Examiner leads in 8 classifications 
Express leads in 1 classification 


Lox Angeles Times 


Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Advertising Is Increasing the Per 
Capita Consumption of Ice Cream 


A Study of the Progress That Ice Cream Makers in Various Parts of 
the Country Are Making in the Use of Advertising 


By August Belden 


Ws an industry is going 
ahead, it is quite natural for 
a feeling of satisfaction to be 
born in the minds of its leaders. 
During this period of progress, 
however, other industries may be 
advancing even more rapidly be- 
cause Of the discovery of hidden 
possibilities in their products or 
the uncovering of untouched mar- 
kets. Or perhaps there is a more 
thorough application of old prin- 
ciples or the discovery of new 
ones in the faster advancing in- 
dustries. 

It therefore pays for manufac- 
turers occasionally to take their 
minds away from their own fields 
of endeavor and analyze activities 
in other lines. Very often prin- 
ciples which are being used suc- 
cessfully in one type of work can 
be applied to another with equal 
advantage. 

Consider the ice cream business 
for a few minutes. This industry 
has been growing rapidly for the 
past ten years, but it has only 
scratched the surface of its possi- 
bilities. In the joy of its growth 
it has neglected one force which 
has built American industry—ad- 
vertising—and it is advertising 
which will place this industry in 
the position it is destined to oc- 
cupy, a position probably far be- 
yond the dreams of its most 
optimistic leaders. 

But at last advertising and ice 
cream are getting together more 
thoroughly than they have ever 
done before and in a way which 
locks good for the future. Some 

manufacturers, of course, have ad- 
vertised their product for years, 
but the industry as a whole is just 
aw ikening. 

Reasons why ice cream manu- 
facturers must advertise are crop- 
’ x out. But before we get into 
this phase of the subject let us 
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see exactly to what the indus- 
try amounts. Popular imagination 
may believe that the ice cream 
business has gone ahead about as 
fast as the automobile business, 
and think that ice cream is mak- 
ing new records, so far as speed 
of growth is concerned. Its 
strides have indeed been rapid and 
it is fast becoming a major indus- 
try, but there are other trades 
which have exceeded it in rate of 
increase. 


HUGE SALE OF RAW PRODUCTS 


To visualize the important posi- 
tion which the ice cream trade has 
gained in our economic life, con- 
sider~ these figures of the con- 
sumption of raw products: 

More than a half million cows 
make up the herd which supplies 
milk and cream to the industry. 
More than a half million barrels 
of sugar are needed to sweeten a 
year’s output and nearly three- 
quarters of a million tons of salt 
are used to help keep it cool. 
These are stupendous figures. 

In 1900 the total output of the 
industry was approximately 30,- 
000,000 gallons. The year 1910 
showed over 117,000,000 gallons 
and 1922 a total of 242,000,000. 
The biggest year was 1920 with a 
record of more than 257,000,000 
gallons. From 1910 to 1920, the 
peak year, the increase was 120 
per cent. The wholesale value of 
candy manufactured during this 
period showed an increase of 233 
per cent. From 1910 to 1922 the 
automobile trade jumped 1,156 per 
cent, and the cigarette industry 
gained over 500 per cent in ten 
years. 

What would have been the gain 
in ice cream sales if advertising 
had been used in the same propor- 
tion as in these other trades? 

There have been several causes 
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Philadelphia Atis 


Announces 


that on May Ist, 1923, all of apy 
the car cards and poster ad- peri 
vertising space in the cars and J mer 
stations of the Philadelphia} .., 
Rapid Transit Company pref 
passed to the Philadelphia} 4; 
Advertising Company. fexp¢ 
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ising Company 


Requests 


applications from ex- 
perienced advertising sales: 
men, those having street 
car advertising experience 
preferred. Please apply by 
mail only, stating age and 
experience. 


third city of the 
50% during the 


rrmation address 


2 4 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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contributory to the growth of the 
ice cream business during this 
period. Improvement in manufac- 
turing processes, a betterment of 
the product, prohibition, the in- 
crease of quick lunch establish- 
ments, the increase in population, 
the entrance of progressive busi- 
ness men into the industry, and 
advertising all have contributed to 
the increased sale. 

In the old days much of the ice 
cream sold was made by all sorts 
of people in all sorts of places— 
cellars, barns, old sheds and dirty 
back rooms. There were no laws 
to govern its manufacture and ice 
cream that was not what it should 
have been was sold to all who 
dared buy it. Mothers questioned 
the ice cream their children ate 
and that question of cleanliness 
and purity became implanted in 
the public mind. 

Conditions have changed in re- 
cent years. Pure food laws say 
that ice cream must be pure. 
Competition has forced manufac- 
turers to keep it pure. A high 
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type of business man has entered 
the industry, who insists upon 
purity. So, today the wholesale 
manufacture of ice cream is on a 
higher plane. Many millions of 
dollars are invested in sanitary 
plants and there is no excuse for 
a product which is not up to the 
highest standard. 

To counteract the old prejudice 
against the purchase of ice cream 
at the soda fountain or candy 
counter, manufacturers are telling 
the public of the purity of their 
product through advertising. 


BUILDING GOOD-WILL IN THE MINDS 
OF CHILDREN 


J. M. Horton & Co. of New 
York City, have started a cam- 
paign in New York dailies with a 
full-page talk about the purity and 
high quality of their ice cream. 
“We want you to know all there 
is to know about Horton’s Ice 


Cream,” is the caption of the first ' 


advertisement. “We want you to 
know that the simple, old-fash- 
(Continued on page 161) 








With Or 


Without : 


{Some circulations just naturally radiate influence, while others are merely 
circulations among a class of readers who are so detached from the vital things 
the advertiser is trying to accomplish that his seed falls on barren ground. 
{_ The men who read THE ROTARIAN are successful men who have gained 
their eminence by keeping pace with the development of modern business 
methods. 

{ Growing men are so vitally interested in the things that are daily coming on 
to the market that they realize they must read advertisements to keep them- 
selves and their businesses abreast of the times—they read, analyze and talk 
about the things they see advertised. 

{Therefore it must be obvious to thinkers that an appeal to men of this type 
creates a tremendous influence in favor of advertised products—so why not 
are circulations that are backed by influence? 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatiy¢s 
Constantine & Jackson CHIC AGO Wheeler & Northrup 
7 West 16th St., New York 1340 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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“| Truth 


the 


‘ Established 1898 
1cice 


‘cam 412 Eighth Avenue 

_ . New York City, N. Y. 

ling 

their 
One person out of every six persons in the United 

INDS States is a Catholic. 

New - The Catholic people have a regular road of 

-am- approach. ‘They have periodicals of their own, 

“e and both the advertiser and sales manager should 

eam, use them to get in touch with their orders. 

here ‘ 

Tee The advertising rate, fifty cents a line, flat, is 

oye made purposely low in order to demonstrate the 

ah. value of the service. 


Don’t you desire the Catholic people to become 
acquainted with your business and your products? 


TRUTH MAGAZINE offers you the opportunity. 
Advertising plans that consider TRUTH 





_ | MAGAZINE’S influence on the buying habits of 
sined the Catholic people reckon wisely and profitably. 
iness | 
TRUTH MAGAZINE has been a member of 
ig on | ° e . . . 
hem- | the Audit Bureau of Circulations seven consecutive 
: years. 
t | 
het TRUTH MAGAZINE goes to press on the 
10th of each month. Copy: received up to June 10th 
will be in time for insertion in the July Number. 
President. 
iengo EDWARD P. BOYCE JOSEPH P. SHEILS 
icago Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 
706 Emmet Building 906 Boyce Building 


ies to 
whos New York, N. Y. Chicago, ML. 
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culttanding event in his early lie 

a the remembrance of the costume 
by hum on chat date. |, for one, am that 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 
JACK TAR TOGS BY 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Clothes that made S 
Young America free ‘ 
IRVIN S. COBB “ss.” 


for weeks were found. A boy with more than 
cone stone bruise on either foot was regarded as 
being ov erdressed. 
Bus on Sundeys we became, inde, yours 
Christian mert 
hb tnemt end em 
high-days. Gee, but we 


an 
ious, 


had Mr. Cobb's own words"! 

yself weathered this period of 
canal madness and so, with all 
the better reason for so doing, | 
congratulate the modern small boy 
for the saneness and the smartness 
of the clothes he now wears. 


Today | see him in his Jack 
Tar Togs, fit and fixed for 
any occasion~-cvery inch a 
man.” 

Jack Tar Togs are particu- 
larly designed for manly 
little fellows of 2 to 10 in 
eeres of styles of sternly 

ested fabrics that live 
up to their slogan 
“Rub ‘em, tub ‘em, 
scrub 'em—they come 
up smiling.” 
No — is it nec- 
essary to start out a 
lad with “Be careful 
with your clothes.” 


or 
2-cent stamp to The 


rouse - ‘company, 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
’ 


inforcements at the strain 

points; boy-proofed every- 
where. You owe it to your 

boy -to introduce him to 

“The clothes that made 

Young America free.” 

‘s a dealer near you. 


It took an Irvin S. 
Cobb to put down on 
paper the story of 
boys’ clothes of yester- 
year. 

It took the makers of 
Jack Tar Togs for boys 
to put into clothes the 
spirit of the boy of to- 
day. 
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BOY 


Never, for a moment, was good business 

lost sight of in the planning of this Saturday 

Evening Post advertisement. It was designed 
to send the reader into the store 
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IRVIN S.C OBB 


If “Calling in the Professor” is 
any reflection on the Attend- 
ing Doctor, then we'll have to 
plead guilty. 


But we think our patients are 
better off that way. 


We often find other people 
who know more than we do 
about some things—and we 
call them in! } 


Closing with this Agency isn’t 
dealing with a “closed” mind. 


And this Cobb-Jack Tar Togs 
campaign for our client, The 
Strouse - Baer Co., Baltimore, 
proves advertising doesn’t have 
to be taken so seriously as to 
lose one’s sense of humor. ° 


Me JOSEPH KATZ CO. 


cAdvertising 
LEXINGTON BUILDING ~ BALTIMORE 
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It is Planting 
Time—in lowa 


Yes, it’s planting time in Iowa. The farmer is turning 
the fertile soil and planting his seed with the firm assur- 
ance that he will garner a crop. Wild stories may be told, 
of how the frost has killed the small fruit crop, and the 
chintz bugs have ruined the wheat, and rust has. killed 
the oats, and the army worm has eaten the corn, and 
cholera has killed the hogs and other dire disasters have 
befallen our people—yes, these stories may be told again 
this year as they have been told each year since the mind 
of man runneth not. But the farmer—and we are all 
farmers—you and the rest of us—are not worried by the 
experts’ investigations nor the correspondents’ reports, for 
we know that when the harvest comes, it will be the 
same old story—the granaries will be overflowing—the 
banks will be bulging, and we’ll send more carloads of 
real food as donations to the fighting hordes of Europe 
than any other’State in the Union. And after we’ve done 
that, we will feed our hogs and our cattle and our horses 
better food than two-thirds of the world is living on, 
and we will still have a plenty and be happy. That’s why 
planting time in Iowa is a glorious time. It is. And 
we're telling you about it because it’s an emblem of our 
faith in a State that has never failed. We live and move 
and have our being in the midst of this land of plenty. 
We know our people and call them by their first names. 
We are interested in them and they in us, and because of 
that neighborliness, what the Times is to New York or 
the Star to Kansas City, the TRIBUNE is to Waterloo 
and Northern Iowa. It is planting time—in Iowa—on the 
farms and in the towns. 


Plant your advertising seed in the Tribune and your 
crop will be as certain as our crops of the field. 


THE WATERLOO TRIBUNE 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Represented in the Foreign Advertising Field by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


| 
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jioned honesty and goodness that 
made Horton’s ice cream famous 
before the days of substitutes, 
fillers and fakes, are the dominant 
fectors of this business today and 
will continue to be,” the copy 
states. 

J. M. Horton & Co. are among 
the largest manufacturers of ice 
cream in the country and it is 
significant that they should begin 
this year’s campaign with a talk 
on purity. Another paragraph in 
this advertisement also strikes an 
important note. “We are con- 
scious of the fact that this ice 
cream is consumed very largely by 
children. Children may not have 
votes, and they may not be con- 
noisseurs in the sense of being 
able to, distinguish between fine 
and superfine. Nevertheless, we 
are acting on the assumption that 
they do have votes, that they are 
connoisseurs and that they can 
discriminate. Even if they could 
do none of these things it would 
be up to us, as high-grade, re- 
sponsible American producers of a 
childhood delight, to do all that a 
parent would do and nothing that 
a parent would not do in being 
good to the kiddies behind their 
backs.” 

Children form a large percent- 
age of the consumers of this prod- 
uct and if mothers were sure that 
ice cream is pure and good for the 
youngsters they would no doubt 
allow them to eat more. Talking 
purity ‘is wisdom, for prejudice 
still remains in many minds. 

Another important selling argu- 
ment for ice cream is its food 
value. Ice cream has long been 
considered a luxury, the great 
American delicacy, to be served 
only on Sundays and holidays. It 
is the cause of cries of delight 
from the younger members of the 
family, quite embarrassing some- 
times when guests are present. It 
is the food of the gods for these 
youngsters, but it has not been 
looked upon as food by those who 
are supposed to know—the parents. 
A quart of pure ice cream is 
said to -be equal to one and a half 
pounds of steak or one and a half 
dzen eggs. Manufacturers are 
now beginning to increase their 
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sales by advertising this fact. 

In an address before the sales- 
men and executives of Burdan 
Brothers, ice cream manufac- 
turers, in convention at Philadel- 
phia, Burdan stated that 


newspaper advertising has boosted 
the sale of ice cream to the point 
where it is now a staple food and 
is fast becoming an all-year article 
of diet. 


More than sixteen quarts 

















AN EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF MODERN 
ADVERTISING IN. THE ICE-CREAM INDUSTRY 


of ice cream are sold annually for 
every person in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

These are two reasons, then, 
why ice cream manufacturers 
should advertise: to overcome an 
inherited prejudice against manu- 
factured ice cream and to drive 
home the fact that ice cream is a 
food as well as a sweet luxury. 

Quality in ice cream is also of 
prime importance as it is in all 
food products. Even though it is 
pure the product may be of poor 
quality, low butter-fat content, 
watery—without taste, sandy and 
altogether uninviting. Quality is 
a builder of ‘sales and the out- 
standing example of its  sales- 
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READY 


State, County and Town Lists 





12,000,000 Passenger Car Owners 
5,000,000 Ford Owners Only 
2,000,000 Truck Owners 

190,000 Motorcycle Owners 
3,500,000 Farmers Owning Cars 


Automotive Trade Lists — 
Garages, Dealers, Battery 
Stations, etc. 








Statistics—reliable and of prac- 
tical value 


Send for Our Free Book, “ Auto- 
motive Markets’? which con- 
tains valuable data 
for you 








Direct Mail Department 


THE 
REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 
328 E. 21st Street Chicago Illinois 








THRESHER 
SERVICE 


Advertising 
with an Objective 


We invite inquiry 
from executives who 
seek definite codper- 
ation in advertising 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Telephones Rector 7880—1—2 
Cable Address “*Flailad” 
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getting power is found in the city 
of Philadelphia. Philadelphia is 
nationally known as the pre- 
eminent ice cream city of the 
country. The industry was start- 
ed on a quality basis and Phila- 
delphians learned years ago how 
good ice cream could be. Conse- 
quently Philadelphians eat more 
ice cream than the residents of 
any other city, the per capita con- 
sumption being approximately 2 
to 1 with its nearest competitor. 
The reputation of Philadelphia ice 
cream has spread far and wide. 
Large quantities of it are sold to- 
day in New York City and its 
surrounding suburbs in spite of 
local competition. The reason is 
simple—a high quality article sold 
at a fair price. Quality, then, is 
another point to advertise. 

The experience of the Cleveland 
Ice Cream Company in breaking 
into the Ohio field illustrates how 
the advertising of quality will bring 
immediate results. This company 
equipped a modern plant in an old 
brewery building and started busi- 
ness April 1 this year. It began 
its advertising in the Cleveland 
newspapers January 1, using large 
space. The advertising was car- 
ried consistently through the three 
months previous to the opening. 
Only one grade and that the best 
that could be made was the story 
told. Four salesmen were used to 
line up dealers and as the result 
of this advertising 500 dealers 
were obtained before the company 
delivered a quart of cream. 


THE SUCCESS THAT ANOTHER 
NEWCOMER MET 


Another example of what ad- 
vertising has done to make it pos- 
sible for a new concern to break 
into a field already apparently cov- 
ered is found in the experience of 
the Puritan Ice Cream Company, 
of Newark, N. J. The men behind 
the Puritan company were also 
brewers in the old days. One of 
the company’s early advertise- 
ments telling of the coming of 
Puritan Ice Cream, which ap- 
peared in the Newark papers in 
February, 1921, stated: “Make a 
good ice cream and the town 1s 
yours, From every source the 
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hila- 
om | In THE MILLENNIUM, no doubt, every job will 
nse | obe produced as perfectly as the first order 
a | secured by a printer from a new customer. 
con- . 
ly 2 | Wetry, however, to maintain the standard of 
Vo EE] the“first job”on every succeeding one, and the 
vide. f |} fact that practically all our accounts have 
(< developed from a “first job” to a point where 
e of § || we get the bulk of each customer's work, en- 
ry || Courages us to believe that we have achieved: 
' Consistent, dependable quality and service. 
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\pany THE SIG-NO-GRAPH 
is an electric-lighted window billboard, 18x24 inches, 
LER with your ad reproduced in colors and through a scien- 
tific lighting arrangement several thousand vivid color 
combinations flash your message to the public from your 
t ad- dealers’ windows, It advertises your name and products. 
It creates sales—for you and your dealers. It is a 
mobile sales-force. It cements your general advertising 
and your dealers’ cash registers. It costs from 10c to 
15c a day. Its value is proved by its users—prominent 
national and local advertisers. Send for complete details. 


THE SIG-NO-GRAPH CO., 1400 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
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THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


announces the 
appointment of 


COLE and FREER 
122 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 


as Western Advertising Representatives 





and 


SWEENEY and PRICE 
127 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 

as New England Representatives 


: of 
: The 


, Outlook 


4 Cole and Freer will assume charge 
of The Outlook’s advertising inter- 
ests in the West on June 1, 1923. 





Sweeney and Price will take charge 
of the New England accounts at once. 
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good wishes of Newarkers pour in 
upon us. ‘If you make ice cream 
equal to Philadelphia’s best, you'll 
save me the bother of making my 
own,’ comes from a popular chef 
at one of the city’s leading restau- 
rants. And from a mother: ‘My 
little girl saw your recent adver- 
tisement and now she daily asks 
me, when we can have Puritan Ice 
Cream,’” 

This was two years ago. The 
company started operations with 
over 350 dealers as a‘ direct result 
of the advertising of purity and 
quality. In a later advertisement 
it was stated that “From the very 
first day we realized that we could 
not make all the ice cream con- 
sumed in Newark, but we could 
and would make the best. It is, 
therefore small wonder that the 
S. S. Kresge Company, eager to 
serve its patrons with the best ice 
cream made, selected Puritan. 
That its choice was correct is 
proved by the fact that the S. S. 
Kresge store is actually selling 50 
per cent more ice cream than it 
ever sold before.” 

The Puritan company advertises 
throughout the year, believing that 
it is possible to maintain a high 
standard of sales throughout the 
winter as well as in the summer. 
The Castle Ice Cream Company, a 
long established Newark plant, did 
no advertising previous to the en- 
trance of the Puritan company 
into the territory. Today this 
company spends nearly three times 
as much as Puritan, but the con- 
sumption of ice cream has in- 
creased so tremendously there is 
enough business for both. 

Philadelphia has been men- 
tioned as the premier ice cream 
city. It is because of the service 
rendered by such concerns as 
Breyer, Supplee and Abbott that 
this city has earned its reputation. 
These firms are dairy people as 
well as ice cream makers, and have 
alwavs had an appreciation of the 
value of purity and quality and it 
is purity and quality for which 
Philadelphia ice cream is known. 

It would have seemed, there- 
fore, almost an impossibility for a 
new manufacturer to break into 
this market. The standard was so 
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“PUNCH 


“The foremost humorous 
journal of the World” 


OR the advertising 

of high-class Goods 

and Service to 
Britons at home and 
abroad there is no better 
medium than “PUNCH,” 
but as the amount of ad- 
vertising carried in each 
issue is strictly limited, 
it is always necessary 
to book well ahead in 
order to secure space. 


Each year “PUNCH” is 
fully booked up formany 
months in advance, and 
orders for many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
desirable advertising 
coming in at the busy 
times haveto be declined 
for lack of space. 


The reason for this most 
gratifying demand is not 
far to seek: 


ADVERTISING 
IN “PUNCH” Is AN 
INVESTMENT— 
NOT AN EXPENSE 


Rates and full particulars from: 
MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street; London. E.C. 4 
England 


rad Sak Sek ad 
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Boyd's Lists 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
The 100% accurate List 


is an impossibility unless the 
world stands still! 


We are the Oldest List 
Agency and the Largest, so 
that it is reasonable to claim 
that Boyd’s Lists are the Best 
Lists! Our experience and 
facilities should make them so! 

We furnish Lists to 50,000 
customers, in this country and 
abroad, many of whom have 
dealt with us 20 years. 

Send for Price List AA-53, 
showing the number of people 
in the various trades and pro- 
fessions, with state figures, 
etc. There is no charge. 


BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 


19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 











At a hearing before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
testified, in part, as follows: 


“I recall the case of a man who had a 
machine for making bottles very rapidly 
and very cheaply. He tried to get people 
to look at it but they wouldn’t. | made 
a motion picture of his machine In opera- 
tion. He took the pictures to Burope and 
sold $800,000 worth of machines and 
came back with the money.” 





WE CAN DO THE SAME AND MORE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCT 





ASK US ABOUT OUR EXOLUSIVE 
MECHANIGRAPH FILM PROCESS 


HARRY LEVEY 
Service Corporation 


Producers and Distributors of 
Educational Industrial 
FILMS 
130 West 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
‘Telephone Bryant 5526 
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high, what more could a maker 
offer which would give him a 
right to do business there? But 
the Colonial Ice Cream Company 
accomplished this task and has 
established a large business in the 
territory. Here, too, advertising 
was the power which made it pos- 
sible. The Colonial company be- 
gan business in 1920. Three 
months before production the ad- 
vertising appeared and the com- 
pany opened with 1,000 dealers on 
the books. As in the case of the 
Puritan and Cleveland companies 
large space was used, and purity 
and quality were the keynotes of 
the campaign. 

In addition to the regular argu- 
ments, this company had another 
selling point. It had adopted the 
Heath method of purifying the air 
in ice cream. An_ interesting 
series of advertisements was used 
by the company to exploit the 
process. The advertisements were 
directed to the “Medical Frater- 
nity,” to “Institution Managers,” 
to “Hospital Superintendents,” to 
“Nurses,” to the “Superintendent, 
Principals and Teachers of our 
Schools” and to the “Men Who 
Operate Soda Fountains.” The 
copy tells about Heathizing in the 
following manner: 


Air is never pure. And yet, prior to 
the recent discovery of a remarkable 
process called Heathizing, air was a nec- 
essary and integral part of all ice cream. 

It is the whipping of air into the 
freezing mixture that makes ice cream 
so easy to eat. Were it not for these 
myriads of air cells, ice cream would 
freeze in a solid block like ice. You 
couldn’t shove a spoon into it. You 
couldn’t bite into it. Nor would it 
taste good, 

W. Paul Heath, the eminent food ex- 
pert of Chicago, is the discoverer of the 
Heathizing process. By this process 
ordinary air is driven out of the ice 
cream freezer by forcing into it 4 
heavier-than-air atmosphere—an  atmos- 
phere 99 85-100 per cent pure and known 
as CO., or carbon dioxide. 

Carbon dioxide is nature’s own purest 
atmosphere. It bubbles in sparkling 
wine. It is developed in the cells of 
rising bread. Natural spring water con- 
tains it. And wherever it is found, 
there you will find greater purty m 
foods and beverages. 


The Heathizing process is now 
being used by a number of manu- 
facturers, among them the Castle 
Ice Cream Company of Newark 
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We'll be glad to see you 
while you are at Atlantic 
City for the A. A. C. of W. 
Convention, June 3rd to 
7th. Our exhibit of facts 
about the Philadelphia. 
Trading Area—Richest 
Territory in the United 
States—will be at the Hotel 
Chalfonte. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Another Reason why |“ 
the 1924 Convention | *: 
should beheldin | *: 
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N the Summer of 1924 the 3 ne 

British Empire will be “at te 

home’ at the Great Empire Ex- bl 

hibition to be held in London. ig 

There will be assembled a gath- —““, 

ering of all our scattered nations out A 

and peoples. American manu- oo 

facturers and publicity men can a 

see, study and buy the products omg 

and craftsmanship of British and — 

Dominion manufacturers. The ~e 

} Newspaper, Advertising and on 

Manufacturing interests of ok 

Great Britain cordially invite the ant 

Associated Advertising Clubs of Cooper 

the World to hold the 1924 "The el 

Convention in London. a 

JOHN CHESHIRE he 

President, Thirty Club of London a - 
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and the Hydrox Corporation of 
Chicago. 

Within a few years the Hydrox 
Corporation has risen to a place 
among the leaders in its field. Last 
year it made two million gallons. 
The company is a user of news- 
paper space, especially in the col- 
ored sections of the Saturday 
afternoon publications. But in 
spite of the fact that the quality 
of its product and its consistent 
advertising is steadily pushing 
sales ahead, the company felt that 
consumer demand was not what 
it could be made to be, so it turned 
a scrutinizing eye upon the dis- 
pensing end of the business. How 
it has gone about improving the 
selling methods of its dealers is 
a story in itself, to be told in an- 
other issue of Printers’ INK. 

The Hydrox Corporation is now 
planning to enter the New York 
field. As this company does noth- 
ing by halves, an extensive adver- 
tising campaign will undoubtedly 
be launched when manufacturing 
arrangements are completed. 

To get the consumer to eat 
more ice cream is the problem 
confronting ice cream manufac- 
turers, and advertising is helping 
to accomplish this. Where vigor- 
ous campaigns are being carried 
on, the per capita consumption is 
going up. The few cases that 
have been cited indicate the possi- 
bilities in the way of increased 
sales that await the manufacturers 
in this and in other fields who take 
on advertising to assist in their 
business. 





An Advertising Golf Tourna- 
ment at Cooperstown 


The annual summer tournament of 
the American Golf Association of 
vertising Interests will will be at the 
Cooperstown Country Club, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., for the third. consecutive 
year from June 23 to 30. 

The chairman of the tournament com- 


mittee is Walter Ostrander who is 
assisted by Dr. . Gardner and 
Clair Maxwell. Arthur Hull, chairman 


of the trophy committee, assisted by 
Lee Hedges, is making provision for 
the award of fifty prizes. Special 
arrangements and prizes will be made 
for women’s tournaments. 

The program of the week is being 
prepered by W. R. Hotchkin, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, 
the assistance of William Bird. 


with 
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LYMAN H. HOWE 
WHOSE MOVING PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS 








op tae acaane ar 
= BEATEN PATH INFLUENCES, 1S JUST 
© THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 


BOSWORTH, DeFREN 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND 
WILKES -BARRE,PA. 








TRY THIS 


Select three ads from the 
pages of The Billboard. 


Any three will do. There 
are two thousand or so in 
each issue and 90% of them 
eppear regularly, so it 
doesn’t matter which ones 
you pick. 


Just take any three you 
want. Write and ask them 
what they ‘think of The 
Billboard as a RESULT- 
GETTER. 


Their answers may mean 
money to you. 








Member A. B. ©. 





NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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WANTED 
WESTERN DIRECTOR 


of unusual calibre 


We require the services of 
an exceptional man (under 
forty) who has served his 
apprenticeship preferably in 
Western executive capacity 
for one of the big mass 
magazines, or who has had 
several years agency ex- 
perience. 
* * * + 


This man is not content to 
make $10,000 per year. He 
wants an income directly 
proportionate to the amount 
of business he can produce 
in the Western territory 
(nearer $20,000). 


ss 6 


To such a man we offer 
an unusual opportunity—a 
sales story second to none— 
earnings limited only by his 
ability to sell and to direct 
sales—and the privilege of 
becoming an integral part 
of an unusually successful 
organization of ten years’ 
standing. 
* * * * 


Our Vice President will be 
at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, for one week early 
in June. Until then he is 
at our home office in 
New York. Give complete 
details covering previous 
experience, past earnings, 
education, religion, etc. Ap- 
pointments can be arranged 
by addressing President, 
Box 203, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Does Advertising 
Take the Place of Sales- 
men? 





(Continued from page 6) 


end of it is a trifle less than 2 
per cent. This company employs 
salesmen, but not salesmen in the 
usual sense. It is the function of 
these salesmen largely to call on 
the jobber and to maintain friend- 
ly relations with the distributing 
trade. The overwhelming bulk of 
the company advertise? The an- 
ated by its salesmen. The busi- 
ness comes in automatically as a 
result of a steady consumer de- 
mand. 

If there was any antagonism be- 
tween salesmen and advertising 
you certainly would find an ex- 
ample of it in the Fuller Brush 
Company experience. Every dol- 
lar’s worth of this company’s busi- 
ness comes from house-to-house 
salesmen. If this is so why 
does the company advertise? The 
answer is that the organization 
figures that its advertising has in- 
creased the efficiency of its sales- 
men over 500 per cent. Not only 
that, but advertising has greatly 
reduced the turnover in the sales 
force because it makes it easy for 
the salesman to sell, to earn a 
good income and thus feel satis- 
fied to remain with the organiza- 
tion. 

By national advertising the 
Bankers Trust Company has made 
it profitable for 9,000 banks repre- 
senting every part of the country, 
to sell A.B.A. travelers’ cheques. 
A very few salesmen were em- 
ployed, principally to open new 
territory, but it is consumer ad- 
vertising that sustains that hur- 
dred-million dollar business. 

These are a few instances that 
indicate how well planned, con- 
sistent advertising helps to keep 
down sales expense, by making 
it possible for each member of 
the sales force to sell more goods. 
But more impressive is the ex- 
perience of those manufacturers 
who have built up and maintained 
a nation-wide business wholly 
without salesmen. And these are 
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HERE is no richer territory in the country than 
; Rochester and its surrounding territory — the 
an 2 | territory which is covered like a blanket by 
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the firms with the minimum sales 
costs. 

Perhaps no branded article that 
goes into American homes has a 
wider distribution than Packer’s 
Tar Soap. It has been on the mar- 
ket since 1871, and has been 
consistently advertised. Packer’s 
Soap has a distribution in at least 
95 per cent of the stores where 
stich articles are regularly on sale. 
With the exception of a few 
months when it was first intro- 
duced to the public and again for 
a short period during the early 
part of the war, no salesmen have 
been employed. That wonderful 
distribution has been secured and 
maintained almost entirely by ad- 
vertising. 

The objection may be raised that 
Packer’s Tar Soap has been on 
the market for a great many years 
and that while distribution could 
be secured through advertising 
forty or fifty years ago, it is no 
longer possible—that competition 
is now very much more aggres- 
sive, etc. 


PEPSODENT INTRODUCED ALMOST 
WITHOUT SALESMEN 


A more recent entrance into the 
same crowded field is that of Pep- 
sodent Tooth Paste. It was first 
put on the market in 1916 or 1917. 
Aside from one or two men who 
acted more as market investigators 
than salesmen, no salesmen were 
then employed by the Pepsodent 
company and no salesmen are 
now employed, and those in touch 
with the drug trade say there is 
as much money spent every year 
for Pepsodent as for any other 
tooth paste. Like Packer’s Tar 
Soap it has a distribution in 95 
per cent of the drug stores of the 
country in addition to a large ex- 
port business. This extensive sale 
and wide distribution have been 
secured through advertising and 
by offering sample tubes. 

The first campaign that Pepso- 
dent put on was an extensive one. 
It had entered an already crowded 
fel! in which competition was 
active, but from the start its con- 
sumer space was so extensive, 
and the circulation was so great 
as to place it near the top in 
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tooth-paste advertising. Exten- 
sive response resulted in national 
distribution within a few months. 
An article in Printers’ INK at 
the time, stated that 117 jobber ac- 
counts were opened within eigh- 
teen months. 

A food product that has been 
on the market for a great many 
years, and is one of the most fre- 
quently discussed advertising suc- 
cesses is Cream of Wheat. Its 
market was built up and main- 
tained for many years, with ad- 
vertising alone. 

Swans Down Flour, milled by 
Iglehart Brothers of Evansville, 
Ind., is another food product 
which has been on the market for 
many years, and not only estab- 
lished itself, but has maintained 
its sales in exactly the same way 
as Cream of Wheat. 

Other well-known products 
found on sale in practically every 
grocery store are Knox Gelatine, 
Bon Ami, Northwest Yeast Prod- 
ucts. None of these has had the 
aid of salesmen in finding its way 
to a large majority of the homes 
Adver- 
saved all of these 


of American consumers. 
tising has 
millions of housewives the trouble 
of threading their way through 
the forests to find the door of the 
famous but mythical mouse-trap 


maker. It has _ reversed the 
process with an infinite saving of 
labor to consumers and vast profit 
to the manufacturers. 

In the drug trade two similar 
products, Odorono and Mum, 
have found their way into an ex- 
tensive market unpiloted by the 
Knights of the Grip or other Am- 
bassadors of Commerce, but mere- 
ly by the aid of judicious adver- 
tising. 

Neither of these products was 
extensively advertised to start 
with. Odorono was put on the 
market by a school girl who se- 
cured the initial orders through 
women who sold it on commis- 
sion. After struggling along for 
three or four years, she was able 
to employ a few salesmen and 
do a little newspaper advertising 
for one year, but this marketing 
plan did not work out. The next 
year, 1914, she placed the account 
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From One Agency 
to Another 


—about a Man 


N our organization we have 

an account executive who 
is also a stockholder and di- 
rector of our company. He 
has been with us four years, 
and has shown particular 
aptitude in handling certain 
classes of work. 


However, our organization 
specializes in industrial and 
technical accounts, and this 
man’s ability turns more 
toward general advertising 
and merchandising. He has 
shown marked ability and 
thoroughness in planning and 
preparing advertising cam- 
paigns; is a clever layout 
man, with an instinct for 
correct balance and color 
harmony, and produces force- 
ful, effective dealer litera- 
ture. He has a thorough 
understanding of advertising 
fundamentals and practice, 
and a working knowledge of 
printing and engraving. 


By mutual agreement this 
man is looking for a new 
connection. He will stay with 
us until a new opportunity 
arises, but will then relin- 
quish all interest in our com- 
pany and will not take any 
accounts with him. 


At present he is located in 
New York City, but is will- 
ing to go anywhere. Salary 
desired is not as much as 
might be expected, provided 
the right future is in sight. 


All letters will be turned 
over to this man and held 
strictly confidential. They 
will not be read by anyone 
else in this agency. 


Agency President 
Box 204 
Printers’ Ink 
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in the hands of an agency, and 
the selling plan was radically 
changed. The salesmen and 
demonstrators were discontinued, 
and twelve or fifteen thousand 
dollars were invested in adver- 
tising that year. Business grew 
rapidly for three or four years, 
and for the last four or five years 
the advertising appropriation has 
been well over $100,000. 

Mum was launched under rather 
more favorable auspices, but 
without the aid of heavy adver- 
tising appropriations, and _has 
never been pushed by manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. The manufac- 
turer now spends about $75,000 
a year advertising it. 

Three other well-known drug 
products that have been success- 
fully marketed without salesmen 
and are now nationally known are 
Cuticura, Absorbine and Castoria. 
Probably readers will be able to 
add names of numerous other 
similar products. 

Although a large part of men’s 
clothing is sold under a branded 
name, it is only recently that a 
serious attempt has been made tu 
trade-mark women’s wear. In 
Printers’ Ink Monthly the story 
of the immediate and marvelous 
success of the Lane Bryant 
“Stouts” has already been recited. 
It is another one of those prod- 
ucts that was put on the market 
purely by the aid of advertising 
and without salesmen. 

More recently the Betty Wales 
brand was successfully launched. 
Although the idea was new and 
even revolutionary, the Goldman 
Costume Company was able to 
develop a nation-wide business on 
its standardized straight _ line 
dress the first season that it was 
on the market. The plan was so 
simple that it hardly seems pos- 
sible of accomplishment. 

One of these dresses was advei- 
fised in a woman’s magazine, and 
a price quoted. There was a 
heavy response from all over the 
country, and sales ran into the 
thousands of dollars. It is said 
that over $60,000 in direct sales 
resulted from the first three ad- 
vertisements. It was not the pur- 
pose of the Goldman Costume 
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Y. 
G. ny Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


San Francisco’s 


Dominant Evening Paper 


ALL 
Leads All S.F. Papers 
IN DAILY (31% ) DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 


The volume of Display Advertising carried by a news- 
paper is an accurate gauge with which to measure its 
value as an advertising medium. Get down to date on 
the San Francisco Newspaper situation. 


THE SCORE 


























From January |, 1923, to April 30, 1923 
THE CALL 
LED 2nd Paper by...... 583,394 lines 
THE CALL 
LED 3rd Paper by... ..+ 647,556 lines 
THE CALL 
LED 4th Paper by...... 828,436 lines 
THE CALL 
LED 5th Paper by...... 1,133,586 lines 




















A Pertinent Point 


Regardless of the fact that its advertising rates are 
higher than any other San Francisco Evening Newspaper, 
The Call leads its competitors by many thousands of 
lines in Display Advertising. 


OVER 24,000 GREATER CIRCULATION 
THAN SECOND EVENING PAPER 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, New York, N. ¥. 








rl J. Shull, 318 Homer Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Company to sell its Betty 
Wales brand direct, so _ these 


orders were used to open addi- 
tional accounts. In districts 
where the firm had a representa- 
tive, the order with a check for 
the usual margin was turned over 
to the dealer, and he was asked 
to see that a proper fitting was 
made, while the purchaser was 
notified that her gown had been 
sent to that dealer so that he 
might assist her in securing a per- 
fect fit. Where there was no es- 
tablished dealer, the dress was 
sent to some good prospect on the 
same terms. 

The number of Goldman dealers 
was more than doubled, and their 
initial purchases amounted to sev- 
eral times as much as the direct 


sales. With the ever-spreading 
style appeal, the Betty Wales 
dresses have changed radically 


from the first designs and the 
sales plan has changed perhaps 
even more than the nature of the 
product, yet more than two-thirds 
of the extensive business of the 
Goldman company comes to it di- 
rect from dealers without the aid 
of salesmen, 

Holeproof Hosiery furnishes 
another instance of a manufac- 
turer securing a very extensive 
market by advertising. At first 
the reinforced Holeproof Socks 
were put on the market as a 
direct-by-mail proposition. One 
of the distinguishing features of 
that campaign was the six months’ 
guarantee with each half dozen 
pairs. Sales for the first year 
were $50,000 and the only space 
used was some three-, four-, or six- 
inch single-column advertisements 
in one or two publications. 
Along with the individual orders, 
requests came from dealers for 
agencies for the brand. These re- 
quests multiplied, and were fol- 
lowed by such alluring offers 
from jobbers to stock the Hole- 
proof line that within three or 
four years the mail-order business 
was discontinued, and while sales- 
men were subsequently employed, 
the gaining and establishment of 
a national market should largely 
be credited to advertising un- 
assisted by salesmen. 
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Manufacturers 


interested in the 


Pacific Coast 


An executive — with knowledge 
of the Pacific Coast and condi- 
tions, thoroughly experienced in 
branch management and _ sales 
promotion work, will leave San 
Francisco June Ist for points in 
the East for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a connection as district 
manager or representative in the 
territory above mentioned. Those 
interested in or seeking such an 
arrangement may advise the ad- 
vertiser at the address given be- 
low, when a personal interview 
can be arranged for. 
Consideration would be given 
financing and establishing 
a branch plant. 

Address “‘C. E.,’’ Box 190, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Illinois Mer- 


chants Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Specialists in 
Direct-by-Mail Work 


to 
DEALERS. 
AND 
JOBBERS 
for 


Manufacturers and 
National Advertisers 


CHARLES NORDLIE Co. 
Printing Crafts Bldg. 
461 Eighth Avenue 

New York 
Telephone: Longacre 5487 





“We understand the dealer” 
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In the electrical field, Atwater 
Kent, of Philadelphia, invested 


Advertising Agency 
Interest For Sale to 


High Class Man 


A fifth interest may be 
purchased in a Nationally 
recognized, successful, 
Christian agency, with a 
reputation for high-grade 
service and square deal- 
ing for $5,000. Purchaser 
to become officer of cor- 
poration and take active 
part in management. Pre- 
fer man who has devel- 
oped accounts, but high- 
caliber man is first con- 
sideration. Confidential. 
Address “F. J.,” Box 209, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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BUILDING ! 


The Mississippi Coast is engaged in its 
greatest building La ae 

Jackson Count spending $772,000 for 
road building. he Cats ity of Biloxi recently 
issued $550,0000f fond for publicimprove- 
ments. Nearly a million dollars are going 
intoa Veteran’s Hospital at Gulfport. Other 
expenditures to be made by Gulfport, for civic 
improvements, aggregate $350,000. Pass 
Christian and Bay St. Louis, other growing 
Mississippi Coast Cities, will spend close to a 
million dollars for schools, roads, etc. pa 
sides these devel ane 
gram of home and commercial building is is 
under way along the entire Mississippi Coast. 

Reach this fertile sales territory regularly 
and thoroughly through its modern daily 
newspaper 


THE DAILY HERALD 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 











$150 in advertising an ammeter in 
1900. That was the initial invest- 
ment for an advertising campaign 
that has been continuous up to 
this time, and has grown to many 
thousands of dollars. The At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany is now a large institution 
with a large number of products 
pertaining to ignition and light- 
ing systems, and it grew to be a 
large institution without the aid 
of salesmen. Circular _ letters 
were employed at first, then 
trade-paper advertising, and finally 
in 1912 consumer advertising was 
added. 


For the first twelve years prog- 
ress was slow in comparison with 
the growth after the company be- 
came well enough established to 
carry its message direct to the 
consumer in a large way. 

The details of many of - these 
unusual advertising successes 
have already been given in Print- 
ERS INK. There are_ probably 
many more of a similar nature. 
A few manufacturers doing a 
comparatively large business have 
been able to sustain it by dealer 
advertising without employing 
either salesmen or consumer pub- 
licity. Probably these are not nu- 
merous, and their success is much 
less impressive than that of most 
of the firms and brands that have 
been mentioned. In any case the 
evidence here presented certainly 
should be sufficient to make thou- 
sands of manufacturers thorough- 
ly analyze their sales costs to de- 
termine whether a smaller salary 
and expense budget in the sales 
department, and an increased ad- 
vertising appropriation would not 
result in greater gross volume as 
well as a larger net profit. 

If all of this mass of material 
which we h&e presented were in- 
terpreted in the wrong way, it 
might be regarded as a serious 
reflection on the economic func- 
tion of salesmen; interpreted in 
the right way, however, it will be 
found that there is no such reflec- 
tion. In reality, none of the prod- 
ucts mentioned was sold without 
salesmen. You must remember 
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Are You Getting Y ourShare 
of Businessin New England? 


“Practically all of the workers in New England’s largest 
industry,—textile manufacturing,—received an increase in pay 
of approximately 12%4 per cent., effective April 30. (The 
number of employees in the textile industries of New England 
is a third of the total number of people engaged in manufac- 
turing in New England.) In addition to the general wage 
increase in the textile industry, many other industries in this 
district have been forced to follow the same course, inasmuch 
as there is a general labor shortage in this section. In other 
words, the purchasing power of the bulk of the people of New 
England has had a substantial increase. 


“Manufacturing activity in general continues at a high per- 
centage of capacity in New England, and many plants are run- 
ning overtime. Retail trade was in good volume in March, 
the net sales of reporting department stores in Boston being 
nearly 14 per cent. larger than in the same month last year, 
while the sales of reporting department stores in New England 
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cities showed an increase of about 18 per cent.” 


—From the May Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Boston. 


There is a lot of business to be had in New England. Are you 
setting your plans so as to get your share? You can establish new 
records for your New England business, if you will back up your 
New England salesmen, wholesalers and retailers with advertising, 
begun as soon as possible, in the Home Daily Newspapers of 


New England. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46, 730 A. B. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3e copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,006 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (gyvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27, 639 PO 

Member A. c. 

Population é, 169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22, 393° P,. O.—2c copy 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 4, 160 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, ‘with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation i, 970 P. O. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 5a. @. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110, 000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 2"sisee ns 

Daily Circulation 31, 489 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, UNION 
Daily Circulation 56, 463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., 7eyBeham 
Daily Circulation. 73,957 A. B. C. 


Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


EACH OF THE NEwsPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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tha: in the case of many of them 
thousands of salesmen represent- 
ing jobbers, brokers and other 
distributors, are constantly talking 
these products and offering to ac- 
cept orders for them any time a 
buyer shows any signs of being 
interested. 

Again it must be remembered 
that thousands of retail sales peo- 
ple are daily talking these prod- 
ucts and recommending them to 
their customers. Therefore, we 
must concede that in the selling 
of the products mentioned, there 
is really a tremendous _ sales 
staff at work. We have intro- 
duced all this evidence not to 
prove the superfluity of salesmen, 
but to show that when advertising 
is adequate the. demand cre- 
ated is usually sufficient to pull 
the advertised product through 
the distributing channels. The 
factors engaged in distribution are 
only too willing to push along 
the product for which there is a 
demand.- When a product re- 
ceives such co-operation from the 
distributing trade, it is not neces- 
sary to lavish a _ tremendous 
amount of money in maintaining 
selling machinery for it. That is 
the reason why concerns like 
the Joseph Campbell Company, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, and 
others, have reduced their selling 
expense since they started to ad- 
vertise. 

The argument of the article, 
therefore, is not that salesmen be 
dispensed with, but that they be 
helped through advertising. 


Huntington, W. Va., Ad Club 


Elects Officers 

The Huntington, W. Va., Advertis- 
ing Club at a recent meeting elected 
C. O. MeDaniel, advertising manager 
of The McMahon-Diehl Company, pres- 
ident. The other officers elected were: 
Oscar Ryan, The Anderson-Newcomb 
Company, vice-president; D. M. Jenkins, 
The Herald-Dispatch, secretary, and 

A. Boone of The First National 
Bank, treasurer. 





v Advertising Business at 


Miami, Fla. 
A. D. Magbee has established the 
Magee Advertising Service at Miami, 
Fla. Mr bee has been engaged in 
newspaper and typographical work for 
the \ust thirty years. 
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Thousands 


of Portland, Maine 
families 


take no other 
Daily Paper 


The Evening “EXPRESS” has a 
City circulation several thousands 
in excess of that of any other Port- 
land daily. 

In more than FIFTEEN of 
every SIXTEEN homes the EX- 
PRESS is taken, and in thousands 
of these homes it is the only daily 
paper taken. 


Portland’s Only Evening Paper! 
Portland’s Only Three-cent Daily ! 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 











For Sale 


The Only Complete 
1923 List of 


NEW JERSEY 
AUTOMOBILE 
REGISTRATIONS 


ALL UP TO MAY 15th 
In Town and County Form 


250,000 Passenger Car Owners 
75,000 Commercial Car Owners 
8,000 Omnibus Owners 
5,000 Motorcycle Owners 
3,000 Dealers 
This is the only complete 1923 New Jersey list. 
Any other complete New Jersey list offered for 
odie is not this year’s list. We have the ex- 
clusive rights from the State of New Jersey. 
Write for details. 


Lists by Makes of Cars 


Statistical Information on all classes 
ae) vehicles, in town and county 
count 


THE SARCO COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Printing, Multigraphing, Addressing, 
Mailing Service 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusiisHinG CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 





Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, DouGLtas Taytor, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building 
Gao. M. Konn, Manager. 

St._Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 


Advertising rates; Page, $100; half page, $50; . 


quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70, 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75, 





i Irvine Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
oy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
AvBert E, Haasgz, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 


Roland Cole E. B. Weiss 


C. B, Larrabee ‘Bernard A. Grimes 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
M. Hubbard 


London: Thomas Russell 
New York, May 24, 1923 








An official of a 


Banking large New York 
Support bank was telling 
and the us the other day 
Unknown that his insti- 
Product tution tries to 

specialize in a 


clientele whose businesses the bank 
knows well. He cited several 
types of businesses that this par- 
ticular bank seldom touches. 

We asked him why. He re- 
plied: “Because there isn’t any- 
one among our officials or direc- 
tors or outside consultants that 
knows these businesses. There are 
difficult lines to master. One 
should grow up in them. To learn 
them thoroughly one must spend 
years of sweaty, physical, back- 
breaking labor. Few men are 
willing to do that nowadays.” 

The same thing might, of course, 
be said of many fields. We re- 
call, for instance, that when a 
group of bankers was re-organiz- 
ing the old Sulzberger Packing 
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Company, and were looking for 
a man to head it, they selected 
Thomas E. Wilson, because in 
mastering the business he had not 
been afraid to get his hands dirty 
nor did he object to the unpleas- 
ant odors that are an inseparable 
part of the industry. No doubt 
the same reason figured in the 
choice of F. Edson White, the 
recently made president of Ar- 
mour & Co. He started in a 
slaughter house. The best rail- 
road men have worked up tedi- 
ously from the lowest rung of 
the ladder. C. H. Markham, of 
the Illinois Central, is such a 
splendid railroad president be- 
cause he knows the attitude of 
the public. He got this attitude 
when he served as station agent 
in a small town. 

But what has all this got to do 
with advertising, you say? Just 
this: The banker said that banks 
are afraid not only of businesses 
with which they are unfamiliar, 
but also of queer or peculiar busi- 
nesses. Of course you know that 
practically every business was 
once in one of these classes. It 
was advertising that took it out 
of that condition. The auto- 
mobile, the safety razor, the 
vacuum cleaner, chewing gum, 
Palm Beach clothes, grapefruit. 
Coca-Cola, the farm tractor, the 
motor boat, and dozens of other 
products were once “queer,” “pe- 
culiar” and “unknown.” We do 
not imagine that any of these or 
similar adjectives have lately been 
applied by bankers to any of these 
products or the manufacturers who 
make them. 


More Sales Stale goods and 
out-of -fashion 


by Selling merchandise rep- 


SS resent one of the 
worst nullifying forces with which 
advertising has to contend. By 
choosing “Fresh Stocks” as the 
1923 keynote for its sales force 
the National Biscuit Company has 
once more called attention to this 
big selling problem. 

A manufacturer of clothing may 
use extensive advertising to gtt 
consumer and dealer good-will 
which will build a sizable sales vol- 
ume for him. But if his salesmen 
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follow up this advertising by over- 
loading the dealer so that he 
comes to the end of the season 
with a stock of clothing that is out 
of fashion and must be sold at a 
sacrifice the manufacturer loses 
the dealer’s good will—and cheap- 
ens his goods in the eyes of con- 
sumers. 

The same thing holds true with 
food products. The manufacturer 
who so oversells the dealer that 
consumers are buying his product 
in a stale condition to any extent 
is putting a heavy hobble around 
the feet of any advertising he may 
have done or may plan to do. In 
fact almost every class of goods 
is affected to some extent along 
these lines, 

For some time the National 
Biscuit Company has been teaching 
its salesmen to stamp out the stale 
goods evil. One of the first things 
the National Biscuit salesman 
learns is that he must not over- 
stock the dealer. In building its 
factories the company has so dis- 
tributed them that hardly any sec- 
tion of the country is over twenty- 
four hours from the nearest plant. 
The sales department keeps a 
careful record of stocks as well as 
sales, and every sales agent who 
shows that his dealers have any 
thirty-day goods on their shelves 
is asked to explain the reason why 
—and asked in no uncertain terms. 

The “Fresh Stocks” slogan is no 
new thing for the company. but its 
choice as this year’s keynote 
shows the company’s attitude un- 
mistakably. By getting its sales 
force behind the movement it is 
giving its advertising every chance 
to build sales and is assuring it- 
self that none of the good-will 
gained through advertising will be 
lost because consumers are able to 
buy stale goods. 

The only way to stamp out the 
stale goods evil is by education of 
the sales force. Salesmen must 
be shown that in the long run they 
will make more sales by selling 
less. To the average salesman this 
seems no less paradoxical than it 
sounds. But far-seeing companies 
like the National Biscuit Com- 
pany have’ proved during the past 
that it is sound logic, and have 
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laid their proofs before their 
salesmen, 

Once the fresh stock lesson has 
been learned advertising will have 
shaken off one more nullifying 
force and will be given a still 
greater opportunity to prove the 


extent of its enormous power. 


Why Not Ad- The present im- 





vertise for oes bill 
whic as now 
Selected been in opera- 


Immigrants? tion for two 
years has been both approved and 
damned by various people. The 
Immigration Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, suggests a method 
of making the present law more 
flexible. To the 3 per cent limit 
it adds a possible 2 per cent which 
may be used at the discretion of 
the administrative branch of the 
Federal Government. It is hoped 
that this additional 2 per cent will 
give a chance to try out certain 
proposals for more careful selec- 
tion of immigrants without break- 
ing down the restrictions now 
designed to prevent a tremendous 
influx of undesirables. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce it was said 
of this proposal that “It contem- 
plates selling America to the 
North and West of Europe precise- 
ly as Canada has been sold in 
these sections. It concedes that the 
undesirable immigrants, those who 
will survive on fifty cents a day 
and accumulate wealth to take back 
to the fatherland, need no urging; 
while the thrifty, assimilable immi- 
gration prospects have home ties 
that must be overcome. Why not 
attract workers exactly as a rail- 
road would attract passengers, by 
truthful, attractive advertising ?” 

Here is an interesting proposal 
made about an addition to a law 
which is as yet only hoped for. It 
would seem that if some real ad- 
vertising to a definitely selected 
class of people were incorporated 
in the proposal it would receive 
much public support. People who 
have seen what Canada has been 
able to accomplish by its adver- 
tising would like to see our own 
Government do likewise. The 
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United States Government has 
often employed advertising, and in 
almost every instance has em- 
ployed it well. Army and Navy re- 
cruiting, the selling of surplus war 
material, Treasury Department 
advertising, all have proved profit- 
able and successful. A campaign 
in a selected list of Northern 
European countries to secure for 
the United States a definite valu- 
able type of immigrant -would 
make a very interesting and un- 
usual advertising campaign. 

The suggestion made in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
might well receive the close atten- 
tion of everyone interested in see- 
ing that our immigration laws are 
designed for the best interests of 
the future of the country. 





Helping When the Cham- 
Mother = Spark Plug 
ompany recent- 

Hubbard ly brought out its 
Consumers new service kit 


it re-emphasized a growing trend 
in package merchandising. Four 
Champion plugs are packed in a 
metal box which protects them 
from injury, and by using the kit 
the motorist is assured at all times 
an ample supply of plugs, each 
plug in good condition when 
needed. 

Selling a complete supply of a 
product in one package is one of 
the real services the manufacture- 
of a packaged product is in a 
position to give. Most consumers 
are lineal descendants of Old 
Mother Hubbard and are con- 
tinually finding their cupboards 
bare of some commodity for which 
they have a present need. The re- 
sult is that they stifle the need and 
some manufacturer loses a sale. 

The General Cigar Company, 
by bringing out its packet pack- 
ages of cigars, made it possible 
for ‘the cigar smoker to have at 
all times an ample supply of his 
favorite smokes. The California 
Fruit Growers Exchange has been 
doing much the same thing by get- 
ting consumers to buy oranges by 
the box. The A. M. F. Sickle Bar 
campaign is directed toward giv- 
ing the farmer a sufficient supply 
of sharp blades for his mowing 
machine. 
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The manufacturer of package 
goods can give consumers this 
service by the use of the combina- 
tion package, which may be not 
necessarily a combination of his 
different products, but a combina- 
tion of one product in sufficient 
amounts to assure buyers a com: 
plete supply. To the consumer 
such a package means a desirable 
service. To the manufacture: it 
means increased sales and _in- 
creased good-will. 





“Charge It to Banks and trust 


companies under 
Advertising” the New York 


State Banking Laws are not per- 
mitted to use their funds for any 
and all purposes. There are re- 
strictions. They are, of course, 
permitted to spend money for ad- 
vertising. Under the old slogan of 
“charge it to advertising,” many 
banks, therefore, recently  sub- 
scribed from $500 to $1,000 apiece 
for “advertising” space in the off- 
cial program of New York City’s 


Jubilee Celebration. 


In a circular letter sent to banks 
and trust companies, some of 
which are depositories for city 
funds, was the following sentence: 

“The question of the price of 
$1,000 a page and $500 for a half 
page must not be considered en- 
tirely on the basis of value re- 
ceived, but must be looked upon as 
supporting the celebration of an 
anniversary which marks an epoch 
in the history of the city.” 

This frank admission on the 
part of the vice-chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee doesn’t sound 
much like a straight-out advertis- 
ing solicitation. Advertising like 
any other service is purchased up- 
on definite standards of known 
value. It is time that charity and 
the mass of miscellaneous items 
which are so often lumped under 
the head of advertising be labeled 
for what they are. “Charge it to 
advertising” is not a fair rule for 
any institution or business to fol- 
low unless the charge really be- 
longs. Unless space in mediums is 
really purchased on the basis of 
value received after careful con- 
sideration and wise weighinz of 
values, the expenditure should not 
be called advertising. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


1919 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Go. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
1920 
Western Electric Co. 
1922 
American Chicle Company 
1923 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


(Toilet Preparations) and 
Richard Hudnut, Perfumer 


«NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Norte: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 
ment of service ‘on a new account ‘may not be disturbed by 
the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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Sales Executives Read 
the PRINTERS’ INK. 
Publications 


The advertising of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
is handled by The Homer McKee Company. 
The Printers’ INK Publications give a com- 


plete coverage of both. advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills are readers of either 
PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY, or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


J. A. Goodman President and General 
Manager Yes 


W. C. Kobin Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager 


L. L. Goodman Secretary and Treasurer 
H. V. Kobin Assistant General Manager 
J. Schlesinger Director of Production 
* Information furnished by the Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 


The following individuals of The Homer 
McKee Company are readers of Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ Ink Monthly, or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Homer McKee President Yes Yes 
Aaron Wolfson Vice-Pres. and Treas. “ ¥ 
Ernest Cohn Secretary 
H. P. Joslyn Account Executive on 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
H. Knippenberg Space Buyer 
Leo N. Burnett 
John H. Caron 
Guy Lemmon 
Frank R. Law 
G. V. Smith 


“Information furnished by The Homer McKee Company. 


PRINTERS’ INK Printers’ INK MontTHLY 


A Journal for Advertisers An Iilustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rowexr tising, Sales and Marketing 


May 10, edition May edition 
20,800 copies 16,800 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 














The Little 


‘THE General Baking Company, 
in a campaign to sell its “Bond 
Bread,” has hit upon a selling 
idea with a most unusual appeal. 

The Schoolmaster ran into it 
the other day while dealing with 
a grocer who did not know him, 
but who had been personally in- 
terested in the advertising by 
company representatives. 

A glass case was filled with 
bread, and it seemed to the 
Schoolmaster there must be 
twenty different brands. But he 
had read some of the Bond Bread 
advertising and it had the right 


sound. ; ; 
“How is this bread?” was 
asked. “How can a person know 


it is better than other breads? 
They all look the same.” 

The grocer’s answer came as a 
surprise. 

He took a loaf of Bond Bread 
from the case, removed it’s wrap- 
per, and sliced off a liberal piece 
with a bread knife near at hand. 

“Taste it,” he said, “the com- 
pany has the best advertising idea 
I ever saw, and I'm glad to co- 
operate with it. It asks you 
to taste the bread without butter. 
And any bread that stands up 
under that test, is mighty likely 
to be good. It argues that al- 
most any bread will seem all right 
when it’s covered with good but- 
ter. All the advertising asks you 
to do is to try Bond Bread with- 
out butter.” 

a * * 

Why is it, with so many help- 
ful and instructive articles printed 
on the subject, and so much stress 
placed on the significance of the 
art, that there are so few really 
well-written business letters? 

An executive confided to the 
Schoolmaster recently that he 
made a deliberate study of the 
correspondence which came into 
his own institution, and he was 
prepared to state that there was 
not.one really good letter out of 
one hundred brought by the post- 
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man. By “good letters,” he re- 
ferred to those which seemed to 
be irresistible and which made 
you have an actual desire to read 
them over and over again. It 

was the magnetic letter, sweeping 
the reader on with every word, 
Seventy-five per cent of the cor- 
respondence, this man declared, 
was dull and commonplace, never 
rising from the old ruts of prec- ( 
edents established five generations 
ago. Ores 

We asked him to assign a 
reason for this, and he said: 

“Unusual letters are written by 
unusual people and striking per- 
sonalities. Such writers merely 
reflect themselves when they dic- 
tate a letter. But schooling will 
never help the others much. It Lett 
must be born in you. And just 
as only one man in a hundred 
rises above the commonplace, so 
is it inevitable that letters must 
come pretty close to this alarming 
percentage. 

“A letter is the echo of a per 
sonality. A dull and unimagina 
tive mind simply can’t write a 
inspired letter, regardless of how 
much or well it is coached.” 

* * * 
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Some of the conflicts in whic 
manufacturers are engaged td 
counteract the .evil influences 0 
old-fashioned substitution, are a 
bitter as they~ are interesting 
NuGrape is a case in point. 

A bottled beverage was pre 
pared which, while having Con 
cord grapes as its base, was in nq 
sense “another bottle grape juice. 
Unfortunately, however, the phy’ 
sical appearance of the beverag 
and its: name. suggested that 
might be, and as its populari 
increased, its imitators becam 
legion, particularly in the Sout 
where it had its origin. 

Innumerable small retailers de 
liberately invited substitution, bé 
cause they. were offered more sub 
stantial .returns.. Thus, when 
customer called for. NuGrap 
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Our presses are rushing through a big 
second printing to fill the demand for 
he re- 


nt HALL’S HANDBOOK 







































to read 
recoigf = BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
yeeping 
word, 
he cor- IXTY days after it came off the 
eclared, ° age press, the first big printing of this 
, never Partial List of Contents manual of better letter-writing 
f prec- Correspondence Supervision practice was practically exhausted. 
rations Letters that Sell Our presses are now working on a 
Org Sy aa Ce double shift—day and night—trying to 
sign a Mailing Lists catch up with the demand for the book. 
aid: Follow-up Campaigns Like the author’s previous work, the 
Letters that Adjust Ad ss Handbook. i . 
tten by Letters that Collect vertising Handbook, it promises to 
ng per: Lattens hawt Covlls be a “Best SELLER” in the field of 
tters to Salesmen H ° 
merely ‘eaitans 40 dun edna business literature. 
ley dic- Letters to Farmers Orders are coming from everyone— 
ng will Letters to Women everywhere—concerns like the United 
5 Letters to Young Folks Ss Rubb Cc d th . 
ich. It Letters to Professional Men tates Kubber Company and t € Ameri- 
nd just Illustrated Letters can Art Works are ordering it in quan- 
Management of a Steno- 
hundred gis Dane tity lots for their correspondents—col- 
lace, sd Records and Working Methods leges are adopting it as a text-book. 

’ Printed and Processed Letters The book with its 1,048 pages is a veritable 
rs) mus Letters and the treasure house of information on modern 
larmin Law correspondence methods and direct-mail 

selling. It is filled to the covers with help- 

: , ful experiences gleaned from hundreds of 

a pe sources. The correspondence and mail- 

magina: selling methods of scores of well-known 

vrite a concerns are outlined. Hundreds of sales 

fh and collection correspondents have con- 
4” 0 tributed their most successful letters. 

14 Examine a copy for 
n wh 
ged 10 days FREE 
0 
— The book contains thirty separate sec- 
» are a tions, totaling 1048 pages. Bound 
eresting| in limp Keratol, $5.00 net, a 
oat postpaid. Mail the coupon - 
int. below and we'll send a 
yas pre = a copy for 10 Z 

ays’ Free 
ng Con examina- <a 
as In ng tion. Pa FREE 
ye juice. a EXAMINATION 
the phy 7 COUPON 
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a McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
Pa 370 Seventh Ave., New York 

“ You may send me for 10. days’ 
ft examination S. Roland Hall’s HAND- 
7 _ BOOK OF BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
a ENCE, $5.00 net, postpaid. I agree to 

a return the book, postpaid, within 10 days 
oa of receipt or remit for it. 


a Name 

Ya Address 
rod Official Position 

a Name of Company 


a P. I. 5-24-23 
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Los ee Cal. 
Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months Ending 

March 31, 1923.......-++- 166,300 daily 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

30, 1922.....ccccceccecees 145,953 daily 
Increase in Daily Average 

Circulation .......+-se00+% 20,347 





It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Blidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 














The TRUE 
FLOWER NOTE 


in 
PERFUME COPY 
se 


Francis L. Plummer 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Bd 
LONGACRE 5487 
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“HELP” 


You may need it today, 

tomorrow or next year. 
Those who would profit by the ex- 
perience of others in building Sales 
by Mail should send for my new 
“Help” folder—no charge. 

Those who approach Direct-Mail 
selling in a serious way with proper 
guidance make a success of it. Those 
who guess at methods fail. I furnish 
the guidance, the ideas, the experi- 
ence, the plan, the copy complete and 
my charge is always less than you 
would pay for your mistakes. 

Samples of my work on request. 


George Simms 


18 West 34th St. New York 
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spurred on by advertising, some- 
thing which had the same look, 
in the same kind of bottle, was 
foisted upon him. 

The NuGrape Company tried 
many methods of-combating this, 
but the liberal advertising of an 
idea has done more to solve the 
problem than anything else in a 
campaign of selling and merchan- 
dising strategy. An entirely new 
style of bottle was ordered, re- 
sembling in no particular any 
other popular priced beverage 
container on the market. All ot 
this was done with great secrecy, 
and when the new shipments were 
made, simultaneous five- and six- 
column newspaper copy was run, 
featuring the bottle as a safe- 
guard for those who really wanted 
NuGrape. 

a 

To the office of a friend of the 
Schoolmaster came recently a let- 
ter, followed by a box of cigars, 
The letter and the cigars were 
from a cigar company. 

The letter announced the fact 
that the company was able last 
June to bring back to the con- 
sumer a_ nickel cigar. This 
achievement led the company to 
bring out a long filler, all Havana 
for ten cents. Then followed this 
paragraph: 

“We wish your opinion as to 
whether or not we have found the 
correct formula, and to obtain 
same I am sending you in the mail 
of tonight, via insured parcel post, 
one box of fifty only, with the 
request that upon arrival you will 
be good enough to accept the pack- 
age and smoke at least a half dozen 
of the cigars—ten if you like— 
and then, if in your judgment they 
represent a real value upon a list 
price of $9.25, subject to 10 per 
cent discount, under our Standing 
Order Plan, send us your check 
for $4.16. Otherwise, return to us 
the remainder of the cigars (plac- 
ing paper in the box to occupy 
space represented by the cigars 
removed) and we will cancel the 
memorandum invoice — enclosed 
herein, and whether you send us 
the check or return the cigars, 
may we not ask the courtesy of 
an expression as to the impres- 
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ome- 
look, 

was 

tied ADVERTISING MANAGER 

this, 
‘= Available May 28th 
> the 
in a This advertisement is directed at one of two pub- 
an lications. The first is about to lose its advertising | 
| = manager. The second ought to. | 
any To either of the two, | could bring a wealth of real | 
erage understanding of the methods that go to make for suc- | 
II ot cessful soliciting—an extremely broad acquaintance- | 
— ship, a record of actual accomplishments, the ability 
aa to direct the selling efforts of solicitors so as to get nth 
oa power results, and an energy, enthusiasm and person- 

cafe. ality such as will be pleasing to any management. 
anted I have resigned my present connection, effective 
May 28th, and am available after that date. Naturally, 

of the I am ready for your call for an interview at any time. 
the Address “C. F.,’" Box 206, care of Printers’ Ink. 

were P.8S. At present in New York, but am willing to locate any- 

where opportunity might take me. . 

> fact 
e last 
» con- i — 
R. Available middle of June for permanent connection 


a th TECHNICAL PUBLICIST 


Mechanical engineer with ten years’ experience in publishing 


as to and advertising, specialist in the interpretation of technical 
nd the products, services and institutions, seeks a larger field in which 
obtain his training, experience and recognized creative ability will be 
1e mail called upon to their utmost. 

> t, 

ty Himself His Work 


Du will Age 34; educated in England, France has embraced national campaigns of 
and Switzerland as well as in American various kinds, and he has had entire 

> pack- engineering schools; healthy, energetic; eo of important features. Is thor- 
dozen @ttained and efficient mind, tnenly oughly familiar with details of printing, 
like— fertile in ideas, yet capable of thoroug art, engraving, office organization, choos- 
research work; understands technical ing media, etc. Since leaving Army he 

nt they reader viewpoint, but has a background has purposely specialized in technical 
1 a list@of general culture in many fields and accounts and has produced effective 
10. per thus is able to interpret technical: sub- copy, layouts, entire booklets, etc., be- 
andi jects within the understanding of non- sides helping with fundamental plans 
‘anding Btechnical readers. Highest references of campaigns. Has attained front rank 





- check from present and past employers. in a particularly difficult field. 
n to us ] , ° P 
- (plac: In an Agency he can create a department for engineering or 
occupy industrial accounts. For a Manufacturer: Depending on size 
cigars of advertising and sales departments, can take charge of former 
cel the or both, or (preferably) in a large firm, can produce copy and 
nclosed layouts, edit house-organ, supervise printing, art, media, etc., 
end ws under an executive already familiar with policy, relations, etc. 
cigars, echnical Publishers, Engineering Organizations, and other 
acest firms will do well also to look up this man. 
impres} Location Salary desired, $6,000; but may start Address J. M., 


Wew York City for less in order to demonstrate fitness. Box 211, P. I. 








‘American {umberman 


Published in CHICAGO 
wherever 
is cut or sold. 














oprietary Medicine 

Manufacturers large and small all 

q read and rely on the trade paper 
f of their industry. 


i ‘Standard Remedies”’ 
: (440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 





THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
: a@ national distribution. 
i Purchasing power of readers is 
5} many millions. 
5 Best producer in the hotel field. 
- Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Old and influential. Covers effectively, 
twice a month, those who purchase 
oil-producing, refining and marketing 
equipment, 
Headquarters: 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 54th St., New York City 
Member A. B. C. 


F EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 














DO NOT HAPPEN 
ke They Are Made! 


: With 11 years of special training and 
y, experience building effective | house o 
i zines for 

in position to tell you how to make yor 
house magazine build business economi- 
cally. Can I help you? Answer. 


FRED CURRY WEST 
Commercial Author 
245 Oak Ave. Aurora, Il. 
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\ Research Depts. 
A billion-dollar mar- 

ket! Kellogg Lists give 

1 names and a es of 

‘ h Chain Store Buying 
R, Head Sonanter, number 
of stores operated, etc. 

Write NOW for folder. 

KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

170 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. 
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sion the cigars create and leave 
with you, whether favorable or 
unfavorable?” 

Accompanying the letter were 
the usual stamped, addressed en- 
velope and an invoice. 

It happens that the friend does 
not smoke cigars, so he was put to 
the trouble of sending the box 
back. However, even if he had 
been a cigar smoker the School- 
master is inclined to feel that this 
brand of “suspicion” selling would 
not have aroused any enthusiasm 
in his breast. 

“Selling on suspicion” is an old 
method, especially in selling cigars 
by mail. Again and again it has 
proved its dangers—and yet it 


persists. 
x ok * 


If a company’s advertising is 
not strong enough to get the de- 
sired number of orders, the adver- 
tising should be strengthened. 
Under no circumstances is there 
any excuse for resorting to 
“suspicion” selling, which weakens 
rather than strengthens the im 
pression made by the merchandise. 

Even the hardy cigar smoker is 
apt to feel a wave of resentment 











How Do You ie 
An Advertising Plan? 


With the pages merely 
clipped or neatly bound? 
Every Advertising Office Needs the 


AJAX 
EYELET 
FASTENER 


Quickly, neatly and 
securely binds plans, 
schedules, copy cam- 
paigns, records, etc. 
Punches hole, inserts 
and clinches eyelet 
in one operation. 


Order from your Stationer or Direct. 
MACHINE APPLIANCE CORP. 
351-353 Jay St. Dept.P.I. Brooklyn, N.Y. 








The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 


NEW YORK ARKENBERG 
REPRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS 





SPECIAL AGENCY CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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when he receives the cigars. If 
he does give them a trial and finds 
them lacking, he is very apt, de- 
spite the liberality of the company, 
to hesitate in sending back a part- 
ly emptied box, which means that 
the company has sold a box of 
cigars, but made an enemy. 
Approval orders solicited by 
good copy are a different matter. 
Here the consumer makes a re- 
quest based on a definite offer. 
“Selling on suspicion” is not 
good business and it never was. 
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Writer — Editor 


Now drawing $10,000 in indus- 
trial economic service. Account 
wife’s health seeks change, pref- 
erably to South or West. 
Prefers public utility, finan- 
cial institution, large manufac- 
turing corporation, or special 
work for industry or service. 
Can plan and carry out poli- 
cies. Would consider news- 
paper editorship carrying share 
of profits or engagement to 
analyze and organize in some 
special economic field. 
Address “D. G.,” 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 


Box 207, 
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I’m looking for the right job as 
ART DIRECTOR 
with an honest-to-gosh organi- 

zation. 


I can bring to such an unusually 
diversified and thoroughly digested 
experience. 


As an illustrator and creator of 
advertising art, and as art director 
of one of the ‘best-known agencies 
in the country, there are few de- 
tails of the game that I’ve not 
bumped up against. 


Thoroughly hard-boiled and prac- 
tical, In a pinch, I can turn out 
a pretty decent drawing. 


Address “E. H.,”’ Box 208, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Man who knows that he 
can sell space in a well- 
known Woman's Maga- 
zine. 
State age, full past sell- 
ing experience and earn- 
ing expectations. 
Address ““T. A.”’ Box 202 
Care of Printers’ Ink 

















Be An 
Advertising Man 
or woman. A Splendid Oppor- 


tunity for Competent, Industrious, Am- 
bitious Workers. Write for the Free 
Prospectus of an _ excellent training. 


Instructor in Advertising 
| BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE i 
Buffalo, New York 
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Let Your Business 
Tour With Me 

I will tour the West, making ten or 
twelve leading cities. Will demonstrate, 
address clubs, ect agents, or handle 
local advertising enroute. Experienced 
advertising agency writer and merchan- 
diser, desiring a year of outside con- 
tact. Address “B. E.,” Box 205, P. I. 














Automotive Copywriter 
Wanted 


A large exporter of automobiles has an 
opening for a young man with’ a suc- 
cessful record as advertising copywriter. 


If you can express yourself in succinct, 
telling, thoroughly polished English, and 
have some knowledge of mechanical sub- 
jects, write giving age, experience, re- 
ligion, and preferably a photograph, 
which will be returned. 


The position will pay a moderate 
salary to start, and affords unusual 
opportunities for advancement. Address 
“M. A.,” Box 213, Printers’ Ink. 








A well-known Investment Bank- 
ing House has an opening in its 
Sales Department for a young 
man who has had a thorough 
training and successful selling 
record with a national publishing 
organization. The technicalities 
essential to an intelligent presen- 
tation of high-grade investment 
securities are readily acquired 
by a man whose mind is alert 
and flexible. A drawing account 
against liberal commissions will 
be paid from com t 
Please reply in long hand, briefly 
outlining experience and qualifi- 
cations. Address “K. N.,’’ Box 
212, Printers’ Ink. 
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Social Welfare Publishers 
Hold First Meeting 


The first annual meeting of editors 
and publishers of social welfare pub. 
lications in the United —, and 
Canada was held at Washington, c. 
on May 18. The meeting was Ns in 
conjunction with the fiftieth  anni- 
versary of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

A committee was appointed to ar. 
range for subsequent meetings and to 
work out ways and means for co 
operation in editorial, circulation and 
advertising problems. 

Among the speakers at_ the meeting 
were: aul ellogg, The Survey, 
george J. Hecht, Better Times, Harold 

—— The American City, 
and Philip E. Jacobs, Journal of Out. 
door Life, all ‘of New York. 


W. H. Bamford, Jr., and R. B, 


Hamilton Incorporate 
Walter H. Bamford, Jr., has joined 
Robert B. Hamilton, Robert Hanm- 
ilton Advertising ‘Agency and Asso- 
ciated Activities, Inc., in the forma- 
tion of a new advertising business under 
the name of Hamilton & Bamford, 
A. A. and A. A., Inc., at New York. 
Mr. Bamford was for several years in 
the production department of the Erick- 
son Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of that city. Mr. Hamilton was 
at one time president and treasurer of 

the Robert Hamilton Corporation. 


D. O. Ross Joins Cedar Falls, 


Ia., “Record” 


Donald O. Ross has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Iowa Gate 
Company, Inc., Cedar Falls, Ia., to join 
the Cedar ogg | Record in a similar 
capacity. Mr. Ross was formerly with 
the Western Grocer Company, Marshall- 
town, Ia. 











New Advertising Service at 
Pittsburgh 


J. A. Moffit has started an advertis- 
ing display and sales service under the 
name of J. A. Moffit & Company, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A $5,000 to $10,000 MAN 
WwW A NTE D for New York Territory by Old-Established 
House producing High-Quality Cardboard 
Advertising Signs. 
ere with sales records need apply. 


Address “‘H. L.,”? Box 210, Printers’ Ink. 


Only experienced men 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 








feces in leematiats sale and removal. 
Pony Whitlock Two-Revolution Press, 
sheet 22x30, complete with 220-volt 
D.C. motor. Price, as is, $690; a new 
$2,750. “Worth, ”” Box 865, A 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





MULTI-COLOR PRESS is offered at less 
than half price to effect quick sale. Late 
model in first-class operating condition. 
Green & Ellis Co., 1114 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE FILE 
PRINTERS’ INK 
No offer less than $1,000 considered. 
James Madison, 1493 Broadway, New 
York. (Phone Bryant 4708.) 








Exceptional opportunity to procure a 
Pony Whitlock Two-Revolution Press 
with Dexter Feeder for $1,345. This is 
less than the cost of the Feeder. Action 
necessary to procure this bargain. Ad- 
dress “Brooklyn,” Box 866, P. I. 





PUBLISHERS—Circulation secured for 
business publications in aine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont territory. Addi- 
tional account solicited. Box 302, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 





Chicago Representation 
Publishers Representative well acquainted 
with the Chicago territory desires to 
represent another worth-while live pub- 
lication for this territory. Address 

884, Chicago office, Printers’ Ink. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 





of this nature but can take on_more.: 


City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
a N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


FOR SALE—A modern printing plant in 
readiness to start business, including two 
Gordon presses and motors, one Universal 
printing press, one proof press, one 
Challenge paper-cutter, two lead-cutting 
machines, type cabinets, $1500 worth 
of type, and office fixtures; also four 
small electric motors and paper stock. 
Easy nED ae — rties. Inquire 
of FRED TA Y, Kalamazoo 
National Bank Bide. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IF YOUR REPRESENTATIVE is not 
producing WHY mot make a change? 
New blood, renewed enthusiasm, “‘ 
often makes all the difference in the 
world. Many publishers do not realize 
how important such representation is 
to their progress, or are held back by 
excuses 

WE WILL GUARANTEE an increase 
to any reputable publisher or the trial 
won’t cost him a cent. Six months to 
prove our mettle—only three if you in- 
sist. Now is the time to act. We expect 
to work hard all summer and make it 
pay big in the fall. 

Do YOU want that kind of service 
from a well-established Chicago special 
agency, with undoubted highest testi- 
monials and record. Box 891, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago office. 














Here is a proposition that should in- 
terest you: “Premier” Two-Revolution 
Press with motor equipment for $3,750 
on your floor. Press is equal to new in 
every respect. Will sell upon terms if 
desired. Hopfel, Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 
IF you want to increase your business 
in the country or to ow more 
about the world’s greatest market, ask 
for free copy of M MARKET 
SAYINGS. Frank B. White, Agricul- 
tural Advertisers’ Service, 76 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Hand-Letterer to manage a Desatype 
Studio and share the Fe ng com 
and rent provided dress American 
Desatype Co., 209 West 38th Street, 
New York City. 


WANTED — Freelance Copy Writers 
capable of preparing strong and convinc- 
ing advertisements for a Physical Cul- 
ture Correspondence School of interna- 
tional scope. Only those who can produce 
copy with original appeal and containing 
real selling punch need answer. Submit 
samples when writing to Box 862, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man or woman under 30, with 
thorough knowledge of department- -store 
work. Must have good head for. details 
and know how to write copy. Give full 
details in first letter, including age, ex- 
perience and lowest salary to start. Ad- 
press M. Binger, Advertising Man- 
ager, Pfeifers, Providence, R. I 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
National Weekl ly Fraternal Newspaper, 
2 years old and already in the 100,000 
class, wants live, essive representa- 
tion in fame | cities: New York, Bos- 
ton, — phia, Chicago, Atlanta, Port- 
land and San Francisco, For further 
information write The Fellowship Forum, 
219 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















PRINTERS’ 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AN YOU SELL news- 

paper space and write 
retail copy? We want ex- 
perienced advertising men 
for display and classified positions 
now open in principal cities, Hast, 
South and Middle West. The 
Salaries offered range from $1,800 
to $3,500, and for executive abil- 
ity a higher figure. Cover essen- 
tials in first letter. We charge 
no advance fee, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


S ALESMAN—Old-established house, 
selling a high-grade material to printers, 
advertising agents, advertisers, wants a 
clean-cut, energetic young salesman; ex- 
perience in line not absolutely necessary. 
Must be willing to keep on the job. Per- 
manent future. Salary $30 for first two 
weeks while learning; then, salary and 
commission. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 
WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 
ON OUR SALES FORCE 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





Advertising Assistant wanted for the 
Advertising Department of a large in- 
dustrial concern. A man who has been 
Assistant Accountant Executive in <Ad- 
vertising Agency preferred. Should have 
very knowledge of engraving, type, 
space buying, sales letter writing, routine 
correspondence and should be able to 
master a large amount of routine. Write, 
giving age, religion, experience, salary 
desired, etc. Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 


One of my clients wants a young woman 
with initiative, pep and ambition, who can 
prepare effective business-getting letters, 
pate up and maintain mailing lists, pos- 
sesses knowledge of typography and ad- 
vertising. The woman we want will build 
up a Mail Order Department of an old- 
established concern. She will be her own 
stenographer, typist, etc., at the start. 
Salary to begin, $30. Rapid advancement. 
EDWARD H. SCHULZE : 
Woolworth Building New York City 


Five Advertising Openings 
PRODUCTION Man who can write copy. 
Agency. Thorough experience. Age 29-39. 
$4,000-$5,000. = 
COPY WRITERS—Under 40; leading 
agency; trade journal or direct-mail ex- 
perience. $3,500-$4,000. COPY WRITER 
Assistant Advertising Manager, specialty 
shop; retail experience required; 60-$75. 
Christians. a — inter- 
views by experien vertising man. 
Vocational Bureau (Agency), 17 West 
42nd St. 
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WANTED—Woman capable of selling 
WANT ADS over the telephone, and 
direct the WANT AD telephone ales 
girls. Only a woman of experience with 
a newspaper carrying volume Classified 
Advertising will be given consider.tion 
by a_leading seven-day newspaper in 
New York State now carrying the creat. 
est amount of WANT AD lineage. Ad. 
dress Box 879, Printers’ Ink. 

FOR THE RIGHT YOUNG MAN 

. A REAL JOB 

A Chicago concern old enough 
soundly established and have ample re. 
sources but young enough to grow ra 
idly, is expanding its policy to include 
an active direct-by-mail department. We 
want a young man who can handle this 
department and grow with it. A mod- 
erate salary to start but there is no limit 
to what you can earn. Some experience 
in printing, engraving and preparation 
of direct-by-mail material is essential, 
Knowledge of department store or dry 
goods merchandising methods desirable 
but not essential. All communications 
held strictly confidential. Address Box 
881, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man—college educated, 3 years’ 
business experience, of good appearance 
and possessing a more than merely ac- 
tive mind—wishes advertising agency 
position. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


To a Busy Publisher, who needs re. 
liable assistant to handle correspondence, 
advertising-circulation sales promotion, 
research, make-up, I offer 11 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. Box 877, P. I. 


EDITOR 
Engineering writer, proofreader, type ex- 
pert, long experience in publishing, capa- 
ble executive, seeks high-class connection 
with large organization. Box 875, P. I. 


ARTIST—Good idea man and producer; 
able to make rough layouts or finished 
drawings; agency, newspaper and print- 
ing house experience; wants position in 
Cleveland. Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY MAN 
Writer of resultful automotive copy seeks 
connection with agency or maker of parts 
or accessories. Now employed. Will go 
anywhere. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. _ 





























NEW YORK COPY EXPERT 


Experienced on fe campaigns. Ten 
years’ copy chief big agencies. Write 
FREE LANCE, Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper Copy Work 
Wanted by seasoned copy man, Years 
of agency training. Part time only. In 
N. Y. Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Can handle entire campaign. Formerly 
asst. adv. mgr. largest natl. advertiser in 
line. Now adv. mgr. largest firm in line 
in city. Direct-mail and sales promotion 
experience. Interview to examine work 
and references Atlantic City arranged 
through Sec., Richmond (Va.) Adv. Club, 
Convention Hdats., Hotel Ambassador. 
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Figure Artist—Free lance, desires work 
in illustration, fashion or cover pages. 
Prefers pencil, Ross board or oils. A 
newcomer in the field. L. Mills-Smith, 
7722 N. Marshfield, Chicago. 


ARTIST 


ance; high-grade commercial work 
in any medium; orginal ideas; reasonable 
Box 885, Printers’ Ink, 


ECRETARY 








Young woman with 
7 years’ commercial 
and social experience. College grad- 
uate, diplomatic, trustworthy, capable. 
Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Part time of experienced copy, layout, 
idea, and sales promotion plan man. 
Box 893, care Printers’. Ink. 








Publishers—Advertising Agents 
Executive salesman having successful 
record with major national organizations 

agency, manufacturer and publisher— 
seeks connection . with broader oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 





CREATIVE ABILITY 
plus national advertiser and agency 
experience qualify me for open- 
ing of responsibility. New York or 
vicinity preferred. Further particu- 
lars. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


Production—Art Director 


sires change. 14 years’ experience— 
agency, mail order, engraving house, 
ewspaper. Executive .and producer. 
Box 880, Printers’ Ink Chicago Office. 


Layout and Copy Man 


desires permanent connection with agenc 
or large manufacturer. Thorough imow!. 
edge of commercial art, printing and 
i Now with large mid-West 
Box-867, Printers’ Ink. 











An experienced executive—particularly 
in advertising and selling with a knowledge 
pf jobber and dealer problems, through 
direct personal contact as salesman, sales- 
anager and advertising manager—re- 
ntly associated with a well-known news- 
aper in a managerial capacity, seeks an 
ppportunity for larger service. Available 
Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN 
TYPOGRAPHER 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
a small agency connection. A 
practical, efficient producer—a man with 
deas. Particularly interested in an op- 


portunity for further development. Avail- 
ble July 15th. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE 

anadian, aged 27, with ten years’ prac- 
ical experience on larger newspapers, 
xecutive and selling, open for connection 
vith opportunities. Knows promotion and 
writing. Record is ‘made good” all 
. Best Canadian and U. S. refer- 
Further particulars Box 861, P. I. 
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Editors—Have you opening for young 
man, 26, educated, one year writing and 
one year publishing experience? Will 
give unlimited industry and unusual 
loyalty for opportunity to develop under 
supervising eye; modest salary. At pres- 
ent .with trade journal. Address Box 
889, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES STATISTICIAN OR 
ASSISTANT TO SALES DIRECTOR 
Have specialized in compilation and prac- 
tical application of sales statistics, sales 
promotion and merchandising plans and 
formulation of sales plans therefrom. 
Let me submit my business record. Box 

888, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Connection with 4 yn publication as 
Western manager, by college man of 46. 
Only two connections—20 years with one, 
10 with present. Old enough to be sea- 
soned—young and active with prestige 
to get business. Successful selling rec- 
ord. Experienced in training and build- 
ing sales organization. Address Box 329, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago, IIl. 


HONOR GRADUATE of 5-year college 
course, nearly 24, with 14 months’ ex- 
perience in highly responsible editorial 
position on estern magazine, wants 
copy-writing or trade journal position 
in or near New York. Specialized 
in English, journalism and psychology. 
Published: advertisements and other writ- 
ings gladly furnished. Box 871, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


THE UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


is sought by a well-equipped woman, one 
with creditable record in creating profit- 
able demand at retail, though market 
trend be adverse. Adept at .launching 
new merchandise. Apt at finding new 
uses for established goods. Skilled in 
food products, women’s wear, fashion, 
toiletries, luxuries and necessities. Ex- 
perienced in advertising (general and spe- 
cialized), typography, publicity of several 
kinds, newspaper and magazine articles, 
booklets, sales letters, house organs, and 
executive organization. Recommended by 
present and former connections. Part 
or whole time basis. Special consulta- 
tions entertained. Will travel. 


Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 



























A BUSINESS- 
BUILDING EDITOR 


ten years in harness keeping adver- 
tising promotion in pace with con- 
structive editorial service, Available. 
National reputation. Common-sense 
salary and percentage basis. Box 878, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Making Friends 


Oo Se 


The best thing that advertising can do 
is to make friends. 


Making friends is building confidence 


and—‘confidence is the basis of all trade.” 


Familiarity and understanding is the 
foundation of friendship. Unless the 
public knows and understands your 
ability to render it a service, there can 
be no confidence. 


Only permanent, diligent and persist- 
ent advertising will create the friendship 
for your institution that will build a 
bigger business. 


Obviously the medium that possesses 
these qualifications in the greatest 
measure 1s 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Branches in 49 Cities Operating in and 
Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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Smashing Record f 


In March, 1923, The Chicago 
Tribune printed 8,533 columns of 
advertising —the largest monthly 
volume in its history. This record 
has already been smashed, for in 


April The Tribune printed 


93624 


COLUMNS 
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EALIZE that this enormous 

volume of lineage is carried 

in a newspaper which averaged 

564,125 (net paid) on Week 

Days and 918,447 (net paid) 
on Sundays in April 
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The Chicago Tribune prints far 
more Millines of advertising than 
any other publication on earth 


The Chicaga Tribu 
NiiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] 


512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 














